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PRliFACE. 


The Gais?eiteer df tite Cil)^ und t'^bnd df Bdinhay wms 
originally Intended to Form ih^ last of the mdnumental 
series of District Caaetteer volumes to the compHation 
df which the late Sir James Mac nabb Campbell, K.CpIpM., 
devoted the greater portion of his life. Various oircutti- 
stances however combined to prevent the final completion 
of the-scheme and at the date of Sir James Campbell's 
departure from India the public finances were unable to 
bear more than the cost of printing three volumes of 
historical materials which he had collated and arranged 
as the foundation of the future oRicial account of the 
City and IsEand^ So matters remained Uinlil 1906 when 
the present compiler was directed to resume the w^ork 
at the point where Sir James Campbell had perforce re¬ 
linquished iit being instructed at the same time to frame 
the account on less elahorslte lines than those formulated 
by the founder of the Gaaicttcer of the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency'! This order of the Govemmeni of India has 
obliged the compiler to prune and omit much of the in¬ 
formation contained in the syllabus originally drawn up 
by Sir James Campbell. It is hoped nevdirthelesfi that 
the three volumes now submitted to Govemmeni and the 
public will be found to contain all the information 
essential to a comprehensive grasp of the history of the 
City and Island under various aspects. They who 
desire more detailed knowledge of facts and events re¬ 
lating to the early period of British dominion may sail- 
ably consult the three volumes of matenals (Bombay 
Gazetteer, Vo!- XXVI, Farts T—III) which represent 
Sir James Campbell's priceless contKbuilon to Uie history' 
of this city. 

In the compilation of these three volumes many friends 
have lent generous aid. Mr. A- M. T. Jackson* 
wrote the article on the Hindu period of history and has 
read and revised the proofs of the whole work. Com- 
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mander Rowond and Ligutenanl HcndJam ot ihe Royaf 
IiJdiai: Marine respectively contributed the account of the 
Government Dockyard and the history of the Marine, 
Mr. D. R. Vaidya, Head Sityveyor to the Collector of 
Bombay, wrote the whole of the chapter on Land Ad¬ 
ministration : Mr. R. S. Taki contributed the chapter 
on Education : and Rao Saheb P. B. Joshf F R o 
.h. ,r Hina. 

Others who assisted in the cnmpitafioii of the chapter on 
Population were Messrs. D. J, Samson and B, M. E^klel, 
Mahomed Vusuf Khntfchate and B, K. Dhurandhar, whj 
wrote respectively the account of the Bene-israef. the 
Konk.ini Muhammadans and the Pathare Prabhus. 
Mr. H. A, Talcherkar supplied valuahle notes upon tJie 
Koltsand fbeir fisheries and the Bombay mill-hands; 
Mr. D. A. Pai supplied, under the orders of Mr. C, Burns, 
photographs and a list of various .turbans worn in 
Bombay. Mr. E. Comber wrote the account of the animaJs 
and birds of the island ; Professor Gammie supplied the 
soetioo on Botany : and Mr. N. A. Moos wrote the article 
on Climatology. Acknowledgments are aJso due to tiie 
Reverend Father Nicholson, who compiled the article on 
Christian missions, to Mr. Shapurji B. Broacha who under- 
took to supply the account of Exchange and Jnvestmenu 
to Mr. N. W. Kemp. Bar.-at-Lsw. who urote the article 
on money lending, to Mr. R. K. Dadachanji who for- 
warded an account of Speculation, and to Mr, VV. E 
Waite who wrote the article on Municipai Finance! 
Mr. Godinho compiled the history- of the Telegruph, 
Mr. L. \\. Michael was responsible for the account of (he 
smaller industries and Mr. Abdul Raaimk supplied a full 
account of the local markets and fisherie.s. To Messrs 
J.vanji J. Modi and D. E. Wacha the compiler is also 

great y indebted for Contributions and revision of proofs 

of various piirtioosof the work; while Mr. Faiiullub 
M. TaJti of the City Police rendered very great assisUmL-e 
in the collecuon of materials for the .Musatman portion 
or the chfipter on Popuktron^ 
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lti conclusion the compiler has to oscpresa his thanks 
to Government offices, Riiilwny^ Tnimway and other 
ptiblic companies who have done their best to assist his 
laboursp and finally to his head clerks Mr. G* A. Gupte^ 
and Mr. G. M. TheojjCp of whom the latter has compiled 
the index of the volumes and the former has by the 
closest study and most continuous applkation rendered 
himself practically joint compiler of the work. 




S. M. EDWARDKS. 
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BOMBAY CITY GAZETTEER 


CHAPTER 1 . 


description. 

J,no-.ra .h« prin.ip.1 S»-r»r. o' - 

.iniMcd on on inlnnd i" ■*' SS' ^•,to™..™. 

f,itui»u.u Wi ivi n off tlie coast of iho \ oruic rfl 

KonWr Z I foSicr as the n,np show, was 

.f seven islands ^ by .enns^o 

connecting causeways and brcakrtflttrs to s 

h-ive been cotiverteJ a promontorj 

ri oboo. »"'“i”-r ?oX:r 

MWemiti^^Vhis'’ peninsula or, as it is still called, .sland 
of Bombay covers an area of 22'^fi sqia™ 
united at its northern extremity with the larger is ^ 
sXttc (Thann District), end s^contmuo^l^^ 

I Ijjy Falkinncl y' wi* of vcre 

Whnl IS niQW esUed the r..,lftha beinU osr. they 

divUed frtp *t‘^^^“*rt"and bythefiU^nirup 

now unit^ ■*¥ ™'T^nS 

s&toS™. f| '•£ritoS”«d!rl'rKi..y (.»,) 

Govind Nsmyeti n Mnhim wa' »" iVlard 

piiipport thjfl*'" ^ IndKa Pct^m 

ffyerinhU New ^ belongs :-“Pnc 

refers to tbe HTOTr of '*1^'*. . of Salsel, parted from that 

bay in East tnd ms >ij eue <ff ih* islands Daccao, 60 IcaROCS 

pnrtoflhcCiiJiarickiWasl whithGe ^ isJamJa nre in 

SSJlh orCoa.nd as W «^1h (l^ndhoriK Tm«l*y. 

nuiaticr ' fc_ li[iiii£hiiml}VLy BJ)d K^r«nj»ni 

5S^s:™bWH™rKto% > ..iw “ “ "™""'"' 

Cllll of llw 
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mainland, by Tiieafl^ of tivo cause ways, one at Slon^ the 
other at two raihvay em ban kmc tits," 

It consists or a low-lying plain aboot rnlles long by 
3 to 4 milc,s: broadp Banked by two parallel ddges of low 
hilisp whicht tntcraecting below high-water level beyond 
Colaba^ form the dangerous reef marked by the Prongs 
Lighthouse. Point Colaba» the headland formed by the 
longer of these ridges, protects the harbour p lying on its 
eastern side and measuring b miles In breadth^ from the 
force of the open sea. The other ridge terminates in 
Malabar Hill; and between the two lies the shallow 
expanse of Back Bay* ’Fln.^ false harbour Is one of 
several beautiful bays, accessible only to fishing-boatsp 
which indent the western shore for a distance of fi miles 
from Colaba to Mahim, 

The (aland is in shape a trapezoidp and is popularly 
likened to a hand laid palm upwards, with the fingers 
strelching southwards into the tsea and the thumb re¬ 
presenting Malabar Hill, with Back Bay between the thumb 
and forefinger. Others discover in it some simiLarity to a 
withered leg with n very high heel (Malabar Hill) 
and pointed toe (Colaba). On a slightly raised strip of land 
between the head of Back Bay and the harbour is situated 
the original site of the Fort, the nucleus of the modem 
city, now chiefly occupied by stalely public buildings and 
mercantile offices : and from this point the land slopes 
westw^ard lo the central plain, which before the construc¬ 
tion of ihe embankment known as the Hornby Vellard was 
liable to be submerged at high tide- In the north Jind 
east large schemes of reclamation have simllnrly shut out 
the sea And partly redeemed the foreshore for commerclid 
uses. In the esttreme north of the island a large tract of 
salt marsh still remains unreclaimed- =* 

Old Marathi documents and the statements of 
early European writers have proved conclusively that 

‘ 1 [n i!i 4 i Ihe Irtijfth pf UtiinbAy hlihd from north to BOuth was 

aboul 6 | “nd U* extreme breadIh near the Fort abeul onr 

cult. The area <af BHjmbuy and Celaba tetether wan nearly 19 
aqy ve milet« of which eT>e^fifticlli was included in the Ft^rt. 

—The Bombay TiEnea, May a^th, 1 S 4 E, 

■ These iwo pflj-iiipraijti^ are for the mmt pan taken from the 
revised edidort of the Imperial 
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Bdmbuy originally coni^btcd of ,^ev€n sepamte i^liiodsp 
which remained practically unaltered in shape until the 
eightccnlh century. During the era of later Hindu and 
Muhammadan sovereignty, the two southernmost inlands, 
after\\iirds osnned Col aba and Old Woman's Island, 
formed a broken tongue of rocky hind mnrked by a few' 
fishermen’s huts and divided from the third ishmd by a 
Avidc strait of considerable depth at high tidc» The 
50iith-eastern p^irtion of the third island, which resem- 
bied ill some degree the letter H, contained a rude 
landing-place (Apollo Bandar) used by the aboriginal 
Ftsherfolk t and beyond that a wide and level plain dotted 
ivith palm-groves and larnarind-treesi amid which nestled 
the habitations of BhandariSi Agris and others. The 
plain w-as commanded by a hill (Oongri)+ around ivhich 
had gathered groups of Koli fishermen w'ho used the 
tamarind-dotted foreshore for mending and building 
boats and drying nets i and between this hill and the 
larger eminence on the west (Mainbar Hilt) lay groves 
and orchards of juck-trees, brabs, ber-Lrees and plan¬ 
tains, cKtcndtng to and perhaps covering the outskirts of 
the considerable hamlet which formed the original nuc* 
leus of the modem Girgaum. A pathway known as 
(the ladder) led from the village and the shrine of 
the local Gramadevata or village goddess up the jungle- 
covered slope of Malabar Hill, and thence through 
babul-plantations to the great banian-girt temple of 
Walkesbw^ar and the Shri Gundi or stone of purihcntion 
on the very edge of the sea. On the northern foreshore 
of Malabar Hill stood three temples of SiahalakshniT, 
Mahakall and Mahasaraswaii, which were destroyed 
during the period of Muhammadan domination, and 
below the hill on its eastern side were several lowdying 
fields, rudely cultivated and subject to periodical in¬ 
undation by the sea. 

The hill was absolutely severed from the sevenih 
island, now knoivn as Vartip by the great breach through 
which the sea at high tide *" poured with all the fury and 
pleasure of ao Arabian colt'": and similarly oo its eastern 
side the third istand w’as severed from thefourth (Mazagon) 
by the creek of the fig-lfcc (Umarkhadi) ancf the foot- 
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wa.*^h (Paidhonij* Not far from the foot^a^ib \vas a 
grove of Shetidi{T^i^sfvsm /mfitilftca) and a bamtct firtcred 
to the rwj^ff or serpent ; and here lllsOi io the south of 
Dong'ri^ stood a shrine of MumbadevU the patron deity 
of the Koli Esherfoltc. Mazag'on was practically 
inhabited save by KoUs, who dwelt around its brab- 
covered eminences^ and was in turn divided at hij^h tide 
from the long; straggling^ island which contained the 

Brahman scttlcinent of Farel (FaralJ^ with its outlying 
habitations of PrabhuSp Thakurs and Bhois, and the 
more substantial dwellings erected in the time of 
Raja Bimb. Tamarinds covered the land south of 
Parel * a considerabTe tract of prickly^pear lay to the 
north-west of the settlement^ while to the east beyond 
the line of hills the curious promonlor)* of &fiivn 
(Shivadi) jutted out into the harbour. Farther north again 
loy a KoU hamleE in dose propinquity to another haman^' 
shaded settlement of Brahmans and Hinclu officials ; 
and on the extreme edge of the island stood the boundarj-- 
village of Sion (Siinva). the last inhabited portion 
ere the %"oyager cros-^od the arm of the sea to Sal^ettc 
(SashtI). 

The second of the two northern islands, which roughly 
corresponds to the modem section of Matiim, contained 
a shrine of Kali or Ralikadevi, a fine wood of cocoamut 
palms, and to the nofth of these the city of Mahikavatl, 
founded by Raja Bimb of which perhaps the mostnctc- 
wmrthy feature was a large temple of PrabhadevL The 
city was inhabited by Pa!shikar BrahmanSp PrabhuSj Bhan- 
dnris, V^advals and other castesp w'ho had traTTsformed 
tho island^ formerly knowm as Baradhet (Desert Island) 
into a nourishing settlement by the close of the thirteenth 
centuryp Diiriclg the era of Muhammadan rule (143^1) the 
rn05gii« Jttid tomb of the Sheikh All Pam, were 

added to the Architectural features of the island of 
Mahim.* 

i^4^]6Gt With the exception of a few' scattered references to the 
existence of the island^ no description of Bombay was 
recorded duritig the era of Portu|r«ese rule until 1634 
when Antonio Bocarro added the followung remarks tn 


f Abridged f^ni Edwarde*' Ri*c? nf fiomlwijv p. 27. 
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his descrlptioii of that harbtjut: entering Mombnim 

there is ofi the le/t a little th-d^n a quarter of a leii|^ue 
front the bar-point a haslloii(or battery) siVusited on the 
marg'iii of the river^ which has not rnorc than i* * square 
platform of about ten vealkiiig; pEtces, on whSclt ure plant* 
ed two ifoiii pieeeii- of ordnaiice of spoonp eEtch of two 
pounds of iron sihotii, which pifty only seaward^i. On the 
land i^lde there are the houses^ of the Vujcadar (Vatandnr 
(?j } or lord of the manor [Senhorio) of the Cassab^ 
(Kasbn}p which means a tew'n or villa^e^ of Mombalfn.'^' 
Barring: ^he existence of the church on the Esplanade^ 
which included amoogf its parishioners the convert Kolis 
of Caveli the Quinta or Great House ol the lord of the 
manor, and several nevv ch arc lies and buildings belonging 
to the Porlug-ucse religious orders in the north of the 
island^ ihu aspect of Bombay can have suffered but little 
chang-e since Hindu aiid Muhammadan times. 

Fiy'cr's uciCount of Bombay in 1664 may be accepted as 
an accurate description of the island at the close of the 
period of Portuguese supremacy and during the early years 
of the British occupation.^ On Cook's landing In Bombay* 
^ - he found a pretty \velT*seated but ill-fortified house (on 
the site of the present Arsenal) ; four brassi g^uns being* the 
whole defence of the ish%nd, unless a few chambers housed 
in small towers^ convenient places to scour the Miilabarsi 
who were accustomed to sei^e Cattle and depopulate 
whole villages by their outrages^ About the house was 
a delicate garden, voiced to be the pleasantest in Indiap 
Intendui) rather for w'antun dalliancei Love's artillery, 
than to make resistance ag’uinst an invading foe, With¬ 
in the Fort were mounted uo pieces ofordnance^ and in 
other convenient stands 10 more, besides 60 field-pieces 
ready in their carriages to attend the militia and Bun- 
daries. * * * * * At a distance enough from the Fort 
Lies the town, in which confusedly live the English, 
Port ugucse^ Topazes (Indo-Portugucse]!, GeatoosT Moors, 
Coolies and Christians—mostly fishermen. It is a full 
mile in length ; the houses are low^ and thatched with 

^ Livtodojl PlantiLV dftS FoftaleiM^ qiasledby Da CiinhA, Origin 

otBarahtiys pajTc 

* Fryer's NeW AceounE ofEiiril rndinMnd Per^lap 1675- 
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oleas of ihe cocoa-tre^ ; aU but a few the Portu* 
jfueAC left and some few the Company have built. 
The custom house and wafehoiises arc tiled and 
plastered and lUEtead pf ^lass use panes of oystef' 
sheila for their windows^ There is a reasonably hand* 
some ba^ar at the end of the town looking into a field 
vi^here covrs and buffaloes g^raze (the east end of the 
Esplanade)^ The Portug^uese have a pretty house and 
church* With orchards of Indian fruit adjoining. The 
Englifh have only a butyung-ground called Mendham^s 
Point (between the Sailors* Home and the GoopetageJ* 
from the first man’s name therein interred, where are some 
few tombs that make a pretty show' at entering the 
haven ; but neither church nor hospital, both of which are 
mightily desired. 

“ On the back side of the towns of Bombaim and 
Mahitn are woods of cocoas under which inhabit the 
Bundarles (those that prune and cultivate them}, ihese 
hortoes (oarts) being' the greater purchase and esiates 
in the island for several miles together, till the sea 
bremks in betw'een them, over against which up Ihe bay 
lies Massegcungi a great fishing town, peculiarly 
notable for a fish called bumbalo, the sustenance of 
the poorer sort, who live on them and batty field. The 
ground between this and the groat breach is w'ell 
ploughed and bears good batty. Here the Portuguese 
have another church and religious house belonging 
to the Franciscans. Beyond it is Parell where they 
have another church and demesnes belonging to the 
Je^its (PareI Government House), to tt'hkh apper- 
tainii Sion manured by Coonbecs, where live the 
Trapses or porters also. Under these uplands the washes 
of the sea produce a lunary tribute of salt left m pail,s 
Of pits made on purpose at spring tides for the overflow'- 
ing, and when they are full are incrustated by the heat 
of the sun. 

** In the middle between Parell, Mahim» Sion and 
Bombay Is a boBow wherein is received a breach^ running 
at three several places^ which drowms 40,000 acres of 
good land (the Flats]:, yieEding nothing else but sam- 
phire, athwart w‘hich from Pare! to Mahim are the ruins 
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of a stone causcAvay by PennniinceH^ Al ^lahiin 

the Fortugiicse hove another complete church and house : 
the English a pretty custom-house and guard-house : 
the Mdor^ also a tornh in great veneration for a Ptrr or 
Prophet. This side is all covered with trees of cocoas^ 
jawks and mangoes. In the middle lies Vcruke (VnrH) 
ivhere the English have a watch. On the other side of 
the great inlet to the sea is a great point abutting against 
Old Woman's Islandp a rocky woody mountain which 
sends forth long grass. Atop of all Is a Parsee tomb, lately 
reared : on its declivity, towards the sea is the remains 
of a stupendous Pagoda near a tank of fresh water 
(Walkestiwar) which the Malabars visited it mostly for'. 
Thus we have completed our rounds, being in cireum* 
ference :?omilcs^ the length eight, taking in Old Woman^s 
Is land 4 which is a littk loxv island of no other profit but 
to keep the Company's antgtopes and beasts of delight/^^ 
The followirig description of the island in 17^2 is 
givcn^ *' To the extreme south lies the point called 
Koleo with a few scattered ho uses p and next to \t 
Old Woman's Island, upon which some houses and 
a gunpow^der mill have been erected and which ws let 
for a rentat of Rs. coo a year. Across the strait lie the 
old Apollo Parish and the Esplanade ; ihc latter not 
greatly altered save that its palms have been thinned^, 
the former still remarkable for its burral-groundp Men* 
dham's Point. From the burial-ground the traveller 
reaches ihc ditch jind Apollo Gate, and cntenog the 
latter and plodding northward he remarks on hb right 

" C.ruse in bin voyaige to the Esi«t Indies thuh reforfi to tlie Great 
Breach in 1754 :—** ^bout two miles out of town low^M^lsthe middle- 
of the kslnod the sea had ao gained upon it with ill irmption that 
it alFDoat divided the LsEand in 1 and mad o I he roada impaasable. 
The tauaewny (vcllard) la above a quarter of a EthkKe in length and 
of co^^»domltle breadth ; hul therif la On* gro^s fjuilt remarked In 
it, that beir>tC bonding r>ear Itn mlddJo^ the arch licet baa opposed to 
Ihc sen a re>entcriiig angle ifialcad of a aaliant one. In the tnoari- 
time thr re atill Eiea Within the biVach H Cem aiderkble body of waler 
tbai has ii free eomtuuinicaiHJn with ihe sea, a* appvaj^ by ita 
ebbing and flowing, and probably is but Ihc wbcleaemer for it."' 

^ Groae (Voyage to ihc Enat IndaesJ nefora to ihia p^god-a and 
lank of frfcaH water in 1754+ 

* EEaewhere Kty er speaks of the i aland ^^mo^EOfit a rock 
above Water.*' 

* Edwardoft' Rine of hombay, pp^ 
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haEd the b^tion nnd beyond it liic Marine yard 

and Docki;. On hi& left lies ii jumbled mass of dwell- 
injfs and shdps^ stretching' frofti the roiid westward to 
the town-wall. He leaves on his right hand the hospital 
and doctor's hoiiit^p the house of the Superintendent of 
Mari net the marine store-House and the Company's 
warehouses, and pauses not till he stands in the 
imdst of a large trec^otted space, the old Bombay 
Green. Immediately to wesiwhrd he sets the church 
jSt^ Thomas' Gnthedral), and beyond it the great 
Church Gate and the bridge over the Town ditch- On 
his right, at the most easterly pomt^ stands the Fort 
proper with its Flag-stafT bastion, Tank bastion and the 
bouse of the Governor, Northward he passes across the 
Green, leaving on his right the Mint, the Tank house, 
the Town Barracks and the Customs-hotisci the two 
latter buildings being on the water's edge^ nod sees 
directly in his path a founsfry and smkhs' shops. These 
torm the southern limit of the Bazaar Gate street^ up 
which he wanders past Mapla For^ past shops^ godovvns 
and native dwellings, past all; the cross lanes and alleys 
which intersect the native town on either side oi 
Bazuar Giate street, and iSnallv' arrives at the Bazaar Gate 
which is the most northerly entrance to the tow^n. 

" North ofBazaar Gate were more native houses, carts, 
and the Dongri I'ort, erstwhile a prison, but transformed 
into a fortress once again in thu year 1739, Thence one 
gmfed across a wide expanse of low-Iying ground to 
iMalabar HilL Jet on a yearly lease for about Bs. 200* On 
the Back Bay side of the intervening ground are the great 
palm-groves, oarls and viflngcs, which were noticed 
in earlier y-ears ; and north of them is new bind reclaimed 
from the sea by the Love Grove dam. The I alter h^td 
not entirely suHtced to shut out the ocean j that bencBl 
was effected later by the building of ihe V^ellard ; but 
there was u larger area available now for cultiVaEion 
than formerly. The higher portions of the ground thus 
reclaimed must have shown signs of habitation by the 
year 1744^ The peopi c wtre begin nin g to bull d d well i ngs 
in areas now comprised in the Chakla, Umarkhadi, 
Mandvi and Bhuleshwar sections. Whether the Fig-tree 
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Cre^k (Umarkhadi) mid the Fooiwmh (Pxudhoni) were 
anything more than mere namest wecajinot with certainly 
say ; but are inclined to believe that the works at Maha- 
lakshtni h;td by 1^44 left them hi^h and dry. North ward 
ag^Aui w'its vlllagfe and the fori armed with three 

guns nad j^xirtisoaed by one serg^eant and tiventy-four men* 
.M4i^a^on eotitatned one of the hK great Kollwadas ot 
Bombay which together yielded 7,000 {about Rs.4^846) 

a year. Other Koli hamlets were found at Varli, Pare!, 
Sionp Dharavi and iti Bombay proper* It was not n long 
walk from Massigon to the village of Pard with its 
hamlets Bholvada, Pom alia and Sjilgado p and thence One 
wandered to Vadala^ divided Into Aivadi and Govadit and 
formerly owned by the Jesuits of Agra* In Sewri and 
Vadala there were sjilt^paiis belonging to the Compan>i 
as also at Raul I + w‘hj]u ibe village of Mntunga or 
hlatnquem was untlrely devoted to rice cultivation- The 
Kasda of Mahim contained 70^000 cocoa^paJms* of w hich 
about ^3^000 belonged to the Conipanyp ^everaJ gardens 
and rice-fieldSp and a or distillery which to¬ 

gether wkh u not her in the /Ca^da of Bombay proper 
realized Xs. a^Ooo a year* 

*^To protect the islandi its population of 7o^ooOp its 
gardens, groves^ ricedandst fisheries, grave-yards and 
salt-pans^ there wore thn Bombay fort and town-wall, 
the Rlazagon and Dongri forts, the SewTi fort with a 
garrison bf fifty sepoys, one Sultedar and eight or ten 
guns, a small tow^er and one breastwork w^ith nine to ten 
gunsi sixty soldiers and one captain, at Sion, the triple^ 
biistioned fort of Mahim with one hundred soldiers and 
thirty guns* and lastly the Varli fort* armed wkh seven 
or eight guns and manned by an ensign and twenty-live 
soldiers-** 

Parsons - who visited tlie bland in 1775 speaks of the 
town being nearly a mile in length from .Apollo Gale 
to that of the Bazaar* und about a quarter of a mile 
broad in the broadest part from the Bandar across the 
Green to Church Gate, The JStJ-eeLs were well laid out 

* Fur 4 de^irnption Dfhouars, gAfd*n.Si the Crtm, Wolkcih^ 
war and Colaba at this pfried, set G roue, ta ihe Eait 

Indi:r>f, 177J* 

■ Sec EdwArdea' Rise of Boiiihay^ p- J05- 
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mid the biiildin^ii so iigmcrous and handsome as to 
make 11 an eleg:ant rown. The Esplanade was very 
tjcteiishe and as smooth amJ even as a bOAvlin|f-^cen 
“ which makes either walkinij or ndin|r round the 
towm very pleasant.■'* Three years later {1778) Forbes * 
speaks of the principal town of Bombay, and of - n 
smaller town called Mahim and several Aillagjcs in 
different parts of the country'^; and, after describing 
the Fort and the bazaari remarks?—“ Tlie island of 
Bombay slioald now no longer be considered a settlement 
or separate colony but as the metropolis [surrounded Indeed 
by a large moat] of an c^ctensive domain^ For this Island, 
only 20 miles in circumference and almost covered with 
ho OSes and gardens 1 will soon become a city similar 
to the outer towns of Surat and Ahmedabad ; smaller 
indeed by eight miles in Its circumference than the latter 
in the s^enlth of her glory^ and much less than London at 
this present day.'* 

ig^e-a^^ By JS30 the aspect of Bombay had so greatly changed 
that Mrs. El wood' w'as able to write of extensive 
suburbs leading from the Esplanade to enclosed pleasure 
grounds and such a constant succession of gentlemen’s 
houses that it reminded her of the neighbourhood ot 
London. The Fort had rather the appearance of a large 
irregular village than a towui and the houses with their 
wooden verandahs and Venetian blinds appeared more 
Swbs than oriental, ^^he mentions numerous villages 
besides the Fort, namely MusEagon, Bycalla, Mahint, 
Matunga and others, ** the grenter part of which may be 
cons^itlercd as one toivn, considered by high authority to 
be more populous than any other equal space on the 

^ Odfitllal Mifmolm, Vol. 1., Chap. Tiii* V'ot. 1JJ-, p. ^ 37 . 

^ EE wood's Xsirrativc ol An Overland Journey to Indid^ 
iSje- 

Note lhat Mrg, Omhiiin {journal of n IteiidenceIn India) given 
a p]ea<^a.iiE account or Beeihay In iSijp dcacribing ttie Fun, ihe 
bous-e!!^ the burinl and buming-grounds aEong tEiC Bacbbay 
fomhore, and the Oiatlying villages : and agOod dcsenplioti of ibe 
island a» 4ieett from theliarboar is given by Caplain John Seely In 
bi^ Wonderi of Elom, 

Fora dc*cripiicMi of Bombay in iBji see Monomentflde L'Hio- 
cju^lan by Langli:^, pp+ Sn-Sr- 
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globe*" Bishop Heber also noticed in iSjS that ihere 
was ‘Mrarcely any open or urass-lftnd in tlie islandp 
except the lisplaoade before the Fort and the exercising 
ground at ^fatuOgOp which la^t is the headquarters of 
the artillery"* ^ But periiaps the best general idea of 
the outward appearatice of Hombfty at this date iji given 
in the following extract front the Asiutic /otirtm/ of May- 
August tS^S. ** Bombay harbour presenlj* one of the 
most splendid landscapes i magi a a hie. The voyager 
visiting India for the fust time, on nearing the stipwrb 
amphTthealrep whose woCMl^crowned heights and rocky 
t:errace^^p bright proman toric a and gcm^^likc is land Sp are 
reflected in the broad blue sea^ experience^ none of the 
disappoint men L which is felt by all lovers of the piciurcsquc 
on fippraaching the low, flat coa^t of Bengal with its 
stunted juugle. A heavy line of hiKs forms a beautiful 
outline upon the bright and sunny sky i foliage of the 
richest hues clothes the sides and summits of these 
towering emidcriccsp while betoWp the fortress interntinglBd 
with tine trees and the wharfs running out into the sea 
present altogether an jitipo?iing spectacle on %vhiCh the 
eye delights to dwelL 

The island of Bombay does not exceed iwenly miles 
in Circumference, and communicates with that of Salsettc 
by a causeway built across a channel of tlie sea which 
surrounds It* It is composed of tivo unequal ranges of 
whmstono rock with an intervening \alley about three 
miles in breadth^ and in remoter limes was entirely 
covered with-a w^ood of coeoas. The Fort is built on the 
south-eastern extremity ol the isLmd and ocLUpies a 
very considerable portion of groundp the outworks com¬ 
prehending a dreuit of two miles being indeed so widely 
extended as to require a very numerous garrison. The 
tow'n or city of Bombay is built within the fortificalioiix 
and is nearly a mile long, extending from the Apollo 
gate to that of the hft/^iar, its breadth irt some places being 
a quarter of a mik. The houses are picturesque In 
consequence of the quantity of handsomely carved 
woodwork employed m the pillars and verandahs l but 
they are inconveniently" crow^ded together^ a nd the high 
^ Bi^ih^ip Hcbcr» Xamliveof n Journey ihrOBgh Indifip 
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i:oiiLcal roofi^ of red tiles arc very offensive to the cye» 
especially if accuntomed to tKe flut-mrretcd and balus- 
traded paJaces of Calcutta^ The Government-house 
which is unly employed for the transaction of busi¬ 
ness, holding durbars—a large convenient but ugly 
looking building somewhat In the Dutch taste, occupies 
one side of an open space in the centre of the town 
called the Green. The best hou.ses and a very respect¬ 
able eharch are situated in this part of the town, and to 
the right extends a long and crowded baaaammply stock¬ 
ed with every kind of merchandise, ^iany of the rich 
natives have their habitalions in the baicaar, residing in 
large mansions built after the Asiatic mam:et hut hO 
huddled togeEher as to be cKceedingly hot and disagreeable 
to strangers imaccustomed to breathe so confined an 
atmosphere^ One of the principal boasts of llombay is hs 
docks atid dock-yards : they are capacious^ buiU of fine 
hard stone, and are the work of Farsi artisans many of 
whom from Iheir talents and Industry have risen from 
commpzs labourers to be wealthy shipbuilders. These 
docks contain commodious warehouses for naval stores 
and are furnished with a rope*walk ivhich is the admira¬ 
tion of those who have visited the hnest yards in ling- 
laud, being second to none excepting that at Ports¬ 
mouth. 

The Island of Bombay from an unwholesome sw^arnp 
has been converted into a very salubrious residence^ 
Though enough of shade still remains, the super-iibundant 
trees have been cut down, the marshes filled up and the 
sca-bree^e which sets in every day blows with refreshing 
coolness^ tempering the solar heal* The native popula¬ 
tion w'hich is very large has cumbered the ground in the 
neighbourhood of the fortifications with closely built 
suburbs, which must be passed before the vistlor can 
reach the open country beyond at ihe fur*her extremity 
of ^he island. The Slack i'ow'n, as it is called, spreads 
its Innumerable habitations amidst a wood of cocoa-nut 
trees—-a curio us» busy* bustling but dsfly quarter^ swarm¬ 
ing with men and the inferior aiiimals and present¬ 
ing every variety of character that the whole of Asia can 
produce. The cocoa-nut gardens beyond this populous 
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scene are Ktuddcd with villas of vurlous descriptions 
the buildings within the forti heat ions beinfr much 
crowded tog^ether to be desirable^ Comfort rather than 
elegance ha-f been consul ted in the construction of the 
major port ion of these vitlas ; but nn}' defalcation in 
external splendour Is amply compensated by the con¬ 
venience of the interiors. Those persons who arc com¬ 
pelled by business or duty to live in the Inimoiliate 
vicinity of Government House only occupy the houses 
inside the fortifications during the rainy season : at 
other periods of the year they live in a sort of al fiasco 
niaimer peculiar to this part of the world* A wide 
EsplanadCi stretching between the walls of the Fort and 
the sea and of considerable lengthy ftlTor-ds the place of 
retreats At the extreme verge a fine hard Kand forms a 
delightful ride or drive, meeting a strip of grass or 
meadow-land ivljicb^ with the exception of a portion 
marked olf as Hie parade-ground of the troops In garri¬ 
son, is covered with temporary buildings/' * 

The outwtird appearance of the city nnd inland has un¬ 
dergone an imnieoNe change since the words Just i^uoted 
were written, and even since the late Mr. J* M, ^laclean 

^ Th^ Bambay Timifs uf tilh January rt-iisailiM f—i>n 

Ofieside beiwixllhe F&rt and the r+eais a !i[rctcli _of iUmnsl leve^ 
irmundn acrrs in arc!a and about iHoO yards in length aton^ 
I he nherv. It ht Ihr £nest ground fnr durelling hou^ m lhe 
island, bni [he cEght-hundred yanis of balteries forhrd the erec- 
lion of peToiaftecil buildings. Aline of teEtlpefnry ereeliuas of 
Hbitut three-quartof a ntlk in leniph supplies the place of 
liouies. Thcnir arc con^trijcled of i^ith a trelliip-werk of 

bnmhoa and nre ssFPnround ed wUh cauvas llte an overgrown tent* 
They are Ehntched wUh eodjaUH and ttned inside willi curtains or 
ornamental eoloiired cloll|+ They are thiedy occupied by the 
highest cSaiis of Mllitnry Officers find Civil Sen'fcnts of Govern- 
TTienh fleyond llih is a Inrgc cneanipmefi>! fernffieers temporarily 
residlTpF; In Bombay. These Struclures are nut only far ton slight 
to Withstand Ihe winds and rnln ef I he mOnSoon, but the garrison 
regulntions require that they shall be removed onee a year, Up 
to Ibe middle of Alny I lien we have a line of beau liful ru^ljc villas 
wKiclk extends nearlv a Jlfile alotig the seashore. All at once 
these dis ippear and the i^spJanflde for n few days presenT* a very 
unsigh Ely appca fan ce_ The first falt^ of rain tover* everything 
with gMl-sSt and the Esplanade, which was on the r^lh Afay 
covered by a town nnd On the tflt jerne presented an umightly 
desotalionp is bv the 15th Juno a bright pfteenswafd*" / 

Mrs* Peslans (Western India in i&,^, jvtge ij) nlno notices this 
aspect of the Ksplannde, And state* that the expense ofenseting 
SUcli a temporary bangalow varted from Rst 60O lo Rs 8«a. lVfrs» 
Postans' work should be consul-led for further descriipfiOtiS of 
FEnmbny *t this period. 
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campikd his accc^unt or the city m 1B75. To ibc norlh- 
esLSt And north tht: 5shinj^-vilieges nnd ihe rice nnd salt 
lAfidsor Sewrif ifstunga and Sion, to tlie north and north¬ 
west the palm groves which encircle the strAggllng 
bazaar of Mahim, to the west the V^arH+Malabar ridge 
of high land thickly sown w ith the residences of the rkh^ 
and in the etttrcine south Ibe promontory of Colaba set 
apart for the militrtrY\ fringe and narrow the area of the 
city* Kjtcepi the north where the flat land is waste or 
is used for scattered country' residences and factories^ and 
the Ksplauade and great public buildings of the west h the 
city area both in the Fort section and In the native city 
further to the north Is so packed with huge many-storied 
warrens that it contains four-fifths of the 977,^22 resi¬ 
dents of the Island. 

The high flat ledge to the east of the reservoir plateau 
on Bhandanvada hih comtnands one of the most complete 
and central views of Bombay and its surroundings. 
vend the Tank Bandar foreshore and the busy portions of 
Frere Bandar stand the quarried face of one of the 
smaller eminences ‘ fringing the eststern iiidcof the island 
and seA'eral mtlls clustered at the foot of the woody slopes 
of Golangi hilli To the right the bare sides,of Bailll and 
Aotop look out over the Rushing vUlstge, the gunpowder 
magazine and the ruined fort of Sew'ri- In the distance 
behind iaewri hill looms the dim table-land of Tungar 
(2250 ft.h Closer at hand and stretching eastward arc the 
jungle-coveted alopcs and viavlng outline of Sa!setter its 
central hills gathering in three main points above Vehar^ 
Tulsi and VeuCp Further east across the north bay and 
mud flats of the harbourp behind the green swamps and 
gray salt lands of Mahul or north-west Trombavt rise tlic 
knolls of Parshik ; and over themp thirty miles inland^ seen 
only in the clearest airt the lofty deep-cleft crest of Ma* 
hull {2815)f the guardian of the TaasaUke^ At theea^t 
foot of Bhandarwada hill the half mile belt which stretch¬ 
es eastward to the harbour, with fair wealth of plantains, 
coco-palms, tamarinds, mangoes and pipals. Is thick 

■ known a» Brae Hill. [I mny he this ^ntcli word 

+*bra*”, but rn^re *jke]y an Rngliftli corrupt inn of +^(Am)brai'', 
meaiimg the mango^j^roic. 
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wilh ruiisct-rpofed ycllow-fflccd divellm^Sj frpm wlilcb 
stand out t\w ptcturcsqut^ pale-^ray ra-^ades of l^vo 
Portuguese churches. Fringing the foreshore are the 
Peninsulrtr and Oriental Company^ dockyard, ihc ^[a^a- 
goa landmg-pier^ the Clerk and Frere basin!!, the ^Xalet 
bajiin and the British India Company's dockyard. Fur¬ 
ther south, close to the hill foot+ are the neE-ivork of 
sidings and the long lines of low gray sheds that form 
the Wadi Bandar terrninus* On the left oet of acres of 
shed roofs rises the Pott Trust clock-towert beyond 
which the hulk oil installation^ stand out like fortres&es 
dominating the foreshore ; and between the lower and 
the harbour arc the rectangular pit of ihc Mere wether 
dry dock( the broad basins of the Princess and Victoria 
wetdocks^and the unfimshed outline of the Alexandra 
and Hughes docks. Souths over the Wadi Bandar 
sheds and sidings, for more than two railed stretch in 
weird chuotic confusion piles of many-storied dwellings, 
their white aind yellow w^alls and fa^'adcs crowned with 
peaked gables and brown^tiled hummocky roofs, sur¬ 
mounted here and there by a fiat view-terracc. 

Beyond these miles of densely-crowded dwellings^ on 
the left at the edge of the harbour stand the tower of the 
Port Trust Offices (Mody Bay)f the Ballard Pier, the Mint, 
the Town Hall, the ancient Arsenal and the Custom 
House. Southward aj;^in the spire of the Scotch 
church leaps skyward, and beyond it are the dim out- 
iinCii of the Sailors^ Home and the vjist mass of four and 
fn'c-storicd buildings, overshadowed by the dome of the 
Taj Mahal HoteU which have sprung up of late years 
on thcApotlo reclamation to meet the increiu^ed demand 
for European accommodation^ To the right there 
rises from the rough sew of roofs a notable cluster of 
public buildings—the light pinnacles of the Cathedral, 
the lofty crocket-ribbed dome of the Victoria Terminus, 
the peak-roofed hnials of the Elphlnstone College and 
Secretariat^ the rounded summit and liny minarets 
of the huge Municipal Buildings^ the tall square shaft, 
statueJ drum and plumed pinnacle of the Rajabai Clocks 
tower {jSoI overtopping a welter of lofty roofs, the 
steep rail-tipped roof of the short High Court tower 
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(] 30 )t tht dflmufs of ttic Bombay^ Baroda & Ccnlral tndia 
Railway OfTtces the lurrets of the Public Works 
Secrctarml, the General Post Onice and the Telegraph 
Ollice+ which j^aze dowa upon the handsome buildings of 
the Chartered Bank of India and of the Bombay City Em- 
provenient Trust. South of the Rajnbai Tovver appears the 
line of lofty dwellings which ofcupy a portion of the 
old Coopemge and end In the new Admiralty House j 
while to the right out of the distant low green line of 
Colaba rliiC ibe spire of the Afghan Memorial Church and 
the far-HCen column of tha Prongs Ligbthotise (146). In 
the middle distance to the right of the High Court the 
htgh-plrched roof of the Esplanade Police Court, the 
clock-tower of the Crtiwford Market, the fmial of the 
Gokuldas Tejpal I lof?pital and the lantern of Sr. Xavier’s 
College show like islands In the sea of roofs and trcctops. 
To the west, close at hand, are the reservoir, filter-beds 
and gardens of the lower western top of Bliandartvada 
hilL 

Beyond Bhandarwada hill to the soulh-west, hehind 
the Ime of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail way, stretches 
the scarped cliff of Nnoroji hill (192)+ ila top and western 
slopes thick with houses, further w*est, from the broken 
congeries of roofs that spread to the palms of Glrgaum, 
stand out the w'ide enclosure and the lofty turrets and 
pinnacles of the jamsetji Jeejeebhoy and .Vlotlibai Hos¬ 
pitals^ Still more to the rightf among the broivn roofs 
that lead to the factorrcs of Tardco and ihc foot of 
Cumballa Hllh rise the cupola of the Synagogue* the 
obdUk of Hyculla Church, and the twin slender spires 
of St- Mary's Chiitch* To the north-west between the 
Bhandsrwada reserv^oir and the gray tiF the Flats, tlie 
crowd of browm roofs is partly hidden by the gardens 
and mango orchards of Ma^agon* w^hile over all gleam 
the w^hile goldert-spikcd dome and minarets of His 
Highness the .Aga Klianas tomb and the peak-roofed 
tower of the Technical tnstltute« Further to the right 
across the middle distance, as far as the green belt of the 
Mahim palni^roves, stretch the Flat^ hri siting with 
many a lofty chimaey-slack and dark mih masses of 
huge steam-factories, the most disEnut being the Kohinur 
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TTliil at Dadar aa<f tlie Jacob rriilli and northward of 
these lie the lately btiilt villas of Maton^ja and the 
sinuous line of the new Port Trust Railway. 

Round this ifreat city^ to the north-east east and souths 
stretch the broad waters of the harbour, acconfin^ to the 
hour and the season blue, gfolden, tawny or steel i^ray, 
with its docks of small whlte-'-wing'cd harbour craft, 
aiid> at their mooring^Si lines and clusters of ladin|;|f and 
discharging' steamers, fleets of peak-prou'ed lofTy-pooped 
seafaring ita^/as, and and a sprinkling of 

stately square-rigged ships* Among the shipping oppo^ 
site the Carnac Oandar lies the bare rocky mound of 
Cross islandp and about two miles south off the Apollo 
Bandar the small flat circle of the hf iddlc CrDuud Shoal# 
Across the harbour the north'^ast is hllcd by the long 
brown back of Trombay (joco)» sloping south to the 
point of Pir Pav* In the east rises the iow greenery 
of Hog [si and* In mid water lies the hat rocky line 
of Butcher^s Island and behind it the woody hills of 
Etephnnia (65S)» and to the south-east the separate 
sharp-cut crests of Little (760) and of Great (gSd) 
Karanja- 

Inlatidi beyond the low broken line of the Farshik 
hills, the shivered cli^s aad the flat-topped blulfs of the 
Tavli^Matheran range fill the A%'hole eastern view. In this 
range from north to soutbi beginning from the left or 
north end of the range+ are the bastions of Tavli, the 
Cathedral Rocks of Bhau Malang (3300), the smaller but¬ 
tresses of Mhas-Mala, the pillar of Navra-^iSavrit the 
castle crest of Chanderip the low fortihed head of Peb, 
the long vralls of Mathcran and Prabal (3500)1 the 
broken plllirs of Isalgadp the False Funnel, and of Kar- 
nala the True Funnel^ and the comb of Maiukgad 

{l 8 f 3 o). In the extreme east, through breaks in the 
Matheran range, looms the dim line of the Western 
Ghats, Behind the comb of Manikgad to the left arc 
the gap of the Bor Ghat and the heights round Khan^ 
dal it and in the clearest air the more distant forts of 
V'isapur (3550) and Lohogad {3415)* To the right the 
knuckle tip of^ Nagpbani or the Duke^s Nose stands in 
front of the long plateau of Bakarpalhar {jooo) and the 
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saw-toQthtd outline of JambhuJuU with^ in clear Air, 
more distant peakSt perhaps Tung: and Tikoua in Bhor. 
South of Jambulni the line of the Western Ghats rises 
in a group of noble hills of which Devgad-i, Morva, 
Visakarp Koarlgad, MasagaoUp and part of Sal far {33^*) 
in south Poona are visible+ and the rest of Saltar and 
Tel Baili also in south Poona and Bhorap in Bhor are 
hidden by the slope of north Karanja, In the gap 
between the two Karanjas stands the wooded western 
top of Mira Dongar the Pen hill- Further south between 
the west point of Great Karanja and the Bluff in north- 
eriSt Alibug the long hill-flanked valley of the Amba 
river or Nagolhna creek winds twenty-six miles south 
into the heart of the Bhor hillw^ About ten tniks south 
of the Allbag Bluffy from a sharp cliff overhanging the 
Amba creek, the main range of the AHbag bills stretches 
west till, near the fortified top 0i Sagargad (l 164) it is 
cloaked by the beacon-bearing slope of the AUbag Bluffs 
To the right the crest of the Bluff sii^eeps south and 
west rising to the sacred wooded head of Kankeshvar 
(ij 6 j)p which falls wesltvard to the sea and the faint 
outlying circle of Keneiy islands Behind the western 
spur of Kankeshwar stands the bare block of the weslern 
Sagargad range^ centreitig in the point of Parhur <1050). 
Fifteen miles i^outh over the Ioav lines of the Alibag 
palms the land ends in the dim level crest of the Roha 
and Janjlra hills. From the palm groves of Alihag, past 
the low line of Henery {Underi} and the rocky knoil of 
Kenery (Khanderi) the sea spreads round the points and 
reefs of Colaba and so across the tfee-fringed curve of 
Back Bay, until it is hidden by the woody blufT of 
Malabar Point which rises gently northwards to the 
houses and palmyra-crowned crest of the Malabar {380) 
and Cumhalla (350) ridges» North-westp across the 
palm^dotted curve of the great %^eRardT spreads a 
second vision of open sail-brightened ocean, broken 
for a space by the woody hillock of Love Grove and 
:igaJji opening on either side of the rock of Martandp 
till k is once more lost behind the bushy cre^l ot 
VarU (300)* The broken line ol the latter section 
leads northward till theeitrcle Is completed Jii the palm- 
groves of Mahlm and the leafy gardens and rice-lands of 
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Parcl Rnd Matuii^a, avertopped by the casuarmas of 
Bandera hill and the lon^ ridgf^ of Fa]]. ^ 

The orig^in of ihe nama of the island bnsr been th^i rJifiVamf 
object of much speculation in the past, ling^lishmen of 
the seventeenth centery believed it to be a corruption of 
the Portuguese Bum BoAia (Good BayJ and to be proof 
of the attachment of the Fortu^ese to the Islands 
excellent harbour. Fryer, for example, spoke in 1673 of 
the convincing denomination Bombafm quasi Boon 
^ ; Ovington remarked in j6Sg that the Island was 

originally called Boon Bay or Good Bay 111 the Fortn- 
g-uese'"*; while Grose tn 1750 refers to Buon-Bahia 
now commonly Bombaim/^ * 

This meaning-making is older than the seventeenth 
century ; for Dom joAo de CastrOj writing in 1538, says 
the island was called Boa Vida (Good LifeJ^ because in 
1536 Heitor da Silveira'*^ men found much refreshment 
and enjoyment in its beautiful groves, its game and 

^ This account liask bceti revised from the GenrfsJ AddtEnislra^ 

Udn t^eperl vf ihc Beunbay Presidency for OEAergood 

views of the i stand are ubEainablu from ihe Ridge of Malabar Hill 
and the itiummiE ef AJianiont Read, Cuaaballa Hplb A dcKripEiorp 
o£ ihenc views will be feisnd in thv /pvfprri^/r^jei'/i'rTr (revised 
edition^ and in J. > 1 . jVracIcan'a Guide to Bombay {correcEed u» 
iqoo-), page 304^ The hiEler aufhorit>\ speahiag or ttw vJctv uam 
Motabar Bilit writes i— Perhaps the bent point of view U the 
cltflforlhv Ladica' CymkhaniiT n favourtle evening re^ft^xYoua. 
and the best liine it ju^t before nunaeL A p^E might well say thal 
Parth hath not anything to show more lair" lhan the glorious 
pnnoramAOf W'^aler, wood, hill, shipping and the alalely edTficei of 
a great city which here sEr ikea and raat^cmles E he eve, * * * i\ 
double bay iiea below, interaecEed by the ialond dEy which, buriml 
at 11* base in plantatlOoM of palm-tree*, emerges midway into a 
auc^easlon of tioble buildinga^ whose fauUs of detail are loa t in ibv 
distance, while I ho harmoniEiua gratidettr of Ihe whole i% 

onbanced by the parting mya of the sun shming full upoo them. 

From this culBainaling poml of splendour, the city tapers away 
towarda Cnlaba in a gently curving pfomontofy juat broad mOugli 
to mark and complete the perfect ouliine of Baoll Bay Beyond 
lEmtuhea the broad harbour with ila ialanda ; and the mountains 
of the Kcmkani with their batllamented aummita, form ihe back- 

f round of the picture. _ Perhaps. aUhough Bombay doea not likr 
ngland appeal li> Ifac imaginatiou by the charm ofgrcat and holy 
memoriea, it might not be eatciMiicd sscrihgioiu to appFy 10 her, 
thas aeen at aunaet„ or Still better jo the iropicat radiance of the 
mooftUglUi the Word* of the poet 3—*" A precioui ?ilOnc aet m Ihe 
silver sea." 

Kryer'^ New Account of i^aat [ndia and Persia, 

■ Oviogt On'a Voyage, J 689. 

* Crose'a Voyage to the East Indies, U ^ 
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abundance of food.^ Tliis Boa VidAi Hke tiie later Buon- 
Bahla^ is merely an attempt to explain the more ancient 
Mnsalman and Hindu namesp Manhai, Mambai or 
Mumbai. According to the Gujarat histories a Hindu 
chief held the islands of Mabim* * Manbai and Thana in 
while Manbai or Mambe is mentioned in the 
Mirat 4 -.Ahmadi under the dates 1507^ 157J+ ^$ 7 ^ ^^d 

15S3 A. t>. K The earliest European writers to mention 
the name were Caspar Correa who speaks of Bombaim 
in 15CB and Barbosa who writes of Tbuna-Mayambu 
in 1516*; while various references by Portuguese writers 
to Mombaymp Bombain, and Bombayim occur in 15^5* 
153®+ 1543. ^554 t 5 ^ 3 ^ Bombaim was the 

form used by Balti m I5B3^ and Bombain that of 
the Dutch traveller BaldcEus in 1666 “; while in the 
satne year Thevenot speaks both of Bom baye and 
BombaOm K Bombay is used by John Viau in 1636 “ ; 
Bombay appears upon a rupee struck by the English in 
1667 ; and in 1676 Tavernier refers to the famous port 

of Bombeye 

What then is the real origin of the name? Some have 
supposed that it Is derived from MutaraJt (lucky) and 
was given because the island was the first land sighted 
by seamen voyaging from Arabia and the Persian Gulf to 

^ Pe Cjuire'n Pri-meiro ftatundo^ $1. Alao stca Edwardrii" Rise 
eif Bainbay , P- ^7” 

* Raiilftlii. Hp 3^0. 

^ BLrd*!a Gujsniip lie, 11^, *34^ 3^41 Bayloy’s Gujarati ai* 

ll6p 221* 

* CurrcA's LervdiUi. 1+ gJb.. 

* BlAEilciy'i See aEao Madcan^a- Guide to B«^mbay 

(J91W), p. i. 

* Yule iind B»meir)i Hotisofi 

T PnrrliaV 5 * 5 ^ 

* Churcliiirs Itif 5^1 

■ ThevenOt'i VoyaKfrs. V, 4O and 24 ^ 
lu Bird wood's Record Report^ 314. 

Yiite^ and BurnotI‘'s IldbfrOn Jobsoti+ 

Tavernier^* Voyng?cB. Ed* 167S. Fart P* S» It may be 
noted that although the form Romhaifn continued in uw till thL- 
eighteenth ccntuO% present spelling,^ Bombay or Bomhai^ 
iwcurs in 1 in Dom Joao de Caatfo'a Jioftirv 

and although Fryer hns Bombaim in the body ottlia book* tlie form 
Bdmtwiy heads hia map of 1673 (New aczotml of E 4 Wt India and 
Persiat p. 61 h 






Sopara, Cliaul anti ThanaJ Colonel Yule on the other 
hand believer Mumba lo have been the onginal form of 
the ^^LJhan1mnd;l^ Manbni, while others form the name 
from the juKtnpDsition of ^!ung;a and AJp ^Enng^a bein^ 
reputedly the name of a KoH who bnilt the orif^inal 
temple of MunibadevL Of these three dematiems^ that 
of Colonel Yule is almost certamly correct; and must 
have been borrowed from the shrine of Mumba Devi^ 
which js known to have stood near the PAanit Talao or 
Gallows Pond, a site now' included in the enclosure of 
the V'iotorla station of the Great Indian Peninsula 
RaiEw'aVp and which was removed about 1760 w'ith other 
buildings to its present site+ in order to admit of the 
completion of the Kspknade and the ereclion of fresh 
fortiiications." In the present day tiie shrine of 
Mum bade vi situated at the south-west comer of the 
g'reat Mumbadevi tatiki in the very heart of the city, is 
accorded more general reverence than perhaps any other 
shrine on the island. 

Prolonged inveatlgatfon leaves little room for doubt 
that the word Bombay is directly derived from the god* * 
dess hlumba, the patron deity of the pre-Christian KoIiSk 
the earliest inhabitants of the Island ; and it only remains 
to ascertain the onginal form of the goddes^'^ name. 
Sir James Campbell believed it lo have been a corruption 
of Maha Ammat the Great Mother^ the local manifesta' 
lion of the universal influence of the great goddess 
Parvatij and he recorded the follow'lng e^iplanations of 

* A in Frazer's Khf?nujin ( p. suETifr^ts this nriain by 

retOrdirtg that the finit land pighlvd On entering P{»iikan Galf 
was known 10 Sailer* M StombAfmk (the Lucky^^ ROEabay Town 
and Island MalcriAl^, Fart 111 , p, 64^ 

*Sve Murpby in the TrmnjmCliona ^f the Bombay C^ograpbiiCal 
Socicly for ittw, Vok, 1., ijp. ** .Mumbadevi';! temple was moved 
to its present site about eighty yean^ ago-'" 

Carnaln Ha 11 + RrNl (Fmgmeciisi of Voyages and Tr*velft| VaU 
111 . liB^zn^bo WAS In Bombay in iHij; wnSti j—**The word 
Bombaym strtiok. the tar of the nativa boatmont who pointed in the 
dirovlkm to wldch Lhey themsehes were steering, and eaJied out 
•Mombay! Bombay!" Tbii word* t am totd by an orien^l 
schotar, Li a Corruption of Sloomhadevy ov the Goddess ofMoomba, 
from an idol lo which a lemple is still dedicated on tho iiJand-'' 

* Mf*- Graham in her Diary of a Toof ±n India <1609) dweribed 
the Mumbadevi tempk ^ the largest psgoda In Bomhay+ and stale# 
that by her image and attributes the goddci^ seems lo be the wife 

of Siva* FartatL 
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the change. ** One explanation is an association with the 
word Mumb or water-pot, the }ar so mtich used as a 
guardian-dwelling in Hindu lennple and house rites* 
That Mumb is the original form of the name Mnmbe 
finds support in tbc jingling assonance Trumb, the 
apparent root of the name of the neighbouring island 
Trombay. Still the absence of any reference to the 
water-pot^ cither in the legends or in the temple or 
image ornaments, sad the faci that the uniiers+il 
Dasara (Septemher-October) brass pot inauguration in 
Mumbadevi's temple is knoxvn as not as Afuminr 

takes almost all probability from this sugges- 

tionJ'® 

** An important incident In the history of the island 
favours another origin of the local form Momba- 
liarly in the fourteenth centun,^ apparentty in ijry or 
1:^18:," in thegicam of vigour which brightened the first 
year of his reigUt the Emperor Mubarak Shahp otherwise 
known as Sultan Kuib-ud-In spread his 

power from Dnulatabad in the Dcccan to the coast and 

t'orbes in hiss UneiiEai IHI. 44JJ nientiwiss lUr i^LfcEid 

b caUeU by the Er*h?nAt|ii Mahii-Maliaclevy or ^tahn-Mahadev* 
and miJilsdfenly Addi that this may be inlerprrted the i^itand of the 
g tes^t god or t>hi va, 

Sir James Campbell fufth^Jr renaarka :—SlaJiamadevt <icenl9 lO 
bo the SBra*- goddrsn ■with thr lieeid of n deformed woman, whom m 
id6a Tavernier(BaU a Edition, It* name* Mama-Ni^a, nnd to b« 

the Mahamaai of Nagarkot Or JjdftTUlliar, described in (he 

rt [ j, IL 10(j) aa the *rife or power of 7^1 ahad ev^ Aft regard* 
the Bombay Mnmbadcvi the form AfahammA explaina the cuf^oos 
name Mahomed Davey> Tank applied in the Prindpal t- ngincer'* 
report of lo a lank clo*<? to ihc former Mombadevi ^hfiTve lO 
the north-west of ForS George- To (he common people ol Kaihia- 
wer and CuUh Bombay is still Momaii and lO the t^aoskril-knowing 
Alnha Maya, the Great Glamour.^ Bombay Town and IsJaod 
MatrriaEftH Part HI., 645- 

t Compftre In Madras Siva's title, Kumbhesearam^ Lord of 
the Water Pot- Wilson {Work* EH, 18S) says ihc jar i§ a com- 
fflOH blit euridus s^hslitute for t Uc goddess. For he* { Ra-ft Mala L^ 
i*y» ihe founder of a village se(* tip a water vesnel as an 
i^blem of the family goddes*. TP caU a jar a substimte for or an 
emblem of a Jfaddesa is rather to miss the religious aeoae of llm 
fiancthy of the jar. The jar is properly the home of the godde** 
or inl^uetiper a dwelling abiding in which the Wandering bend 
setlEe* into the kindly guardian* All through -Hlodu ritual and 
Hindu arebite^tarc the j*r Or pot is the spirit home. Bombay 
Trjwn and [aland Material*, Part HLp p- 64511 

' The eaacl year is disputed. See Elliott^s History, 1 lli 3 il 
arid 56f- See Chronology of India by >rabel Duff, where the date 
i* given at 
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overran SalsciiB and BombayThe local tradkions 
that Mubarak Shah or his captains destroyed temples and 
persecuted Hindus in Bombay are borne out by the 
accounts of the Franciscan monks, Jordanus and Odoric, 
who were in Thatia about ijso and who describe hoxv 
the country had lately passed under the Samcens who 
bad destroyed an Infioite number of temples * So 
jfiievously did the Bombay Hindus suffer that the name 
Mubarak Shah still lives in local tradition as Minnbarak- 
shasa, the demon Mumba. The fact that the pun has 
been preserved in Bombay tradition, coupled with the 
well-known practice of gods and goddesses taking as a 
title the name of a conquered demon, seems a natural^ex¬ 
planation why the local Maha-Amma was turned into 
Mumba*. The sudden slackening of Mubamk's hold 
over Bombay, perhaps news of the mad passion, cruelty 
and lust, which, according to Ferisbta, during his two 
remaining y<*ars made Mubarak's reign and name too in¬ 
famous for history woiild to the Brahmans of Bombay 
seem possession by the avenging fury of the local Mother 
whom he had dishonoured. This suggestion may seem 
fanciful. It receives confirmation from the following 
passage from the .^fahutmya or Panegj ric on the Bombay 
temple of Walfceshwnr quoted in Mr, Murphy’s article 
on Early Bombay in the Bombay Geographical Society's 
Transactions of i'S44 <Vol. i, page i,toJi ‘’The temple 
(of Mumbadevi) was built shortly after the Hindus of 
Bombay had suffered In their religion from the tyranny of 
Mubarak Shah.” This statement seems to imply some 
sudden cessation of Mubarak’.s interference with Bom¬ 
bay. which the Hindus attributed to the guardian 
influence of the locfll Mother, and in honour of the result 


‘ The MsmIiukii Kwicrlms are vague. Aee<»»<ling 

THrikh.i.FifO* SJiahi (EUiall’n Hiitorj- 111, 

the Marmthas were brought inio lobjeAion, JerUhtA (Briggs, , 
3.89) no special mtntion ot the Kopkan ww)oe<U. 

• Of the practice ef Gaardlan* ado|^ng .» > 

softie conqiaered fiend examplw may citH m . ^ i TiHnore. 

is Bev^ the destroyer of the Asum erfiend J i, 

shvaror Siva Who sir* the fiend T’Tf"'?' The" ririHr 

idea. The spirit of the <taiij passes mto the , me J^nl O 

the victim paties mlc the god to whem the viclim « 

* Brigg s Perishw, t. 3«9-m ! Elliet's Me*aliiian Hisfornms, 
]]]. 316-117, 
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gav* her as a Ittle the name of ihc defeated foe Muburak 
Shah, the demon Slumbarakshasa/’* 

After commenUn^ upon the connection between the 
King Mombaro^t mcniioned by Ihc au(hpr of the Periplus 
of the Erythrcan Sea (A. 247; McCrindie, 113}, 

and Bombay, Sir James Campbell gives his final decision 
that Mumba is a special form of Maha Amma^ the Great 
Mother, designed to glorify the local guardian by embed- 
ding in her name a trace of the defeated Mubarak Shahi^- 
It is however possible that the name is a corruption of 
Maha-x 4 mba-ai (the Great Mother Ambaji Amba being a 
synonym of Parv'ati, wife of Sivai and the soflix ^ Ai>' 
meaning ‘mother,' being a term of rcs.pcct often applied 
by Marathi-speaking Hindus to I heir goddesses^ This 
view is corroborated by the fact that the liindiiSt even of 
to-dayi speak of the city' as ** Mambai " or Miimbai/^^ 
Other authorities however consider that this derivation is 
not phonetically possible and trace the origin of the name 
to Mommai the title of a village-goddess in Kathiawar. 

^ **Ttie iradiliiHi that the tiaHio Momba 'a Uketi frofn sonu- 
demon onnq|ueif«t by tJic loc-al Mothtfr ban aLi'O been tflahnTaled 
into A. local Sanskrit Pumn of uncertain date. The Pumn [cLli$ 
how ibc demon Mumhiiraka by faulllei^ devotion won froin 
Brabma the boon that no man, drmon or gcKl, lihould overpower 
binir Armed wilh the certainty of victory, Mumba waiitcd man^ 
kind. Mis victim^ prayed to V'iishnu ; and Ibe Koardian, coltinK' 
to hia kid Siva and Urahma, Tfom Lheir unilcd ^plendouc produced 
a pmiling el^ht-armcd goddess, Par Mven daya ahe fo^shl with 
liia demon Mumba. On tho olj^hth nbo hurlect hiini frocn his^ car. 
Before slaying hint the goddrsa asked M^umba to name a. booii. 

Goddess,'" he replied I *'beplea.^ed EO lake my name Mnmba.'' 
The geddefa agr-ew, and the demon wor^iipped, blesf^cd her and 
died. This legend ia quoted at page^ yo to 34 of Pasiitnti 

Tlie autbor^GovlndS^arayon, add!i Thl^ demou per 
hapaMubarak L,a hnEer of the Hindu religion, who after himjelf may 
hav^e called the chief place on the island Mumba pur orMubarakpur." 
No known evidenee support ft Ihe VuggeVtion that Mubar,i 1 c called 
Bombay alter liioasolf. But i^ oa quoted by Mr+ Murphy, I he 
temple to Mumbadcvl Wa& built ftoon after Mubarak a army retired 
from Bombay, the fact that the goddcs»'» litle i;! the imme of the 
Hindu-hating emperor Mubarak Shah is w-dUntgh efilablinlsecL ' 
Bombay Town mad laJmnd MaUrial^, Part ML, Compare Ed- 
wardee' Rise of Bombay, wge 42. 

* Bombay Town Knd [»fiiTid Materials, Part III ,645* 

* Edwardea'Ri>e of Bombayt P-P- 42, 4j. The acccpiance 
of Amba as tflO middle word of the coeipound gets rid of the 
tautology inherent in Sir Jamn CampbeEra Maba-Amma-ai^ Other 
cxan^le^ of tbe uae oftlic auffia * ai" (mother) are Jogai (Jogai-ai 
and Gorai (^Gauri orGori ^ aii]i, a VtLiage In Sal^etie. tt in worth 
remark that Amba if much a peraoniheation of the aboriginal 
goddeaa ParVati ia ihe more widely-kaown goddeaa Kali; and 
hence that both Calcutta (KaLl-ghat) and Bombay derive Ihoir 
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the nomenclature of individual portions or Qff^ 
Qombayi it (5 a reasonable gyppo^ltion that CoJaba is the 
same word as KolabAp the name of the distflct which 
lie^ on ihe far side of the harbour^ Antonio Bocarro 
:;poke of Colaba as the islet called Candir' in ; 
tn the time of Gerald Aun^ier it appears as Colio^; 
Anderson calls It Colaba In [856^, and the Abbe Cottl- 
nean de Klogfiien mentions Culaba in 1827 ^ One 
de rival Ton of the name is from Kolvan or Koibhat* * a Kofi 
hamlet or holditig^—a view which ^aios weight from the 
fact that the Rolls undoubtedly settled herep as in other 
parts of the islandp in prehistoric times, and also from 
the fact that there was an oart known as Koibhat on 
the island during the early days of British rule. * 

On the other hand Moles worth states that the name 
of the mainland district is a corruption of the Arabic 
KtslaMi^ meaning a neck of land jutting into the 
sea—a desenption which exactly fils Colaba^ * The 
origin of Apollo (Bandar] is still unde term ined. In 
Aunglcr's agreement (1672*74) it appear^ as Poloj 
while in 1743 it Is written Pallo ^ ; and the original 
form of these w^ords^ is I'srlously stated to have been 
Palva (a large war-vessel) \ and PaTlav (a cluster 
of sprouts or shoots), ® A fourth derivation is from 
Padao (small trading*vessel)» known to Bombay residents 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as the class 

n£.mc* Ifom »ed the ajune paHitUivpd duly. ^Ismbai or 

Mumbadrviia the prime^'^al jifttren dci ty of thff city aod iiland of 
PopnbzLy^ 

^ Livro PlanEAa Dai FortoJeza^, qeeted by Da Cunhni 

OrigiM of Bembayp pago 16^ 

’ Sombay Town und Island ^lalcrlalap Part 111* page J 53 , ft 

* AndmOn's English \n Wcsiem IndlA. 

* Inat* VAsca Da Gnma* Vol. UL quoted by Da Canhap 

OrlgiJi of Bombay, page 

* Dm CunMt Origin of Bombay * page aoi* 

* Holes worth's Mamlhi Dictionoryp qu^ledln Bombay Gntelteer, 

VoL Kl, page 1 (Note). 

' Da Cunha. Origin of Bn at hay p page 305, 

■ Da Cimha, Origin of Bombay, Bombay CoiettecTpVoh XTl 1 . 

Part II, App^ndPii; A, where it \% saggealed lhat Pol™ maybe* 
comipLion of the Fngli^h ApoUo. 

■ t>a Caeba, Origin of Bombay, 306- 
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or veslids chiefly used by ihe Malabar Piratep- * * Of the 
four derivations that Fallav \s perhaps the most 

plausible. Mandvi, which is written Mandovim in 
Portugese documents and Mamlavle In early English 
records, is the ordinary Marathi word for a Costoms- 
House;- while Umarkhadi is obviously composed of 
fig*trcei ^iomcr;pfta) and khadi (a creek)* 

and together with Paidhoni (i.c., the Foot^washJ points to 
the inHow of the sea in early days into these portions of 
the island^ 

Cavel* which was ori|rinally occupied almost exclu¬ 
sively hy Kolisi who were converted by the Portu¬ 
guese and attached to the parish church that for¬ 
merly stood on the Esplanade* has been considered a 
Portuguese corruption of Kol-ivar, a Koli hamlet* but 
may equally w^cll be a corruption of the Portuguese 
word for a chapel ; while Phanaswadi derives its 
name from the Phanas or jack-tree iArfoc^r/tus 
fiim) which fornicrly g^rew* here in abundance. ^be 
vegetable kingdom has indeed been responsible for 
maov place-names on the island^ as for example Borbhat^ 
the garden of Bor fujui^) in Girgaum; 

Vadala {Banian grove) [ Varli [Vadali}i formerly written 
Varell and Verulce (the avenue of Baniansj^p Chinch- 
pooghly or Chiuch-pokli (Tamarind Dell); Mingot- 
Mandali (Prickly-pcar tract) ; ^ladmala or Man mala (the 
orchard of cocoa-nut palms}, which is now called Mahim 
woods. In other parts we find Cum ball a o r Kambala hill 

* **■ The pJacr Iftr mcni'riTiig hoa.tK wsla jaEkl in tiit 

be! ween the BembAy anU Cel^bA hlands# U was then called 
PadftoBaniifarf which In cdiirne cf Is me became Poln and 
Apollo Bandar. The road VaUSing frofti Padao fSandar, calleii 
iaEcrOn Pnlvft Bandar, through the broad Ei^planade to Girgmim, 
wat then called FaJva Road. Am late aa imi, thin long street p 
now named Girgaam Road, wsm $iqmp[y Falva Road. Apollo ip ibuS 
a traniformatian (sf Padno, mper paa^lcg through the inlcmiedial e 
alagen of Falva and Folu/' Da Cunha, OrhRin of Bombay, 172. 

* Da Cunha, ittd, p*lfe 317. qaclcs letter of ^larch lU* 
ffom the Viceroy of Goa to bla *fel?cc«sor| m which the following 
words oficur :-“''‘The Moors give the name of Mandovlfi to what 
we call Cita|cim.hou!i«.“i^Scc also Edwardes" Rise of Bombay* 

and 93 a 

■ Edwordes'Rite of Bombay p j3; and Murphy's paper in tb* 
Trauaactiona of tbe Bombay Geographical SocieIy^ VoL L ifiyo-jS- 

* Da Conha. Origin of Bombay, pagc«p 305^ mS. EdwardtH* 
Rise of Bombay, page 46. 
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{from Kambfll, tHfinit ^icr ); Babula tank nod Babul- 
nath (pflrhaps •'^ooi the babul, Acacta itrahica ); Tardeo 

or Taddeo (the Brab g-cKl) and Tarvadl or Tadvadi (the 
Brnb-ffnfdcn); Bhcndi {Thesfesia foputneai bazaar; 
Sat tad (Seven brebs) Street ; and Chinch Bandar 
(Tamarind landirg-plnce).' 


ChowpattT is really CHati-pati (four chaimcJs) and is 
evidence of the inroad of the tide before the western 
foreshore was reclaimed * * ; Siri Rond, which winds up 
to the rid^e of Malabar Hill, is derived from the Marathi 
word Shidi, menninu a ladder or Aij^ht of steps >; while 
Gir^aum w'fls oing:infllly Giri-gratna {the hill-villaj^e), 
albeit a few people have suggested a spurious derivation 
from Girh (a vulture).^ Dongri, which appears in Eng- 
tish writings of the seventeenth century as Dunprey ^ 
and Dungaree,* means the hilly tract from the Marathi 
word ihagar : while Mazagon is possibly a corruption of 
Machcha-grama (fish-village), in allusion to the large 
colony of Koli fisherfolle who settled there in prehistoric 
times. The name is variously spelt MazaguaoTbv the 
Portuguese and Massegowng * by early English writers, 
and has been defined by some to be Mahish-grama (the 
buffalo-village) and by others to mean the central village 
on the analogy of the Marathi .WSisi^rAir''(the ccniral 
portion of a house).* The Inst derivation is the most 
plaiisibltf. 

Parifl, whicli writt en Pstrell by Si mao Boletbc*,^’ 

has usually been btid to derive its name from the tree 
Taral {fi^i^r{tphragma chekwimdrs) or Pad el {Bignonm 
suavtolens) altboufrli Niebuhr (Voya|je Tl. la) in 
gave rise lo ft suggestion that it was an incomf^lcte form 
of Srttis Parcit or Non Pareil, the iucofnparablet tn iillu- 


^ Bombay town find Iflland ^latcriah^ (*arl JH, ^5^ 

■ Cnfnparo the |Dcali(> known Sutpali in t|w Thmrvik l34»f riel ; 
Edwnfdtfa' Riw of Bomhay, 39 * 


Edwnrilcg' Rise of Bombay^ 

Ds Conha, Orifrin of Bomliftj'ii 


" Ckiacfit Downing* Hjalory of the Old Waw 07J7)- , 

• A. Haifliltoft, New Account of b«tl India and Pemia (1^44^ 

■ I>a Cunha, Origirt of Bombay, 

■ Ftyer'H Travels in EaM India and ^“trsia- ftomh»v 

• Pa Cenha, OriB^in Of Bombay, $9^ F.*lwardes Riie of Eombav, 


1 Da Crniha, Origin of Bombay^ JOS- 
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mion to tbe .splendour of old Government tfoiis^ei. [t is 
equally likely that thc^ naine ib a shortened form of 
Pamlip g^iven by the Paochkalshi commynity to eomme^ 
morato the shtioc of Vaijanath hlahadeo Parali in the 
Doccart** Bhiileshvvar cams its name froni tbe shrine 
of Siv^a in his form of Bhola tfebe simple) • i ^vhile 
Bycalla, which was written Bhoycalem in 1767,1 is 
held to be Bhaya-khala or the level ground of the Bhaya 
or Bawa {Ca^sfa An alternatu'e derivation Is 

from Khala (the threshing-Roor) of Bhayai th^ latter 
name being common among Agris and Kunhis^s 

Breach Candy seems to mean the beach at the mouth 
of the hollow or pass, that is to say^ the hollow between 
Cumballa ridge on the north and the Malabar ridge On 
the south. The use of breach for wave-breaking or surf, 
the modern beach, is common among writers of the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth cemuries/' By the middle of 
the eighteenth century the word seems in Bombay to 
have been locally applied to the break or gap in the rocks 
of the western shore, ihroogh which the sea hooded the 
Flats ? : while Candy is the old spelling of Khind or 
Pass, as exemplIHed by Sit James Mackintosh's Ganesh 
Candy (1^04} for Gnnesh Khind** The absence of either 

^ The li:i!i)rani in Ul«- vl AlshmCeo at Purel in repute^ 10 

be or Hieir-^eneraled and to beofeqo&l ssuicthy wUli 

Sh* linghrn of VaJjanath ^laliadoo at Pani.li in the Deccan. S« 
EdwpirE^eil' Rise of Sombay, ^^4. 

* tocaj tradition! connects it both with 3^hcla, a rich Kolih and 
with BhoLanaLli, n Pardcai,. each of whom are saiJ to have iHiilt tlie 
Orij^Tial temple ef BhuliSi^hwar. The perpetuation of Ifao name of a 
roenderof a lemple in the I hie of the deity 14 very common^ 
Ibeahrufie of Lakh ad ei"! on IVtaJabAr HltU 

‘ Bombay Tewii and lilaad Alateriah, Pari 111, 445* 

* page 

Ed word Rise of Bombay 1 44^ 

■ Sh.akespeare, Twetflh Night, IT, t- Sir Edward Micfaelburne 
|l604|in Kerr's VoyAges^ VIll, gi, writes^ At Sumatra the sea 
went wUh ao violent a breach on the shore that Iho people cOuld 
not land.*' Finch (1610) in Kerr's Voj-agea, Vm, i6i, aavs: 

Augustine ifv Madagascaf may eaaitv tw found ju it 
brOAehefi on either s^idc-" Da^ii (1602J in his Voyages and Works, 
110 , writes: There waa a Sudden Jbtonn so ihal our ship did 
drive over a breach and ouf boAl 4 Sank at Ehe ahore." 

' Grose (175n, VoyaKs 1 . 53) nAys : The caesew ay at the 
Bmeaeh where I he sea has so gained On the land as nearSy to 
divide the istand.'^ Al;«0 see Milllary Report of jyyi (PolUical Diary 
14 of ih43) which note^ thai from Varli to the Breach the sea is 
surrounded by sharp rocks*" Bombay Town and Island MaleHats, 
Part Hip 6<J. 

* Life Oi Sir James Mackintosh, I, 276, 
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a tower or creek at this paint nillitales sgffllnst Or* * 
Murray MiicheITi derivation from Buraj-Khadl{the creek 
tower)- * 

Sion, whick whs called Siam by Fr^-er* and Syva by 
SimAo Botelho (^554) ^ ft Portugfiies* corruption of 
the M^traibi Swwtcki a boundary or limit, Sion village 

being the boundary between the island of Bombay and 
Salsette* Dadar i^ a nume of comparatively late origin# 
for the whole of this locrLlity was known to Fryer ns 
Salvesongi * a corruption of SafvnciOk the Portiiguesc 
parish of Our Lady of Salvation. The ordinary meaning 
of Dad.ir In Marathi is a bridge; and U U h reasonable 
supposition that at some early period a rude bridge was 
built here acros.^ a treek or arm of the invading sea* ^ 

Ho trustworthy origin of the name Matiinga has yet 
been discovered- In its earliest form it was perhaps 
Matanga-ali or Mataogastbnnp which would mean either 
the place of elephants or the place of the Mhangs 
As regards the former it is the merest conjecture that 
Bhimdeo, or Bimb Raja^^ may have stationed his 
elephants In this locality at the time he W'as ruling 
!it Mahltti ; w'hlle the latter meaning is discounte¬ 
nanced by the fact that early writers never spoke of the 
low-castes of Bombay by this appellation.* Mahlm on 
the other hand is undoubtedly the Portuguese equivalent 
of Mahikavatip the pompous Sanskrhised form of 
mcaniiig either the Earth or the Great (Goddess) which 
was the name given to the island by Bhimdco's colo¬ 
nists* Fryer mentions it in 169S under the name 
of Maiim:» Downing calls it May am in 1737 
while Murphy slates that In ancient Marathi hiistories of 

1 See Vule and Burnell# Hobson—Jobsu^n* 

' Fryrr'ft Travela in East India and Persia. 

■ [>n Cunh^T Origin uf Eomtwiy, 

^ Fi^er^l Travel* in EajU [ndia and PeraiBp page 67- 

- There i» a loeaHly uf this name neiu' Rajapur, Rntnagiri 
DistricLi which owes its nacne to a bridge acruaa the crecK- 

^ See Alole^WOfth^^ Alaraihi Diclktnary undcT Slalinga^ 

■ See History chapter* 

* The name appeara Aft Maluqueffl* 

* Fryer's Travels b Ea^l India and Persia- 

” D’oWfiLng'a Hiftt< 3 iT[’ of the Old (iTjr)' 
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Bombay MBbim is referred to Blmbastharii Preibha- 
vati and MnhikaY^ati.' Siyti or SeYvri^ which Fryer 
referred to as Sari^ is held to derivs name from 
Sh'Bdi or Sh^avadi {the place or j^arden of Siva]/ or 
possibly from Shivarv adi K The origin of Nagpuda Ithe 
hamlet ol the serpent) and Agrlpada (the hamlet of the 
Agris) is rendered clear by remembering that the suffix 
is identical with the Kanarcse meaning a 

village or settlement^ and is one of the many w'ords 
of a considerable Dravidian element to the 
early population of Bombay.^ 

Diiiiiicms, The modern^ administrative divisions ot Bombav are 

niid -L. ^ , . . , + 

to St large eictent based upon the physical divisions; of 
the island in ancient times. So long as the was 
allowed free ingress the area comprised within tJie island 
naturally resolved itself into Cotabflp The Fort* * the 
Esplanade and Malabar Hill* Ma^agon, Pare!, Mahim and 
Varli ; and it is to these main areas that English wTiters 
of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries refer 
with occasional notices of scattered villagesp such as 
Si cm I Sew'rl and Walkeshwart which stibscii] neatly lent 
their names to extensive admiaistrative divisions. By 
degrees how'evurp as populatioa increased and spread 
away from the Fort and urban administration became 
organiscedt it became necestiary to formulate more 
definite divisions* Thus in 1864“ Government prescribed 
the limits of Bombay to be - * the islaiYd of Bombay and 
Colaba and Old W^oman^s island,*' subdiYuded into the 


I7^i8jsa. 


la^ 


J TftuMiCliOnP or the Uombny Deographiical VoL I, 

The records that prlar Id Bhlmdeo^a arriVAl 

the island of Mahim was known as Ncwale or Barad hel fD^rt 
island). ^ 

* Da Cutkhti+ Origiti of Bombay^ 

“ Compare Gpwaree (Gowndi) whii^li is adjacent to Sivrii 

* ^#1^ KillclV KAnarese-^ct^Msh Lexicon; Edwards' Ris^ of 

Bombayp pAges 19-11. 

* Id tjjj Bombay conAisled of two inwnSi Bombay and 
>lahrm,and eight vilLa|;es,l^Ia£agOn, Varli, Parclp Vadala, Biaigam, 
Matunga* Dharavi and Colaba, It had veven hamlela, two under 
ladala^ two onder Dharavi, and three und^^r PareJ* it had five 
koli qiia 4 -ter« and three ault-paiiis^ tMichacl J57.) Unlil 17S0 and 
some hfQc after Mahlm was eot»idered a snburb of BombHy 
(Bombay Gaij-lt^r.Vol. XKVi, Fart Jii* %arli we sometinie* 
nod meluded m Mahcm. 

* Tones of India, 
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following :— 

Colabiki 
Pofi. 

Mondvi Bind B^ndArx, 
BhiYlc^hwmr# 

Bi^a^cb Carvdyi 
Sifaiabar Hill, 


3 - 

4 ' 

5 - 

6. 


9 . 

ii>. 
] i. 


KjunaLbipLLra. 

&rAHi|fOn Mount. 
Ctiinchpok^l# 

Vat'li. 

Mabpm Woo dm »nd 


In th« follciwing' year, which witnessed the pa.ssiiig of 
Act II of i86s aad the creation of a Municipal Corponi- 
tloD, the Municipal Commissioner was ob%ed for assess* 
ment purposes to formulate the followings new scheme 
of wards* J— 

I, C<klftba Ward. *■ 


3 , Fori M 
3. Manid'n >1 
4* Bhiit<ii^h war W^ard. 
Umarkhadt 


Gir^AUiB Wardi 
7. KamalhipLira p>, 

g. MaJ&bar HiU ,, 

9. M aitagon *T 
10. Mabiin and Par^tWard^ 


Of these main wards, Mandvi and tTmarkhadi and the 
area immediately surrounding them were designated 
“The Old Town”, while Bhuleshwar and the area ex¬ 
tending from it to Byculla were Irnowu as '‘The New 

Town.” , 

So far it had not been found necessary 10 subdivide 

the wards into sections; but by 1873 an immense 
growth of population and continuous building-operations 
rendered necessary a fresh distribution of the urban area. 
Thus in that year the following divisions were adopted :— 


A Ward 
B Ward 

C Wwd 

D Ward 
E Ward 
F Wnrd 


Coloba. The Part, Eiiplanade ■*. d 

Msirkelt Maudvi Chakla. Uisuirkh«di 
and S 

Dh&bn TalMv PhanWfcwadi^ Bhialcsh- 
war, Khara TsilaOt KiinaWiarWiwla, 

Khetwftdi I 

ChaepAtit Wllike*hwar and Maba- 

LokAbinh .. . '”3 

\[BflaKonp Tarwadip KaJ»alliipu fA, 
PareV AThd ^ .+■ — 5 

Sion,. Mahinip V'orli ■+■ — 3 


These subdivisions with slight alterations and the 
addition of six new sections have subsisted to the 
day. The Municipal wards now number 7, subdivided 
into 3a sections, as shown tn appendix I at the end of 

-atil'll*". __^--- 

•Annuat Report of the Mynidpld Ctiirtin5i»itfner for rHftS 
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La^r 


/sr/. 


The Police (Tivisions of the island correspond almost 
exaclly to the Municipal Wards shown above and are 
divided into Mventy-five subdivisions, of which four are 
comprised in each of the divisions A, B, C, and D, five in 
the £ division, and two apiece in F and G. An extra 
police division, for the administratioo of the dock area, 
rans from Male! Bandar in the north to the Camac basin 
in the south, with Frcre Road as its western and the 
harbour as its eastern boundarj.*. 

The Colaba section, ivhicb is hounded on the north by 
the Apollo Bandar and Wodehouse roads and the Wode- 
house overbridge, and on the south, east and west hy 
the sea, is divided into Upper and Lower Colaba by an 
imaginary hne drawn across the land at the north wall 
of Sl John's MemoriaJ Church. The former area contains 
the lunatic asylum, the observatory, the shrine of a 
Musulman saint, and the barracks and quarters of ihe 
European garrison; the latter area contains the old 
Colaba village, various cotton-presses, the cotton-green, 
Sassoon dock, and the termlons of the Bombay. Barodn 
and Central ndia Railway, its northern portion is a 
htckly populated residential quarter. The section is 
travers'd by one ma™ road, which bifurcates close to 
the Par samtanuin. the western branch following the 
me o he se^hore to the Cooperage and BandstandT nnd 
the atter following the line of the old Colaba causeway 
as <^rasthe Wellingtoti Memorial Fountain and the 
4i^o1Eo road* 

The Sou^th Fort section, which is bounded on the north 
Elphinstone Circle, on the south by the Apollo Handhr 
Kampart Row. represents one portion of the original 

iTtU ' O'-IJ Anfeier 

Ramnurt R thoroughfares are 

Rampart Row. which follows the line of the old forti- 

the Crescent Site upon which .he Prince of Wales' Museum 


GROSE'S RLAS 
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is be bulltp the Great Western HateJ+ which Formerly 
screed as an AdminUty House and a Recorder's Courtp the 
equestrian statue of His Majesty the Kini^*^Emperor^ the 
o!d Secretariatt the Currency office^ ihe Cathedral, the 
Town Halit and the Cystoms Hou^ie. Together with the 
North Fort section it constitutes tlie European bufulness 
quarter of the Island. 

Rampart Row merges beyond the Frerc or Floral Foun* Vorljk F^n 4 ^ 
tain into Homhy road, so named after Mr. William Horn-^ 
hy who administered the affairs of Bombav at the close of 
the eighteenth century* This thoroygbfare constitutes 
the western boundary of the North Fort sectloiii which is 
hounded on the north hy Fort street fPort Trust property) 
on the east hy the harbour and on the south by Churcli 
Gate street and the Flphinstone Circle. Encluding 
I'lornby roadp the section Is traversed from nortli to 
south by three main streets,, the Bohra Ba^^aar and 
Bazaar Gate streets and the Frere road4 The tu'O former 
arc old thoroughfares on the line of the orlsjinal streets 
intersecting the town which grew up around tlae Fort ; 
the latter whkh forms the boundnry of Port Trust pro¬ 
perty owes Its existence to the great reclamations of the 
harbour-foreshore which took place after i860. The 
section AS a whole represents the area in which the Farsi 
and other communities first commenced to settle about 
1675 : and its antiquity^ Is proved by the existence of 
the remains of Gerald Aungler's original Court-house 
at the junction of Bohra Baaasr and Gunhow^ streets, 
and a Pnrsi Agiari of great age. Of modem buildings the 
most noteworthy arc the Mint* the Fort Trust offices 
near the Ballard Pier and the tbiseaar Gate Polrcc ^tution^ 
which^ with the gardens and open space In from of it^ 
marks the site of the old Bn?mnr Gate of the Fort. 

The Esplanade section, as its name Implies, is the 
modern representative of the old maufan^ m which 
according to Fryer buffaloes and cows grazed^ and which 
in later years was reserved as a glacis in front of the 

•TliP CMrloii!i name Cunbpw in i^obuMy m fnrrupfitMi ei 
*■ GantUir” the n^me of an ancesror o-f Mr. JmifMnnatb bhankarsel. 

Ofd recoTd*^ flbo* that GxntM^II or Gnnbn Shcl »ellle 4 inBi^niluiy 
during thu Rr^U quarter of thn? i-ish lrrnllii century and rminded a 
merCArttiie bu!itnt^>« wlithSn the Fort wi][^+ 
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Fort Tt.^ wuth bouindar3'' is the Wodehouse 

rosidp to the north of which extend the Cooperate, 
the Ovalp the 3 iTorine Lines maidan nod recreation 
g^^ronnds of Bomhny; it^ eastern boundary consists 
of Rampart Row and Hornby road while on the 
west it Is bounded by Back Bay and on the north by 
rst Marine street and the Carnac or Ksplanade Cross 
roadt which represents the boundary between the Earo- 
pean bosinoss quarter and the Native city. The south* 
ern portion of the section contains the g'rcat public 
oHIices of Bombay^ built in a line facing^ Hack Bay ; the 
central portion contains the IL B. & C. 1 . Raiivvay ofbecs 
facLiij^ the tine at Church Gate station, the statue 
of the Quecrt'Kinpress \'ictoriai the Bombay Gyrnkhana 
club and grounds* the Military parade ground and the 
Native infantry linesp and three theatres ; while the north 
und north-castoni area contains the European General 
liospital and ihe Cama and Gokaldas Tejpal Hospitals* 
the Victoria Terminus of the Great Indiun Peninsula 
Railway^ the Municipal Qfllccs* the Head PoHcc OfTice, 
the Crawi'ord Market» the ofHcc of the Timrs qf /utfm, 
the School of Art and other educational institutions. 
The whole section* as it exists to-day, may be described 
as a visible legacy of the Share Mania of the early six¬ 
ties i for in the south are those ornatnental edifices con¬ 
ceived in the hrst instance by Sir Bnrlle Frere. and in the 
north-east lies the serried line of streets leading to the 
hrirbour^s edge which was called into csistence by the 
rochiinations commenced at that epoch. 

The Mandvi section^ bounded on the north by Paidhoni 
road, I St Chinch Bandar road and the xMasjld Bandar 
siding road to the harbour, on the south by the Carnac 
roadp on the east by the harbour and on the west by 
Chakla street and Jakhria Masjid roadt is divided natur¬ 
ally into twm distinct portions. The wes^tern half is 
intersected by narrow' and irregular streets and coa- 
scitutes one portion of the old towm outside the Fort 
wnllsi. which gradually grew up round the Kollvadi or 
Koli hamktp situaied a little to the north of the present 
Carnac road. This 15 an area to which the City 
rmprovemenl Trust lire devoting great attention^ and 
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much dcmolltLon ot iti-^inhary dwellings has taken 
piKCe in the iieigfhbDurhcK>d of Dong^ri Koli street, 
wfikti la perJiapis the moHt valuable: nnd best known 
•street in the neigh bourhaotl+ llie enstern portiisii from 
ArgyJo mad is comparattvdy modern^ being mositly 
reclaimed \mid^ and centatni^ the regular line of streets 
whkh debouch upon the Victoria Dock. Mandvn as a 
whole Is a purely mercantile section with the docks on 
one side and the godovviis and shops of native mer¬ 
chants on the other. The Masjid station of the Great 
Indlrin Peninsula Rail way p which earns a name from 
II wealthy mosque tn the noighhourhood, is situated 
iibont the nnddio of the -section ; and close at hand 
is the Mayjid Ikmdar bridge, hanked by a rotv of lofty 
house??* In one of which occurred the first nutheoticated 
case of plague in 1396. Ttie rondk which connects 
I he bridge with Frere road and the dock-arcHt, 
occupied by the great warehouses and granaries of 
the city* 

Chakla section is likewise an area devoted to native €Aakla. 
commerce. Bisected by Nngdevi streets which owes 
hs name to an old shrine of the serpeoti and bounded on 
the west and cast respectively by Abdul Rahman street 
and Chakla slreett section runs dm? north from 
Carnac road to Paidhoni at the junction of which 
ivitts the Ralbadevt and Parel roads lies the PaidhonI 
Police Stalloup built npproatimately upon the site of ifie 
ctd *■ Foolwash.” Abdul Kahmsin street, devoted to 
merchants of all denominations of whom the majority are 
Midiarnmadans., is the mo^i commercially valuable street 
in ihc locality ; w hile historically the moNt important area 
is Psiitlhonip which roughly marks the boundary beliveen 
the chief Hindu and Muhammadan quartern, tn the 
Hindu-Muhammadnu riots of 1S95 Paldhoni was the 
centre of the «fw/cwrc / and hither marched the main body 
of military and polke which eventually succeeded in 
restoring order. A few yards beyond the police-statfon 
On the right-hand Side a small road leads to the Mjnar 
mosque, w^hich is about tvio centuries oy+ 

Faidhoni road forms the southern boundary' of the 
tlmarkbadi sectionp which is bounded on the north by 
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BabukTank tosid^ on the cast by Don^fri street and the 
JaiS Road EJist, and on the west by Pare! road of, as It is 
familiarly termed, the Bhendi Bazaar. The southern 
half orthc ifcctlon Is crossed by a number of irrci^tar 
streets and lanes, of which Memonwada road and 
Nishanpada street are the most aoticcable, and is 
occupied by an 1 mmeti-sc number oflow-dass tefiemcnt- 
dwellings and ehawls. Of the buildings in this section the 
most iioteivortby are the‘‘Gate of Mercy " Synagogue, 
built by aBeni-Urael named Estektel in gratitude for his 
dellvemncc from the clutches of Tipu SiiltaUp and the 
ComTuort Jail bulk in 1SQ4 during the Governorship of 
Jonatbun Duncan. In the neighbourhood of the jail live 
many Sidis, whose ancestors played so important a part 
in the early history of the Island, and at a little distance 
from the jail is the old Babula tank, tvhich hos noiv been 
almost entirely Idled up. The most important thorough¬ 
fare is the Pare! road which runs north towards the 
chief centre of the milbindustry and the former restdence 
of the Governors of Bombay. On the right handt at tlie 
point where Parel road commence-s, is a Jaui temple o\ 
no great outwnrd attractions+ but reported to contain 
largu quantities ofjewelkr}' nnd precious stones : and on 
the opposite side a little higher up is a pretty little 
mosque belonging to the Shafiii seel of Sunni Muham¬ 
madans. On either side of Parel road are the shops and 
dwellings of Musalman merchants, clolh*dcakrs, saddlers, 
booksellers and others^ 

Dongri section, which is bounded on the north by the 
Wtidi Bandar road, on the south by tst Chinch Bandar 
road and Masjid Bandar road^ on the east by the har- 
bout, and on the west by Dongrt street, Jail Rtwid East 
and Mauagon road* approximates in character to Man- 
dvi, in tbat it contains nn ancient residential quarter and 
a modern sea-aide area founded on reclaimed ground» 
the dividing line between these Iw'o quarters being the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway line and the famous 
Kaoroji hilL This hill, of w^hich the Sett family are 
proprietors and w hich contains their ancestral mansion 
at its highest point, is the original Dongri hilh upon 
which a fortress was erected daring the early yearsi of 
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Hritiiih dominion nrid whence the Sidi jiUmlri^J of the 
(Ireat ^Itighnt on one occasion battered the English 
castle and forlificatiDns. Prior to the em of Portuguese 

rule it contained a settlement of KofiSi the ^^ituation of 
which is approximately shown by the modern Kollwada. 
The western side of Naorojl hill hni long been one of 
the most insanitary and crowded areas in Bombay, and 
was one of the locjiliiies upon which the City Improve¬ 
ment Trust first coQcenlraled its attention after its con¬ 
stitution m 1 80 . The eastern portion of the section, 
which stretches from the ftiot of the hill to the har- 
hoiir, is cut at right angles by the ArgyJe and Frcre 
roads as far us their meeting with the Wudl Bandar 
goods st/Ulon of the {ireat Indian Penmsola Railway , 
while the foreshore is occupied by the great Prince s 
Dock and its an ciliary buildings, the foundation iMoae 
of which was laid by his Majesty the King Emperor In 

The Market section derives its name from the three 
great cloth markets ivhicti fringe Sheik Memou streeit 
Its main central thoroughfare. riie Kalbudevi road, 
ivhich earns its title from a shrfne of Kali or Kalikadevvip 
once located in the island of iMahim and removed to this 
Incalitv during the period of Jifusalmdirr dorntfiion. forms 
I he western and northern boundary of the section, w^bile 
tTamuc road and Abdul Rahman street form respec- 
tivelv its southern and eastern limits. Apart from the 
fuel that an ancient settlement included between Lohar 
Chawl street and V'ithahvadi lane lies within it* the sec¬ 
tion dcservcH more than ordinary notice as coalmining 
the famous .Sheik Mem on slrectp the Jama Masjid, and 
the temple and lank of Mumbadevi, the patron deity of 
Bombay* For more than fifty years Sheik Memoti street 
has had the reputation of being one of the fichest 
streets ill Homhay. Outwardly its appearance belies its 
wealtbp but the soiithcrn half Is the business quarter of 
the richest cloth-merchants while the northern portion, 
known as the ** Sona-Chandl Ba^ar " contains the gold, 
silver and precious stones in which the great merchant* 
castes of Gujarat deal. \ I is always a busy th oroughfare. 

Crowded W'ith merchants at all hours of the day- At ibe^ 
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noiiu where Janjikar sired runs into It the eye rehts 
upon the white facade of the Jamn Masjid, bmlt in iKoa ; 
iind in the extreme north of the section lie the temple 
:md tank of Mumbailevi, which were removed hither in 
1766 from the spol where the Viciorin Terminus now 
stands, in order to make room for fresh foriIficalions. 
About half tvay up Kalbadcvi road stands a temple of 
Lnkshmi Naraven built in tS75 by Mr. Mnlji Jetha, a 
Hindu merchant, for the use ot Hindus from Gujaral. 11 
has a curious facade, adorned above with stereotyped 
figures of Hindu ascetics and below with representation!, 
of various deities, of which the central and most notice¬ 
able hgtire is the elephant-headed Ganpati. The southern 
portion of Kalbadevt road is crossed by one of the new 
streets, Princess street, projected by the Trust and 
opened by H.R.H. the Princess of Wales in November, 
1905+ 

On the west of the Kalbadcvi road lies the Dhobi 
Talao section, bounded on the north by Dady Shet Agiarl 
street, Girgaum road, Sonapur lane and n footpalh 
through the Muhammadan graveyard to the door of the 
Hindu burning-ground on Queen's road, and thence by 
a stmight line running south-west across Queen’s road 
to Back Bay. Its southern limits are Caroac road, ist 
Marine street and the level-crossing of Marine Lines sta¬ 
tion, and its western limit is Back Bay. The section owes 
its name to an old tank, once included withiu the limits of 
the Esplanade, which was used by the washermen of an 
earlier epoch : and its north-easterly portion is composed 
of the historic area of Cavd, one of ihc original settlements 
of Koli fishermen, who were converted to Christianity 
during the era of Portuguese rule and were incorporated 
in the old Esplanade parish. Cavel is still the home 
of a large number of native Christians. It is separated 
by the great central thoroughfare of Girgaum road from 
another historic locality, known to earlier generations as 
Sonapur, and cslending from Old Sonapur lane to a point 
nearly opposite to the Marine Lines station of the Bombay. 
Baroda & Central India Railway. This area contains 
the old burial and buming-grounds of the Island, both 
. Hindu. Musalman and English : and the old English ceme- 
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I cry liere w:is known fhmillarly In 1S14 “ I’adrc 

Burrows' goJown," BuiTOiv-i bcl«|jr the name of Uif 
j^arrisoii chaplain of that epoch. The wide now 

occupied by the ereat thorouijhfnrc of Queen's road. 
Icadiflg^ from the Esplanade to Malabar Hill, by the 
Bombay, Bareda & Central Indta Railway line, by the 
Parsi. Hindu and Muhammadan Gymkhana clubs and by 
the ride and footpath along the sea-face, is entirely 
reclaimed land : and it is almost impossible now to realise 
ihe aspect of the land prior to 1860 when the burial and 
burniiig-ffrounds were literally situated on the beach. Of 
modern improvements, the most notable is Princess 
street, referred to above, which runs from the Queen s 
road to Carnac Bridge across ths former site of a 
grossly-insanilary area known as the “ Dukkar Bnaaar, 
from the fact that a pork-butcher's shop stood near the 


entrance from QiJcen*5f road. + eii jl 

Immediately north of the Dhobi Talao section lies the 
Phanaswadi Wfctloti, so called from an orchard of jack 
trees which once flourished here. Bounded on the north 
by the Thakufdwar road, on the east hy rortugocse 
Cathedral Street and Bbuleshwar road, and on the west 
by Back Bay. the section In oaHvard appearance closely 
resembles Dhobi Talao, and like the latter has been 
crndually transformed from n collection of oarts or 
carder estates into a densely-built locality, fnnged on 
the by ground recJaimed: from the s«a and devoted 

to a main road, railway-ltne and open sea-fuce. The 
Iniit-named area has proved of the greatest use as a 
campiiiK-groutid during the cold season when the pla^e 
mortality commences to rise. Though the uihab.ted 
area is small, the section contains a comparatively large 
number of temples, of which perhaps the most note¬ 
worthy is the old Vaishnavn shrine of Thakurdwar on 
the Cirguum road- _ 

Very different In appearance is the interior section 

Bhuleshwar, so called from the great temple and tank of 
Bhuleshwar lying towards the south. Here the native 
Christian of Dhobi T.-ilao and Piianaswadi disappears, 
the Parsis decrease in number, and the Jams and 
Hindus generally predominate. The section ,s bounded 
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on the north by CowBsji Fat cl Ta nk rofid Mtd 
Erskinc road^ on the south by [Judy Shet Agiarl str^eti 
on the east hy the ICnlbadcvi and Fare! roads^ and 
on the west by Forluguese Cathednil street and Bhulesh- 
war road* The section h divided up by a very larg-e 
number of irtegtilar and confined streets^ the chief of 
which is PinjfHpol slreet* running east and west and so 
called from the Pinjrupol or home for diseased and aged 
animals, which was founded about jSj 5 by a Prabhti clerk 
In the office of Messrs. Forbes Sc Co. The Cowasji 
Patel Tank road ow^es its name to the son of one Rustom 
Dorabji who m 1692 placed himself at the head of a body 
of kolis and iifi.sisted the English to repel xm invasion by 
the Sidis^ For this good work he wx^s appointed by the 
Company Patel of Bom bay ^ and a San^d was Issued con¬ 
ferring the title upon him and his heirs in perpetuity^ 

The two remsinlug sections of C w^ard are Kumbhar^ 
w ada and Kham Talaoi both of which arc bounded on 
the north by Grant road, which was constructed about 
1840 during Mr» Grant's Governorship, at a time when Us 
surroundings were practically open country^ The Kum^ 
hharwada section is bounded on the west by Ardeshir 
Dady Street and Trimbak Parashuram street# on the 
east by Duncan road and on the south by Cowasji Patel 
Tank road and Girgaum Back road. It Is occupied 
largely by the lower and disreputable classes and is 
cut iuto two main portions by the great thoroughfare 
of Falkland road, construcled between 1866 and 1&6S. 
The north-east corner of the section forms a port ion of 
the area familiarly knowm as ‘‘Two Tanks^from the 
fact that tvro of the ancient tanks of Bombay once 
stood hcre> and* being occupied by the turbulent classes, 
has served on more than one occasion as a focus of 
lawlessness^ The north-w^estern corner of the section 
is occupied by the Northbrook Gardens opened In 1873 
to commemorate the visit of Lord Northbrook* the 
Viceroy, whose bust stands on the central path of the 
gardens. The Khara Talao section, bounded on the 
west by Duncan road, on the east by Parel rpad^ and 
on the south by Erskine road, is chiefly occupied by 
Muhammadans and contains nine mnciques. Its chief 
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tthjctl of inlcrcsi is ihe Nail Bai^aar Market opened in 
iit67. Mild so Cttlled from the fact that the main drain of 
the city flowed past this point in earlier times on its way 
Ui the Sin ices at Varli. Th e Ci ty I mp ro ve me n t Trust are 
engaged In opening out the crowded area situated 
between the Market and Farei road. 

The straggling Khetwadi section, which i,s bounded 
on the south by Girgautn Back road, on the north by 
Grant foad, on the east by Trimbak Farashuram street 
and Ardeshir Dad>r street, and on the west by the 
Kennedy Bridge across the B, B. St C I. Raitway and 
the Girgaum road, is a rtsidentia! tocaiily and contains 
no buildings of eatraordinary interest eacept the Sassomt 
Refonriatory in Charni road and a church and buildings 
of the Church Missionary Society near the railway. 

About 1838 it commenced to attract population and 
developed rapidly after the building of the Falkland and 
Charni roads, which intersect it, and ilie reclamation 
at Chau pa li* The Chaupati section, bounded on the 
north by Girgaum Back road, on the south by Back 
Bay, on the east by Charni road and on the west by 
GamdevI road, contains remnants of the oarts which 
once covered the whole of the locality, while the sea- 
face and the western end of the Khotc footpath which 
skirts It occupy the site of the old Ukdi Bandar, The 
Wilson College is the most noteworthy building in this 
section which is cot in halves by the Bombay, Baroda 
St. Central India Railway line, at the point where it 
curves inland to Grant road. 

The Girgaum section is bounded on the north by Git^nm, 
Girgaum Back road, nn the soutIt by Thakurdwar road, 
on (be east by Girgaum Back road and Bhukshwar 
road, and on thn west by Back Bay and Charni road. 

Like Chaupati and phanaswadi its interior portion has 
Hrisen open the situ of ancient oarts, such as Borbhat 
and Mugbhat, with the old Girgaum village as its original 
nucleus, ha most noteivorthy huildims are the Muham¬ 
madan sanitarium at the comer of Queen’s 
old Police Court on Girgaum Back road, the Allb1e.ss 
Bagh on Charni road and the Portuguese Church 
opposite the Tram termiiius. The latter building which 
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actually lieis juist outiide tht i^&clional limits vvaH fountlcU 
in 1773 iiod rebuilt In its present form in iS^Gf The 
neighbourhood of Charni road has of late years been 
liikeii up to some CKient for the building of middle-class 
Parsi flats ; but the bulk of the section still retains its old 
character as a BrahmaTi scttlemonU 

The Gotvalia Tank road Es the dividing line between 
the sections of ^Valkeshwar and Mahalakshmi- Ihe 
former, which practically comprises Malabar I [ill proper, 
has long beca fainous for the village and temples of 
Walkeshwar and Government House> which he at ils 
southern extremity i v%'htlc towards the northern end of 
the hill arc situated llie Ladies' Gymkhana, the Matabnir 
Hill reservoir and gardens^ and finally the Parsi Towers 
of Silence. The latter stund in a historic locality men¬ 
tioned by Dr. John hryer tn 1675^ and together with 
the Ridge road command a splendid v'lew of the western 
side of the Island. Standing here at nighi one looks 
dowm upon the palm-groves of Chaupati and acroS-*^ thw 
sw'eep of Back Bay to the High Courts the Rajabai Tower 
and the Colaba LighthotiseT the whole curve of land 
being jewelled with an unbroken chain of lights w hich 
has earned the appropriate title of " the Qneen*s 
necklace/' There were houses on Malabar Hill occu¬ 
pied by Etiglishmen as early as 178S: but its growl h 
as a residential quarter doles from the lime w'hen the 
Governors of Bombay relinquished theif mansiion aE 
Parel in favour of the present house at Malabar Point: 
w^hite its occupation by apprectabk numbers of native 
merchants synchronized with the appearance of tlie 
plague, which renders the city nlmost uninhabitable for 
a considerable portion of the ycnrF The Mahalakshmi 
section^ bounded on the north by Clerk road, on the 
east by the Bombay, Rnroda & Central India Railway^ 
and on the wes^l by the sca^ has the double character of 
a residential and industrial quarter, the former occupy¬ 
ing the summit and we^tiern slopes of Ciimballa Hill, the 
latter the level ground on the east of the hilL Five large 
spinning and weaving mills rront the Tardeo road, the 
most southerly being close to the cornet of Korjett street, 
so named in memory of an oHicer of the Bombay Police 
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wiw, al thL> time of Ihc Mutiny, by l>is foresight and 
traordinary' knoivlcdj'e of the vernacular saved Bombay 
from A mutiny of the jjarrison. The most noteworthy 
buildings in the ti'estern portion of llic section are the 
Parsi sanitarium on Crowaliu Tank road and the Maha- 
lakshmi temples at Breach Candy, which occupy the site 
of three old tcinplcs destroyed by the Muhammadans. 

The Ma?agon section/ hounded on the north by the 
Kal:» Chaukl road, on the south by the W^adi Bandar 
road and Clerk basiit, on the east by tlie harbour and on 
the west bv Ma/ui^on and Chorupdev roads, is in its 
present form lartrely the outcome of extensive barbour 
reclamations, .\roiind the Uhandarwada reservoir in the 
south-west still duster remnants of ibe original village, 
which formed a part of the manor of the Tavoras in the 
secciilLir\' i bu,i ihe tsorthcrti of 

section Is cut diagonally by Reny ro.td, on the east of 
Which lie the I'ramji Petit mills and much land belong¬ 
ing to the Port Trust- The Tamvadi section, which lies 
between Mastagon and the Parel road, and between the 
Kala Chaiiki road on the north and the Babula Tank 
road on the south, is partly an industrial and partly a 
residential quarter. North of Connaught road, for 
example, there are 13 spinning and weaving mills. 
while sooth of Victoria road one meets the spacious 
bungalows and wide compounds ivhich were so eagerly 
rented bv the Kuropean and well-to-do^ native com* 
munity at the time when the Governor of Bombay stiK 

lived at Parct. ...... 1. . j 

The .stand end Nagpadu sections are divided by the 

Bcllasis Junction road, hut practically form one area, ^ 

bounded on the north by Shepherd road, on the 
by Gram road, on the cast by Parel road and on the 
west by Duncan road. The whole locality approxi¬ 
mately represents the limit reached by ibe inflowTng tides 

I VI*,:. Ct mlwTn »avs '‘thefint walk we took wss to MaiaROTlf, 
a dirty Portegucse ''^'‘“8* 

Kong house, a ^wi'dT'twO h^^dioiiie Romish 

Which are certainly the lM!»l fruit T ever tasied. 
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before the Hornby Vcllard %ras heiUp atid one of ihe 
most insaiMlarv districlis of ihe istand iiiitil the Ctty Ira- 
provemertt Truiit took it in hand- It is now chiefly re¬ 
markable SIS contaminj^ the Police Hospital opened by 
Lord Lsitiiin|tton in ^904 and the model cA^'is for the 
work! a j^-cl asses built by the Trust. Kii mat hi pitta ^ which 
forms an almost perfect rectang-le between Bellslsis road| 
t)uncan roadp trranl road and Siiklaji street, was unht 
tSoa liable to periodiciil floodirt]^ by the sc+i^ and in spite 
ot considerable energy shown by the ^Intilcipality in 
jirtUicially raisinj^ the level of the ^;:rotmd is still some¬ 
what lowlyin^ and feverish. The seCtioOt which earns ks 
title from the KamalMs+ a tribe of artizans and labourers 
who imtnigraied rrom IL IL the Niz^im^a Dominions 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, conlains no 
building' of interest and is occupied for the most part by 
ihc lowest classes of the population. 

The Tardeo section, lying hetween the B- B, and C- L 
Railway on the west, Suklaji street on the east* and 
Beltasis road and Grant road on the north and south, is 
cut dtagotially hy the Falkland and Forns Roads and is 
largely composed of reclairned land. It forms a portion 
of the original Byciilla Flats, much of which was let at a 
low rental hv Government in earlier times on condition 
that the lessees reclaimed and improved the ground- The 
section is full of stables and may be described as the home 
of the .^rab hors^'^dealer. The BycuHa sectlion is bounded 
on the north by Knla Chauki toad, Arthur road and Ckfk 
road, on the south by Hellasis road (buiU in pre-mutiny 
days} and Hhepherd road, on the east by Parc I road iind 
on the wcv^t by the B. B, and C. L Railway* v\s in Tardeo 
I he original level of the land has been aftiflcialty raised, 
and the disadvantages arising from natural drcum.slan- 
ecs and from a huge lower-cf-iss population are largely 
minimised by the six flue thoroughfares which cut 
through the section and meet In n point at Jacob's Circle* 
The latter spot* which was formerly known as the 
L-cntral Station* w'as given Us present nnme hi iSSbin 
honour of General Le Grand jneob, and was adorned in 
that year »'Uh an ornamental fountain provided by 
public subscription* Eight mills and eighteen factories 
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of other kUids teMify to Ihc indusiriHl characicr of Un; 
»ei:tion ; and many idables ^vjfl be fautsd in the MUthern 
portion. Here also lb. sitMaU-d the Byciilla Cluhp the 
oideiit club in Rombayt front of llic criminal 

Hce-tourse* 

The t^aret Mction, which is bounded on the north hy 
the lilpliinstone and Bhoiwnda rond^p on ihe south by 
Knl?i Chauki road, on the east by J^ard Tank road and 
on the west by the Great Indian Peninsula RaUway, has 
developed from a smalt village, which still esists sn the 
north-east of the section^ into « huge industrial quarter^ 
with an intermediate stage when U served as an area of 
country villas and residevillage, an old shrine 
or two, and such areas as Bliotwada, are the only legades 
still remaining of the time when Pare! was first chosei^ as 
iL settlement by the followers of Raja Bimb l old Goiern- 
ment House, whieh Is now’ n^icd as a Bacteriological Re¬ 
search laboratory, recalls the supremacy of the Portu¬ 
guese religious orders and the country-seats binlt here- 
abouLs by the East Indin Cempanj^s servants in Inter 
years ; while the modern chariicter of Ptirel is proved by 
the existence of the G. L P. Railw ay Company"s work- 
si lops, of the densely-populated areas near Arthur roadp 
and of 46 mills and factories. Notwilhslanding niLKlern 
industrial progress, the northern portion, of the section 
^lill wears a country aspcei. and.the shady environs of 
Govcrnmenl House offer a faint impression of the 
appearance of Parel at ihe time wh4.-n Sir James 
Mackintosh read the Knglish pods to his family in I but 
time-hononted mansion. Not far from Governmcfit i louse 
stands Lowyce Caslte, the original home of the Wwdia 
family, whose ancestors were sbipbuUdtrs lo iht Past 
India Company. 

The isewri section^ htaufided on tho north by Namyan 
Dahul iane and by an imaginary’line skirling the north 
wall of the English cemetery, on thg south by Jakuriya 
Bandar road* on the w^esl by Pare I Tank road and on 
the east by the harbour, is still, save for some mills and 
their atlenditnt In the southern port ion, an tindeve- 

Joped area. 'Fhe northern portion is occupied by the 
ceTTietcrv* once the garden of the Bomhav Agri-horticul- 
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V.ral Sadcty, .rd by salt-p.^s wl»ch .trelcb to 

,lic ruiiTcd fortress and the old Sewn village, S on 

section Is of much the same character'. Noriii of it 
ihe creek and causeway, on the c.nst lies the harbour, on 
the west the G, 1- P- Railway and on the setith the 
Se,*-rl -section. In the south between the Pare and 
Dadar st.atlons lies a ihlckiy-poptilnted .nrea, while the 
ground towards the Matun^ja station has been 
chosen as the site of several viUa^resideuces during the 
last ten years. A portion has now heea acquired for the 

erection of new workshops for the G.I,P. Railway Com- 

nanv. The whole of the iiorlhera portion is one 
desolate waste of salt-pans ^o.irdc^ by the bare lulls 
of Antop and Uauli, Near the centre of the section a 

pleasant tree-shaded garden marks the f ^ ^ 

Matunga Leper osylum, while in the ar 
ire the .Sion fort .and the originni settlement of the 
Sion Kolis. Much of the interior portion of .Sion is 
likely to he transformed by the operations of the City 
Improvement Trust, who are planning new roads 
and building-estates for the relief of the urban popn- 

''The Varli and Mahlm .■veetions complete the area of the 
island, lioth arc bounded on the west by the sea and on 
the cast bv the G. 1 . P. Railway, and are imer-sectcd 
hy the B.'b. & G. 1 . Railway line : and both com¬ 
prise many acres of open land. But whereas the \ arh 
Ulion contains 24 mills and may lay elmm therefore 
to being an indusirlal section. Maliim has no factories 
and is chiefly remarkable for its wood.s nf cocoa-nut 
palms. Its dilapidated tanks and its Muhammadan shnne 
which have existed from pre-Portuguese times. The 
.„ost noteworthy features of Varli are the r.ace-cour^. 
which lies OIT Clerk road, the southern limit ol the 
,«clion, the Hornby y'ellard and the City draui.agc 
works at l.ove Grove ; while on the spit of l.vnd forming 
the most northerly point of t he section he an ancient 

I Sian him I* on the lep of a SmsH eonic*! Ilill! it 
nas'^e from to the neiijlibauring ' ^‘ j 

imponsnee while the M-yalhas 

Zll oin^-tof Prlthh demmieu In Western India for about 
hunJfTd 
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Koli settlement lifid the rumed for»rc$s. Mahiirip in 
addition to the features rnentioned abave, contains the 
ruins of two forts* Mahim arni Hivap a Koll village, and 
ibe famous causewnv, opened in leading direct 

from the niodern viltuge of Mahim to Haiidora. 

The earliest historical mention of Bombay liarbotir jhe 
i-i by Aiiicinio liocarru,' recorJ-kccper undtr ihc Portii- 
j'ue'sc, who in 1634 sives tbt ft»ltowiii.|r tlesicription of jft/tmm. 

5 i;_“iMombaim is a broader and deeper river than 

niiy in this State of His Majesty. It lies eight leagues 
to the sooth ofBassein and to the north of Chaul. 

This river is of salt water, through which many rivers 
and creeks from that region disembogne into the sea. 

There are no sand-banks, shoals nor shallows, citcept 
;i rocky ridge which juts out from the knd-point 
soHiliwiirds, and csteods half a league to the sea. It 
Is all under rocks, and ihongh slightly visible where 
ll begins on land, it soon conceals itself under water 
and runs shallow for half a league, so that if a vessel 
fails lo take heed is sure to run against it. This 
river of Mombalm is two leagues wide at the entrance, 
but soon narrows ilsielf inwards, though not much. 

Coming from without across the bar one must steer 
north-eastwards, keeping clear on the seaside from 
the Islet named Candit, (i.c’. Colaba) and sail at the depth 
of eight faihoms through the middle of the canal * * * 

9 -phe Count Viceroy sent three Ministers to 

fortify this bay in order to stop the itictirsions of the 
Cnropcan foes. They, having observed and considered 
cverylhing. found thai the brc.tdih of the poit w as so 
large and broader siIH in some parts inwards and clear 
that there was no place for building a fort lo 
defend the entraucc.'* In 1639 Albert de MnndeWo 
alludes as follows to the harbour Le g.c. Jan%itr 
nuns pmtsatnes avec un bon vent de Xord devant les 


' Livraila* inanlas das FortBlc*#*, quoted bv Da Cmnba, 
Ohf^n <3l Hombayt i&^p 170^ 

oritof of the Htnlc of India. »nd Jos' d^ Pererra, SupennUn 
Jcut af ihi* General Efilatisor Cii^a^ 
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itc« dc B^iidc^ra el de Bcimbny qui s'etendent le lonfr 
dc hi cOtiJ depuis Hi-icaicn jusqu^au de.-^^u'^ de Hasinpur. 
Ccllt; dc Bombay est usssz graadCi eta nu fort bon liavre 
du c6l^ de la terre Termep*^ Jean dc Thcvenoti who 
travelled in the Hast from 1655 \o 1663 speak^i of Horn- 
hay as possessinij ** un bon port ; while in at 

the close of Portuifnesc supremacy over the island, 
Antonio dc Mdlo de Castro, \ 1 ceroy of Goa, wrote to 
the Kiaff of PorluRah l>. Alfonso VI :— "* Moreover. 

I 'sec the be^l port yonr Majesty possesses in india^ 
with which that of Lisbon is not to be compared, treated 
:ts of little value by the Fortng'ucse themselves/*' 

Subsi-'quenl to the transfer of the island to the English^ 
the Dutch traveller Baldoeus describes the harbour in 1G6* 
as a hac lurge port where one can lie safe from nil winds. 
The depth he If ives as six fathoms at hi^h water and four 
faihoms at low^ water/ He was followed by the French 
traveller Dellon Avho to 1673 w role : ** At the entrance of 

the port of Bombay lies a rock which stretchinp^ a mile deep 
into the sea makes this passai^e very dan|^crou.s. For 
this reason w'e sent for som-c pilots who took ns safely on 
the i ith into that harbour which is one of the safest in 
the world pro^^ded yaw arc well acquainted with the 
situatTOn of the place to avoid the rt^cks,'' ' Fryer in 
1675 describes the harbour as a vast indented circum^ 
fcrence w^hich is able to contain a thousand of the 
vast ships of Europe in safe harbour from wind and 
w'eaihcr*" ' ; and much the same view commended itself 

1 Mandel'iln'-! Veyajfcs. Li-isJet 17*9. quoted by Da 

Cwnim, Orijflri wf fci-imbftv, pa^e j 77 * _ „ 

* Thcvcoi^fvVoyaKe*. Aia^terdAtw. 1717. Tome V. ;)8. quol- 
ed bv l>a Canh^, OViiein of Bi^-mbavp pa^e 377. 

* tht Canha. Onpfm of omhftyi A eopjp of Ihe letter 

L-onlaiiiliiir the»e remarks is preserved in the ArehivcH of ihe 
Sfren?rnrilit *t Tma. LiVrO dA^ Moneoefl+ NOh a8, FflU 437. 

* Bald+eas' Maiabar and Coromnnidrl CoA^l* AmMcrdam* 1 67^* 

papfC 6&r 

- Jeurfial of the BomhftV Hmneli of the tloyal Asistie Soclrty. 
Vo|. XVII. Ppirt IL 54. Ttiiii missionjj nock in CotnbH. Coming 
from ihe north DHIon'^ ^Hip would be lempted lO pi4l into Bark 
Bav nnd be wrecked on Ihe reef^, 

tT FfyerS New Account of East Iruiia ajid Persia^ London^ 

He also adds in njtotlier pUce I hose |ElcphantH« KeTier>-t 

Karan in and Bulctirr * Inland } with Mome pan of the main COfi- 
slhute ibe^oulh-rant side of the Bay ; aU which loifetbercantrihiilr 
lo the mCKHl noiaWe and secure port on the coast of India : ships of 
Xfcaivsl *«• Well m ■■mailer burlheii havinir quiet harbour in 3 Ih“ 
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ta in 1750 who remarked that Bombay harbour ^ 

spacious enough to cootafn any number of ships, [t has 
esccelietit anchoring ijrounc!, and by its circular position 
can oiTord th^m a lunddockcd shelter a|;faJnst any wmds 
lo which the meuth of it is stc ponied. Ji is also 
admlrabfy situated for a centre of domioiou and com- 
FTierce, with respect to the .Mutahar Coastp the Gulf 
of Persia, the Red and the whole trade of lh»t side 
of the Great Indian Peninsula and northern parts ad¬ 
joining to iti to the Government of which Presidency 
they are very properly subordinated/' * 

Between 176G and 1770 Forbes wrote that ^‘The 
harbour is one of the finest in the worlds accessible at nh 
reason !9 and affording & safe anchorage during the 
tempestuous monsoons. The merchants carry on a trade 
wiih all principHl sea-ports and Interior cities of the 
Peninsula of India, , and extend their commerce to the 
Persian and Arabian Gulfs» the Coast of Africa, Malacca, 
China and the Easiem rslands ; ^ and later in the same 

work he remarks that Bombay harbour lar^^c and 
secure from the storms and hurricanes which are very 
frequent and destructive at Sarat bar and on the .Malabar 
Coast/' J Parsons, the Era v^elJcr, in commenting upon the 
name of the island in 1775 nvers thut, It first called 
so by the PorEuguesti titcrally in English * Good Bay/ 
which It IS in all respects being so very capacious as to 
be capable of receiving any number of ships of any sisfe 
Or draft of wacer ivith room sufficient to moor clear 
of each other in safety."-* The capacity and security 
of the harbour have indeed Impressed themselves upon 

* O ro^—Vuynge,, L The authur at U Drscrtpdun of I he 
Pert and IslAiid of BembAy, published in 17^, wrote Xji roliowfi 

** The haven of Kumbay comprehends All the i*aler* that enter 
between CoUir (Bandorn PointJ, ori the west point uf the iilAnd of 
Solsetle and I ho twe sKlftil tslilnd» of Henn«y and Kenoery, on 
the aouili, near Ihe nijiiflJatiiL^ MaclemV tlcilde lo Bcrnb«y., 
i900p page a 

» Furb^Mj’ Onentx] Memoirs^ I, 3t-4i. 

■ Forbes' Oriental iieiiiotrs, 

The Bevemnd Richard Cohbe in bis Accounl of the buildingof the 
Chtir^b of Bombay^ pubUshedi 1765, describe# Bombay In that yi^ar 
“ the aa/esL place of retreat and hArboOfi as bring utider Bia 
.Majesty King George yoyr {f.c.p tbg Company"#) own irrra Jtrma''' 

* ParAOci^' Traveh in A#iaand America, 114-415. 
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the mind of travellers of all nations from the dim ages 
when Arab pirates and Chinese merchants 
in the neighbourhood of the Siiahara capital “P 
present day when it is visited by the ships of all nations 
M^. G-ahL »ro« l..r pr.l.» Pt it i« Ibe oprly );^r» »• 
the nineteenth centurj',* ns also did Captain Bai-il Ha^. 

R N. (i«ie) jnnda few years Inter (iSaol, Captain Jo_ ti 
Seely recorded that “ The harbour of Bombay, from 
Ijreftt sise. smoothness of water, and for ^ 

S the day having a fine sea-breeze blowing, ***f°^‘i* 
constant opportunity for aquatic 

indeed, and at the same time so secure « the hay Uial 
for miles, in various directions, the smallest boats maj 
proceed with safety, and by means of the tide return a 

almost a fixed hour/* ^ ^ 

The scenery of the harbour has appealed quite ns 
forcibly to travellers as its commercial value has to resi¬ 
dents “ The harbour scenery of Bombay " wrote Mrs- 
Postans in 1838, “ is justly considered the most lively m 
the world. The deep smooth waters, the bright blue 
cloudless sky, the clustering islands fringed with the 
dark feathers of the palm-trees, which seem so jealous y 
to concc.a1 the line where the fnir elements unite ; the pale 
purple Ghats, towering higher and higher in piles of varied 
form, their lofty summits dim in the misty distance form 
a picture which fascinates the eye and spell-binds the 
Imagination as completely as It baffles the 
l am^age to portray.”* A very similar eulogy was 

“i See Hillary Chapter (Hindu i*riisd). ___ 

* Journal Of » fCiidotiee la India by Marin Omhnm, Secona 

ofVoy*Be« and Travels b> t nptain Basil 
ifltl of Bc>Rilwy ir. (Vol. Ill, p 7>* ht '*J**®^' 

IS easy and S afford* ostdleiit ' 

• .1-b^v^ond the pfolnabJf doitiancJa of cOfflm'Ci'OO. 

for docks of every drtcrtpilen.’ „ , „ . - i_ 

■ TJie wonjers of Elofu by John B* Caplam 1 

Rombay Native Infafiiry. Second Edition, 18*5- 
• Sir*. Poillaiis' Western India in 1S38, page - ... 

•n,e anenymou* autber of >‘Ure in B°“hay; spei^of the 
Harbour in 1 »sa » Ihe fellowing IcnnSi—“ BvniUiful iiid«^ 
^iDcidfd wHii nUincroos ftmoil sSiU:nds mnd in r—fsi* 

every variety of landscape scenery, from Ihe ferlit 
ElSha'a cm?r.d wi.il Ihe rich vegelation of Ihe tmp.es and 
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peni^cd by Lndy Falkland! hi 1H37+ * iintl by J- M, 
Maclean in 1S75 i * while a rnedem French travciicrp 
M. Graiidldjcfip hm remarked that t^a rade de Bombay 
evt a lie tfe^ plu^ beUes ct deu p\us sfires^ de 1 'Inde. L'aspect 
en est fort pltlorea;qbep vt il est pen de porljs qu'on piiisse 
lui comparer, A l'arriiSrc-ptu«, les nionta^rnes du con¬ 
tinent avec Icurs sommet?i decOup<S^ d^taehent but Tazur 
Jn ciel+ tandlB qa 'a leurs pieds les colliaest el les lies, 
chai^eeH diirnnt Icb tnorsoons d^uiie verdure laxudanie, 
forment yn tableau des plus niviiSw^anlB*"* 3 

The port is about twenty*one miles lon^- and from four Atri 
to silt miles ivtde with ijeneral depths of 3I Id 6 
fathoms, the bottom g-enerally consisting of nuid. U 
contains several i^bindSt rocks and shoalst and its shores 
are indented by numerous bays and Inlets. The limits 
of the Fort are as follows 3—south, Kenery Island to the 
opposite point of the mainland * west* Kenery Island to 
the rtoating^ light and thence to Malabar Point ; northt 
Hog Islnnd to Trombuy village, and from the sduth-ivest 
point of Trombay Island to Sewfi Fori leasi. Xocar Point 
across the entrance of the Amba river to the entrance south 
of Karanja Island and from the northern point of Karanja 
Island to the nqrlh-ivest point of 1 log Island* The direc¬ 
tion and management of the port, palolage and docks, 
under the control of the Trustees of the Portt ore vested 
in the I*ort ORicer, under %vhom serve dock masters^ a 
h[irbour master, two master pil ots and 15 licensed pilots. 

lihr^ui emerald mi the hosuin i>f the walcrSt to the 
harrert ihews flf Camniiih. Urhh rncky hejiUlaiiiii^ projecting 
boliltv If in defiance c^^ the softer heauncA whEch it, 

From a commerdal point of view | he ndvnntAge:^ offered hy 1H5 
■^i i nlUion almost tuieqaBlled harlwJHr of BemiKiy arc loo mniii^ 

fc^t find too generally known lo require re™ eIeL on. Eswy of 
Pit every seaHoo of the year and afFording a Jiahs aiichar- 
ing eroundfnr thE- targesi of ihe hai^ 1* at nil lun« 

thronged hy an almost indeucHbable vnncly of i cA^el^, f^acend- 
ing through every gradnlion ^ Fom the^^»tately London-htliit EftH 
[ndiaman to the primithc native cafiac/* 

1 Lady Falkland's Chow Chow Vol. 1, page 47. **57- 
* ]dai;]can^ii Guide to Btimbayi 1900. l9^^5■ 
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The twd chief creeks, rurtniiig: inland from the harbour, 
are the Dharamlar and Thana creeks. The former, at 
the head of which is the Amha Kver, esricnda from Katisa 
(Gull) Islet eastward for niilea and affords good an* 
choraee for small vessels at Its mouth, The latter, 
opening into the northern pitrt of the harboitr, runs for 
lo miles from the village oFTromhay to Thana town, and 
has a width of [| miles, which graduidtj narrows as 
Thaniiisapproachfid. Thecrecklslinetlbymud banks 

and mangrove swamps and contains two smalt islets, one 
being five miles from Bombay and the other about two 
miles south of Than a. The ,\mba river runs twenty-one 
miles to Nagothna. Kolatoa District i while the Panvel 
river, which debouches Into the harbour immediately 
north of Hog Island, extends ten miles to Panvel town 
in that district and is navigable by small vessels for 
five milfis from the enttanec- 

The harbour is studded from south to north wiih the 
Following islands :—Kansa or Gull islet, which lies at the 
entrance of the DhnramUr Creek; Karanja Island, 
which consists ot two hills (one ygi ft. and the other 
696 ft. high) and an intervening valley ; Cross or Gibbet 
Island, 64 ft. high, which Is situated nearly or»positc the 
Victoria Dock, on the eastern side of a reef of rocks, 
with shoals eittending north and south of it j Butcher s 
Island, 68 ft. high atiJ half a mile long by half a mile 
broad, which is situated 3 miles north-east of Cross 
Island and contains barracks, store-houses and a ceme¬ 
tery ; Hlep lanla Island, which lies one mile east of 
Butcher's Island and consists of two hilis (the en'.lern. 
553 tt, and the western 300 ft. high) i and Hog Island, 
which liea three-quarters of a mile east of Elephanta, on 
the south side of the entrance to the Panvel river. The 
northern end of the h.vrbauf is Blled by Trombay Island 
with the small mosque of Pir Pav on its southern extre¬ 
mity, from which the land rises into a hill ^5 feet in 
height. Outside the harbour, but W'ilhin port limits, lie 
the islands of Hcnery and Kenery. ' 

1 West of HIndiWlan Film, iM- A full dmcrlptitm ol 

tleucry, KLoncruV Elephant* and Tmmhuy Ulnnda is Rivaii tn the 
BombaV Ca*etlcer, Vol. XIV (Tbana). 
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Among thii reefs of the harbour may be noticeii ibc /^pfir, 
Karanp reef which exteflds two miica west of Karoeja 
Island; the Colaba feeP, opposite the Vietona Bandar: 
the Cross Islnntl reef, which lies iminediatcty north of 
the South Chattel beacon, nearly opposite the Victoria 
TTcrtninUs of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway \ and 
the Butcher Big reef which is separated from Butcher s 
Island by a narrow channel, The chief shoals are the 
Colaba shonlp extending from oppo-siitc the Prongs reef 
for three miles along the cast side of Colaba; the 
Middle Ground shoal, which Iks north-east of the 
Dolphin Rock and two miles from the Stink Rockt and 
has near its centre a rocky islet, about 40 ft. hlght sur¬ 
mounted by a battery : the Flagstaff shoal which lies 
nearly opposite the Custom-House and norlh-wcs^ ^he 
.Middle Ground shoal ^ : and the ElephanUi f-pit, a shoal 
of mud running in a nortli-enslcrly direction fre-m the 
north end of Elephant a Islands 
The chief rock? are the Sunk Rockt on which a light¬ 
house St and a* situ;3>ted n little lo the south-east of Colaba 
point and divided by a narrow channel from the Colaba 
shoal: Oyster Rock, a flat rock about yo fi^ high, sur- 
THOunted by n battel^', l>'in£ nearly opposite to Pa lot 
Bandar about half a mile from the shore [ Nigger s Head 
rockj (yii'g soulh-wesl of Oyster Bock and covered by 
one foot of Water; ihe Dolphin Rock, a small rocky 

slipal carrying a llght-housep partly visible at low water 

and lying miles north-east of the Sunk Rock ^ the 
Apollo .Spit or Falkland Rock, siiuaied half a mile north¬ 
west of Ihc Middle Ground shoal: the North Patch* 
lying nearly mile north-west of ihe Middle Ground 
shoal: the Elephants* Rock, lying just off the southern 
cxlremlly of that island ; the Barnacle Rock^ which lies 
on the w*e5t side of the channel dividing Elephantn and 
Hog hland^i and is marked by a black pilkir 30 feet 


i jAFtie?! POhkIm (B'^'^koy and Wcalem India, p. 

fdJlowirtjj hst Of nallve for the#e imtaadsDivnd<v» 

eher a lalafid): Chinal Tekd {Cnofts If^and); Jifi 

phjttila}: Ctiiaul Kiivnl tGuJl Island)! Nfcva *siini (Hog Wnnd). 
i:>ondan (Henery Islftad) t Khandfflrt (Kencry UElrndJ, 

The Flagsmn SKqal will Iw rrmwed when thr 
wer1c4 an? i^ufflcierttly adVAnii^ed. 


iievr 


Duck 
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high j and the Malet Shelf, a rdck> patch clo-se lo the 
fcireshore on the fiorth of Prince's Dock. 

A large group of fisbing^Hlakes, used by the Kolis, Itcs 
lo the north and east of the Thai Shoal (6 miles north of 
Kenery Island) in fathoms at low water springs/ 
Another group extends from the north end of Oyster 
Rock for nearly half a mile in a south-easterly direc- 
tron; and three groups are situated between Cross 
Island and Mazagon, VVithtn certain limits no fishing 
stakes are allowed m the approaches to the harbour, and 
except for the first group mentioned above the anchorage 
wulhin port limits is kept free from them* 

The priitcipal channel into the part lies between the 
Prongs Reef and the Thai KhoaU and is about a* miles 
wide. The usual anchorage Ms on the west side of the 
harbour abreast of the city, aubjccl lo the following 
limitations. Vessels arriving without a pilot He to east¬ 
ward of the Sunk Rock light ; vessels of war lie between 
Pombay Castle and Sunk Rock lightj vc.sselii arriving with 
or taking in gunpowder lie a niiile to the south-east of the 
Middle Ground Shoal, while those carrying more highly 
explosive materials lie ij miles south-east of the Sunk 
Rock light; vessels intended for the wet docks anchor 
near the dock ctiannelj while a ,Hpace is reserved off the 
Yacht Club as an anchorage for yachts and small pass- 
senger-boats, A special area k sei apart for vessels in 
quarantine. A pilot schooner cruises between the float¬ 
ing lightship and Kenery Island and in v'ery’ rough 
weather betw ten the Sunk Rock and the floating light. 

It IS high water full and change at the Apollo Bandar 
at 1 ih. 35m/ The spring tides m the harbour rise t4^ 
ft.t except on extraordiaary occiisions when the rise is 

”V||*y lie DiboiU half Way the TThnl Shoal sinit a buoy 

mOQt^d W^tward of the Ka«uija Shoal, and are rtJhoved during 
the monsoan* West Coxat of Hmdaslan Pilot. 

• Stra. Grahafu (lili a} write*. ** The anchoring ground Is 
belweeu Butcher’'* Inland BUid aomhay Fort ; but there 1* a fine 
b*v abive Blephnnta where the Pdrtugnese rtned to lay up Iheir 
fieet during the moo^non and whieh b nearly landlocked.'' 

St ±9 high water at the Bombay floaling U^ht At oh. aom. i 
at the Prni^K^ li^hl-house at onon ; ai MarogOn at 1 ih- ; at the 
North Karaajft biioy and all along the Eastern Jihore at oh» ^cwn^ 
The tide coming out of Amba rtver is met aE Nocar PoinU where 
it U high-waier full and change at oh. 
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as much as i8fu, while ihe neap .titles rise J In 

ibe entrance of the port, the ti 4 e docs not set fairly 
through the channel, but the fiood-stream sweeps across 
[he end of the Thai Shoal towards the opening leading 
past Gull Island to the Amha river. During the south¬ 
west monsoon the ebb tide sets strongly out of the 
Amba river in » westerly direction, which greatiy assists 
saiiing vessels leaving the harbour. The tides are sub¬ 
ject to a large diurnal inec|uality w'hich may either ac¬ 
celerate or retard the times of high and low water : while 
from September to March the night tides arc higher than 
ihe day tides, and vkw wrva from March to September, 
the dillcrcnce being greatest during June and July. 

Commeneing from the southern extremity of the island 
Ihe following are the chief docks and wharves lining 
ihe eastern forestiore as far ns Sewri t —1 he Pilot 
Bandar, where a life-boat wa.s once kept; the Sassoon 
Dock, now rarely used except for landing and embark¬ 
ing troops and stores ; the Victoria and Gun Carriage 
Bandars: the Jamsetii Bandar, nearly opposite the 
Dolphin Rock; the Arthur Bandar (named after 
Governor Sir George .Arthurj, of which the head marks 
the north-east extremity of Colaba; and the Apolio 
Bandar, which is used as the place of arrival and 
departure of distinguished visitors. North of the Apollo 
Bandar, near the Fort, lie the Government Graving 
Docks, dividc-d Into lower, middle and upper Bombay, 
lower and upper Duncan and new torped o docks'; 


Thettme adopt eJ in Bombay since t»t janv« 0 ' has. been 

me Standard Time of Ihe meridian ef Sj 1 »E, Or J ho-rs je minmc* 
fasl en Orcenwich Mean Time. A ImW baU ta dfopi^ by clectn- 
dlY fi^m [be Colaba Obscrvalory and fmni the clock-lower of the 
Pnncc's and Victoria Dndis at lOh. tom., standard Time* 
woodiair to ish* tiroeowich Mean ¥imc. If the ball fails to drop 
correctly a flag is hoHicd at Once, and [he bait dropped again a 1 
9 ih. jetn. S, T, (wlbb- O. M, T.J. 

» For further information see West Coast of Hindcslao Pilot, 


^ A n ew basin WHS opetuetl in iht Govcfftiinenl Dock a in 1 5^ 

riu»V btfinhf The IOEaI Icn^ih of the Covcram^l docks ifc 

1,410 r^t. ^e R. t. it. dockyard has a we»-st<^cd factory for 
ihJiicpair of engines and Imllera and the 
whUe ihe Peninsular and OHmlaJ 

iirms undcTliilie repairs SO llic huUs, Cti^inci* boilcra ai 


Dl^€U, 

}Vki$rt»X 

amd 
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fiC!Kt to ibe Dockyai'd is the To'A-n or Lui^toms Bandar^ 
the oldest qaay in Hombny; lioJ just beyond the Pfcitnt 
is the Bsillord Pier, u.scd for the ;irrlval and departure of 
passengers by the iveekiy mail steamers and for the 
shipping and landing of their baggage. The BaHard 
Pier, near which lies ihe Petrolearn w'harf, marks the 
southern limit of the Xciv Docks, comprising the whole 
of Mody Ba>% and planned to extend as far as the old 
Mody Bandar and Carnac Basin^ which lie immediately 
south of the Victoria Dock and Prince's DockJ The 
VCcrew'ethcr Dry Dock is situated in the norih-w^cst 
corner of the Prince's Dock^ and is succeeded by the 
Matet Bandar where goods are landed from native craft 
anti by the Wadi Bandar, w'henco goods are delivered 
direct to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and tvhich 
is hanked on cither side by the Clerk and Frere basins j 
and thence one reaches the British India Company's 
Docks I divided into louver and upper Mughal, but 
actually forming one dock with a total length of 41;^ 
feeu the Viega?; PatcEit Slip* and the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company'.^ docks, w'bich are situated immediate* 
]y to the south of the Ka_sara basing Maxagon. The Penin¬ 
sular and Oricnttl Company's docks comprise the old or 
Mazagon Dock^now* suited only to lighters and small crafi t 
and the Ritchie Dock, and have a total length of 049 feet. 
Beyond the Kasara basin lie Powder Works Bandar used 
for the landing of keroslne oil and at part of w hich old 
ships are broken up^ the new^ reclamation wharves styled 
the Lakdi Bandar, where timber and building stone are 
landed, UieTank Bandar, used solely for landing coaJ, and 
the timber ponds which are shortly to be removed k 
N orth of these arc the Frere Land Bandar, Ismail Habib 
Bandar, and the Sewri Bandar, all of which will eventu¬ 
ally be absorbed fn the Sew^ri reclamation scheme^ At 
Chaupati in Back Bay and at Varli native trading vessels 
are accustomed to discharge cargoes of wmod, tiles, lime, 
fish* hrickSi bamboos and pottery during the fair wcaiher^ 
The Bandar at Sion is used for the shipping of dried fish^ 


^ Fur a full description of the Jlew, PriiiCc''B, V^icteria and 
Disriw, seis infra PIjicrB and ObjecI* cf Interest. 
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fircwoDil« untl the Mithim Bandnr p.tflly for the 

'ifimo pwrposeHn 

1-5 compiilsor>^ for rtll vessels of noo tons and irmf 

upwards other than those beloagfing' to Govcrsimertt. 

The pilot schooner eniises in the vkinlty of the noating 
tig-ht durin|;r fhe soeth-west monsoon And usually lies at 
anchor dtirintr the fnir season,^ AH vessels appronchingf 
Ho m bay arc first a trailed from the signal station oti the 
Pfongs Lighthoiiset the signal being repeated by the 
signal station on the toivcf of the Port Tnasl Offices and 
again by the flag-staff at Princess Doclk-^ There is tele¬ 
phonic communication between all thC-sc stationsi Kencry 
Island also has a flag-staff^ and a set of signalling flags* * 

In case of urgent necessity vessels can thus communicate 
through the light-keeper on the Island, who is in telegra¬ 
phic communication with the main-land- The port is 
equipped with a powerful vessel fur lirttng buoy if and 
moorings, a steam tug, and a water boat, all of which 
are fitted with fire-eatingnisbingapplianccs* Nofifo-boat 
has been maintained since iS95» 

No record exists of any guide to shipping being erected Lij^ht- 
on the island during the epoch of Porlugticsc dominion \ buispie - 
and for about a century^ after ihe cession of Bombay to 
the English the only Jand-mArks for vessels entering the 
harbour were the tombs nt Mendham's Point which* in 
f ryci's wordsfc made ** a pretty show at entering the 
baveu/'* a few tombs at Colabn, 5 and a house on 
Maa^agon hill known as the xMark House^^ This house 
was kept regularly white*washed during the early years 
of the eightecnih cenltiry, and was in 175 ^ let to 

■ For tnformnlion n.% lo I he dlrCClien ifl which ve^icl* 

Hil«r when enfering or loAving the harlKiiir mp Ike OflieiKl S*illnK 
Ihreciory. 

* Fcycr'a New Aceount of Ea^t IndlA And Perkin. 

' GsfOSe (VoyRge to the Eait Indiefvjp Bpf nking of Old \Voffm±»\ 
r?fclaTi(J m 1750. remsirk* thm +» Nemr the aiiddle of this Jslind arc 
three lopnbSp kept ecmstanlly white, ai Jand-markA into iheharbonr* 

From the cod of the rHlwnd shoot* forth a diingerevsled|fe off tKki, 

Whkh require a good berth to clear lhcm+'' 

^ Hojuhay Town nnd Istfind Nftteriatjip Part 1 I| 5J0. PriiW to 
the Icaieto Mr* By field Hie house had been "ptiuidcred of all the 
limber aad hy ita lAte siipposcd proprietors, wAo damai^eil a 

great part oi the wnUa togel *l iHe iimbcrnod thereby broughl 

the boine to H rem- ruiootis condition.'* 
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Mr.Thjrria^ Byfiultl hy Govern mem for his resitlente on % 
ninety-nine years' lease and at aiTi annual rental fixed by 
the Mhataras and vei'cadores of the island. A condition 
of the lease was that Mr* * By field should white-wash the 
front of the bouse once 11 year *" to continue a mark to 
the shipping coming in or going out of the harbour/'* 

In or about the year 1766 two Signal Houses were 
established, one on Old Woman^s Island (Cnlaba) and the 
other at Malabar Poiiit® j and these W'cre followed two 
years later by the building of the Colaba Lighthouse, when 
in response to a representation from the Superintendent of 
Marine* the Bombay Government determined ** to erect a 
Lighthouse upon the point of Old VVoman'^s Island* > 
This IlghthouiiC probably superseded the Signal-house ol 
1766 and is traditionally stated to have been erected on a 
natural mound over the ruins of an ancient Portuguese 
watch-tower. ^ It w^lh completed at a cost of be twee n 
Rs, 4,000 and Rs. ^,ooa, and w'as working by the middle 
of f77f+ the expense of mainteuHtice and nflighting being 
recouped by a duty imposed on all ships and vessels an* 
choring in the harbour** Jn 1797 the Court of Directors, 
not being satislied with the light, despatched a new frame 
with a complete set of reflectors and l.imips from England/' 
in consequence of which the Bombay Government had to 


* Edwardcfj' e/ Bombay^ 190 - 19 »* E*-.>mbay Town and IsllVnd 

MuteriBls, Part 11 , 5je- 

^ ^nlb&y Town and laUind Pari 11, 

" Rem tiny Tou n at|d t^tand M aterials, Pliri 11* 294 * 

^ DaCunha. OrLein of Bombay, jiagi-s 3^3 and 336 ^ 

* Bombay Town and Island Mnlrriata, Part 11 ^ 394^ AI first itw 3 j« 
only Ijji^htcd at mrtioular a^riuton ft: but on Ih-c 7th KebruBry, 177^1 
r.overnnwnl or dered “ ^ proper light lo tw Iccpl up dudog 
uaghY Ihraugbaul tkoy ear.'" The cast of lighting ror the twelve 
months ending July 31111, 177^. aiROontcd lo ks* 6^9-3-! J: and the 
duty imposed upon vewpl^ wns R*. » for every hundred tons. In 
178a the duly was raised rrem Rn- 4. la ks+ jg per 100 tons, 

■ Bombay Town and T^lajid Materials, Part II, ^311 The Court 
of Oirertors wrote Helng of Opinion thnt same improvement 
might be made in the lighthouse at Bombay, we obtain L-d permbalon 
roe Captain Talker, Our lute mBsleraltendant at your Pre»klency*SO 
inspect the plans af the Ugh Is exhibited On thelighthouse^ in thsii 
countn-^ Captnlfi Tasker having Mated to Uk that upon inspection of 
tbereffectors ased at various ligblhouscv on th« coast of this kingdom 
under the Immediate orders of the Trieilly hoards in order 10 form 
an Opinion af ihcir uso and iipplicalion Uw the lighthouse at Bom¬ 
bay* he does not hesitate to pranouttce ibem for iho best in princi- 
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build a ncAv lantern to accoinrFiadate them Al a t:oHt of 
Rs* * 6,653-3-5. These ini prove men us were practically 
compkled in ij^y a Ughtning-conduclor and new ^^lasscs 
and wkks being: obtained Irom England in iSoOp^ 

Varioiir^ writers of the nineteenth century have referred 
to the Co! aba Light ho ui^t the earliest being Milbum. who 
in igoS spoke of h as situated near the •jouthern extre- iSoJi 
mity of Old Woman's fsland^ and as being:of circular form 
With a flight of steps within it. It wajfi 150 feet In height 
above sea level and was visible for seven leagues at sea 
in clear weather. Attached to it was a signal fitalion 
w'herc a regular watch w^as kept by day and nighty and 
the cost of which was defrayed by a nile levied on nil 
vessels.^ Mrs:, Graliatn mentiemed it in 1S13 a> a hand- tSi.i 
some building on a point of land running south-west from 
the Island called Colaba or Old Woman's Island/’^ 
while in 1837 the Abbe Cotiincan de Kloguen wrote t iBjj 

rai me promciiei’ av«2 le (*dre Awifsistiii it I itc de 
Culaba qui n'esi s^par^ dc eclle de Hombay que dans la 
mar^ liaute, et olors on y passe cn bateau* CVst sar 
«;ctte lie, que I'on appelle ausst I* lie dc la vieitlc femme, 
qu'est la tour d’eau ou Ic fanal fl son extremitc meridio- 
nale.”p Mrs. Elw-ood described it In 1830 as “ ibe fi«st t8,ia 


pie he e\'«r »»» and cstrertieljf Well ealculalrtl far the Bombsy lighl* 
house. We haiT ihe»efore ordered « fmnie wjlh » cemplelc Ml Of 
refleclors end lamp* to be phtpped On the B«Wrde,e. Al the »uK' 
bastion of Captain Twiker We now depirethat the Inntem, at 
Mot in the liohthauae be *0 altered that the rcBeetor* occupy the 
kCiaue froih norlb-norlh*we*l by west and south to easl-POUthefaPl 
orlwenty poinU, and that the space fram east.sou lh-ea»t to nojth- 
north'Wcsl occupytnir these poln! i he ^lai^. We *^o rttWhers 
ia the packet of inslmciions for fisinK the irott work for iHe lamps 
and lenectofs, nlw InslfuclieoS for trinMaing the lamps, ana a lew 
copiea of the roles ordered to be obsersed at tJie lijfhlhDMsei un¬ 
der the manaifcoiefit of the corpoeatlon of TfOiily HoaS*. The 
reflectors beiojf very apt to become dim from the smoke of the 
lamps we direct that trarisparent eocoa-oul oil only he humt m (he 
liwhlhiiusc at Bombay, as the jinffcty («>., ^nj{«lly) and other oils 
in general use are very piodoctivc w lamp htaok and Consequently 
very uti,fit fer this use.” 

* Bofnhay Towti And Island Sralcriils, VcL XXV L Bart 11, 

frticirj fiar the 

hMK W«e incinded In Ihc pwiodital iwarinC mdenls sftit TKira 
Bombay to ibe Coiirl of Directors. 

* Milbom'9 OHenlxl Cotnirtcrcif^ 1813, L ITO- 

* Sfaria Crsham, Jouinal ofm Rnidn^ncp 11 Indii. l 8 l> 

* f^divardn^ Rise of Bombay, 
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object which greets the voyager on the Indian Ocean : 
Von Oflich menlions it in 1633' : while the issue of ihe 
for June 26th. 1841, speaksofits light du« 
being levied for the first time on vessels from China in 
the year 1840-41.’ Sir Bartle Frere spoke of it in 1867 
a-* the first lighthouse In British India, adding that m 
earlier days it shared with the Mint, the Dockyard and 
the Town Hall the honour of being one of the great sights 
of Bombay-^ 

Apparently by 1841 the Colaba Lighi house vvas not con* 
sidcred sufficient of itself to guide approaching vessels 
into the harbour, and suggestions were made m the 
nomiftv Times for the construetton of a lighthouse on 
the Prongs. No steps to this end were however taken 
until r86s when Government decided to defray the cost 
of this work from Imperial funds. Divers opinions were 
expressed as to the proper position for the lighltioiise, a 

site ig miles S,-W, by S. of the Colaba Lighthouse 
being eventually chosen ; and in 1S70 Government com¬ 
menced the enaction of the lighthouse at an estimated 
cost of nearly six lakhs. By November iSyi the tower 
had been raised to a height of 114 feet above the 
foondatioos. and Ihe lantern was received at the begin¬ 
ning of 1872.+ The whole work was completed by 
1873 and was thus described by Maclean 5 n that year: 
“TheProngs Lighthouse is iV sea miles S- W. by S. of 
Ihe Colaba Lighthouse and stands in lai. 18*51' N-i long, 
7**47' E.; (in timel 4h. Stm. E. From high-water to 
centre of light it is laff 8", and from foundation to top 
of ventilator i 69 ' 2", Jt can be seen tS sea miles bj- an 
observer, 18 feet ubtivo the wntcr. The shaft or column. 


' Mra. Elw'uoil'* Narrative of an Overland Journey to India, iSyJ 
Von Oriidi'a Travels ia India, Ut+J* 

• The rate won Rs. iy per too tons. In 1841 native CraH 
rrow 10*0 an tons paid Rs. J, those of JO totis and upward-i pW'W 
nt the rale of B*. 15 per too tons. 

Reporl of the Adminislration of Ihe Bombay Harboar wyn 
Pilotage^anl ( iS 7 j 1 . The light-housc waji properlyCqtnpPV'l 

Uehl nppanttus in l8«. Thelight-houso was ovenlonlly l«hen 

aver by ibe miliiBry authontiirH and i* naw ktiown a* the 

^ij^natlinfr slat PCTie 

1 Gcfivmi AdminiJitrattoii Rrpi>ft ef the Bombay presjdmcy. 
iRTi-73. ftpparatiin Mnl out from England for tfto Fronj^^v 

i.i^hlhoose in^as loit m a J^ale m November i8jl. 
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which is irtadc of solid ashlari on a. concrete hnse. 

k is pointed in bsuids of bbek^ white^ red nnd white 
iiUernHtdy. the bljick bein^^ nt the bottom to miabli- the 
tower to be seen more distinctly in the raonsooti or enrly 
mornlnif when there is often n heavy fog on the Witter, 

The lighthouse is intended to guard the Prongs Reef^ 
near the extremily of wdiich, where it dries at low' water^ 
it IS bnih. There is foul ground all found for nl IvMst 
ti sea miles beyond the lighthousep There are eight 
rODins in the lighthouse consisting of a store-rooo\ and 
living rooms. The regular staff consists pf five natives 
and one Europeanh The apparatus is a holopbotal diop* 
triCt first order, to second flashing white light. It is 
composed entirely of glass and has eight sidcs^ the w hole 
revolving once In So seconds, sos^s to show'a bright flash 
every ten seconds. The lantern is entirely compi-ised of 
copper and gun metal, and is glared with triargulMf 
patterns of plate glass. The sides of the tower are 
hyperbolic curves. Jt is one of the largre&t lighthouses 
in the world, there being 51,00a cubic feet ashlar and 
over 63,1x10 cubic feet concrete in it. The whole light¬ 
house is estimated to weigh io,txio tons, Jt cost 
_£6opOoo sterling.*^^ 

In order to faciUtntc entry into the harbotirby nighl. Hgkithips. 
k was decided in 1^42 to place a floating light outside 
the port. 1 he w as built for this purpose and was 

iitationed about j miles from ibe eKircmsty of the south¬ 
west. Prong in that year. She commenced to exhibit a 
twenty-second revolving red light on the 1st May 1868, 
but was unfortunately wrecked on the 15th June in ihul 
year by the traniaport l/utn^r and nearly Sank altogelheT. 

After repair she remained in the i^me place until 1S71+ 
when the Uomditjf, built in the Bombay Dockyard, took 
her place and the tV/tiAvi was then moored close to 
the south ol the Sunk Rock as inner light-vessel, thus 


I- J, M. Miivkan^a GueJc to Bombay, 1^. 

t In J»S the rcnlacvd hy A m^ra light i c*scJ 

hviU by Pintch'i ratenl Ugh ting Company and hi by ihiJtr pAUmi 
ea,^. The v«?S»el hw no W, And ihf light is fisl by ft coiipie nf 
“ylmder, fitlnd in her hold and b CUpaHy of h^mg for four 
months ftt a time. The light ift a nAStiiiig w'hite light, showing 
!iocori-d> ligh-l and 4^5 seconds eclij^^-. 
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visible for 14 miles in clear weather. In iS^G a Ug 
house, cr more correctly a beacon, was erected upon the 
Dolphin Rock to guard the rvef of the same 
original design was described as crude and ; 

and when light-apparatus was first mtroduced into it. *t 
displayed a green light to southward and 
bright light to northward, and eclipse to westward. 
Since 1&J7 this arrangement has been altered ^Tn" 
and white light visible for 5 mtles, the *hile ht.ht » 
dicating the anehornge for the English mail steamer* «i 

"'r'ho harbour contains aUogeiher i 6 beacons, situated 
at difierent points. A white beacon, fiofcct high, crowns 
the summit of Thai Knob (185 reei 5 . which lies three- 
duarters of a mile to eastward of the south entrance of 
the harbour, while a second, eighty feet high and 
painted black, stands on the northern hummock of 
Lhuerfa HIH { 9 ^^ feet), which rises about mdea 
south-east of Thai Knob. On the north-west pomt of 
Ihc Ksrania Reef, which extends two imlcs westward ol 
Kamnja Island, is a red beacon, thirty-six above low- 
water. and at the northern and southern extremities ot 
the Cohiba Reef, which lies opposite to Victoria Bandar, 
are beacons painted in red and black stripes. A red 
intone beacon, thirteen feet above high-water, marks tne 
Cross Uland Keef, nncJ n.iother, the South Chjmncl 
Beacon, sbowinir baod.s of black and red, rlse^ 36 feet 
above the shoal to the south-west of that island. 
Tho North Channel beacon lies oppoBite the Mcioria 
Dock. A black -stone beacon surmounts a da^^^c^ous 
rock to the south of Batdier^^i^ Island, and ihe Shewa 
Beacon, a red rnasonry pillar with a pole and ball, 46 feet 
above low wate r, marks the eastern side of the channel 

iThel^oth Channel Beaeon {i<>o7jWen tempormrily re¬ 
moved in ceniMTUon with the new de^k-Work^*. 
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dividing Elephanta from Hog l^hmd. The Mnlel Shelft 
which lies norrhwrard of the Prince's Oockp carries a 
beacon surmounted by an iron dramt feet above lo\v 
water* Other beacons are:—The Tucker beacon of 
black and red stone on the south-west of Butcher's 


btand, 54 feet above mean sea-level; the Tucker New 
beacon^ a black iron likcleton, by a cone, 

26 feet above mean sea-level: the Uran beacon p of red 
stonCt on a reef south of Butchcr^s Island beacon and 
26 feet above mean sea-level: the Barnacle beacon of 
black stone on Barnacle rook in the chsmnel belweeti 
Hog TsJand and Elephaida Island, 19 feet above mean 
sea-level: and the Kenery Reef beacon of black stone 
on the east of Kenery Island^ 2 J feet alsove mean 
sea-1 evci. 

An extra gnjide to mariners is afforded by a consider¬ 
able number of buoys, of which the chief are two red 
buoys at the western and north-western points of the 
Karanja Reef> a black and white hoHzantal striped 
spherical buoy moored near the cKlremily of the Middle 
Ground Shoalp and a black can buoy near the sontb-east 
end of the Flagstaff Shoal. Two black can buoys lie 
east of the Cross Island Reef* The big reef of Butcher's 
lsl>and la demarcated by two red buoys ; a black and 
white horizontal striped •ipherical buoy guards the end 
of the Blephanta spit; while several white buoys mark 
the anchorage for war*i'essels between the Castle and 
the Sunk Rock- Two white Government mooring buoys 
lie in line on the north side of Hog Island ; and a light- 
boat and buoys mark the area set apart as fields for 
mine-practice. 

The Kenery (Khanderi) light-houscp the foundation 
stone of ivhtch was laid by Sw Bartle Frerc on the i§th 
January I 1867 Js the other chief guide to vessels enter* 
ing Bombay harbour, and is fully described in volume XI 
of the Birmbiiy Gflsc/ferr.* The present light, which was 


The crectienof ihc Keaety Lighl-hou-w fomaed part of * 
spmeral soheme for the llghtiiit; of Bocai«y harW, fomioMti^ 
by Adiniml SuUivan, Hydrographer to tho Admiralty, in iB«|. m 

c^vrqiience of the frequency of J^hipWrecks on tho <q«t 

of Bombay. A bOACee had beeri erected an^kefleO" 

whkhp hy reai^n of ill Similarity i n appeaTance to Cotaba - 
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exhibited for the first time iti igos, shows two 
evCfV' ten seconds m the following manner t^flash i 

second, eclipse 3i seconds, flaiih J second, eclipse 

conds. The height of the light is 154^ feet above 
water, and the light is visible for iS^ miles m 
weather, U shows red over the Chaul Kadn 
At the present time (lyog) the harbour i> furnished 
one anattended light-ship, situated 4! miles b. 31 
of the old Colaba Light-house, a lighted beacon m the 

l^orih Channel, four lighl-hftisfs situated on the Prongs 
Reef the Sunk Rock, the Dolphin Rock and Renerj 
Island and various Other lights, including one on rrombaj 
Island, all of which iwe described m detail m Appendix US 
At the end of the chfipter. 

Since the complclion of the Kenerj' and Prongs light¬ 
houses no wreck has occurred : but during the forty-si* 
years ending 1872 fifty wrecks took place m or near the 
entrance of Bombay harbour. Of these, eleven occurred 
off Alibag, nine round Kenery Tsknd. nine on the Prongs 
Reef, eighteen in the harbour, one off Breach Candy, oiw 
off Vesava fSalselte) and one off Monorl, Appendix 
at the end of this chapter gives the details. 

No work has SO greatly contributed to rendenng Bom- 
bav hcatibv and habitable ns the rcclamstion of land from 
the sea. The idea of reclaiming submerged ground 
dl, r™n, , V„,- ..Hv peried ; for io .bo nriddlo of.bo 

sixteenth century the Portuguese financier Stmfio 

advised the king to substitute for the grant of villages 
to deserving individuals the allotment in perpetuity of 
submerged lands, to those who drained and reclaimed 
them, while after the transfer of the island from the 
Crown to ihe East India Company, the Court of Direc¬ 
tors ordered their representatives at Bombay to encour¬ 
age speculators to slop t he breaches where the sea over- 

i^usc or in ctfti»«iuCE.cc vf the fact of iu erection nol haviPE been 
mb^hed «ady, Wa* «tdto have waved iwi.^ree^_ 

fTwaStberefnre destroyed »0<jn aAer it* ereetim ; and when the 
work of canStOiclinK Hie Kenery Light-hauve was eoffltnenc^ 
M Ihe 17th Octelier IBM. Hie thief vhject of Govermnenl 
render apiKa™«« as dillerefil as pOSaitlo from that “f 
r- _i.K. Ughi-bauie. (Mr, Robertson 3 stweeh .rt the Repjrt of 
Hie AdiuTiiistralion of the Brtrtibay Harboar and Filolagc Board, 
1 B 73 -J 
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Ho wed ttie ialandi by them to hold the Initd they 

recovered for u term of > ears^ free of reot^ reserving' only 
a smaU quit-rent for the Honourable Company'. Never¬ 
theless, with the exception of small patches of reclama¬ 
tion here and therCp no serious attempt to Check the 
inroads of the sea was made for about a century^ after 
Bombay became a British possessioo^ The Ursi work of 
magnitude designed to imcct this object was the construc¬ 
tion of the Vellard betw'cen Mahalakshmi and ^'arli dur¬ 
ing the governorship of Mr- William Hornby. Grose, who 
visited the island in 1^7^^ points out that prior to the 
building of the Vellard ** the sea had so gained upon the 
land with its irruption that it almost divided the island 
irt two and made the roads impa^isable/** No sooner was 
the Ve]lard completed than the ccntiral portions of the 
island and the Flats became available for the reclama¬ 
tion which was gradually carried out during the nine¬ 
teenth century^^ As early as [836-^7 a reclamation com* * 
pany appears to have been in exlstencei^ w'hile in 1B44 
the TtmeXj commenting upon the erection of 

Grant's Buildings and the construction of Arthur Bandarg 
remarked that land was nbout to be reclaimed beltveen 
the Cooperage nnd the Col aha embankment on the Bom¬ 
bay side of the Vellard ^ (Colonel Jervis^ Break-waterji 
and that *' the space n^ould long ago have been reclaim* 
cd hut for the enforcement of the rcgulationi now likely 
to fall into abeyance* by which no permanent structures 
w'ere permitted to be erected within fioo yards of the 
j-artipnrts.^'^ The report of the Railway Committee in 
the same year mentioned a proposal to reclaim he tween 
Wadi Bandar and Chinch Bandar a portion of sea-bench 
measuring ],8oo feet and 31x1 feet wide; while various 
tracts of land in the interior of ihe Island had been raised 
in Level and rendered more or less fit for habitation by 

^ Warden^s RepOrli 

’ Grose^H Voyage to the EasI Indlei. 

* Bombay Couf^er, 

* Bambay HcnHp 

■ BoTubay Tmiiwit t4-7-iAH|n|- 

■ Bombay QiiiarteTly Review, lli55F F- 17 b- 
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Prior to iS6o* Biinilur 

ll;Wv™»«So" «™..M.oU.»™ -SIS. ■•»o«l<l(»"l.tl.= 

rrtxTJrJ:.^'^^rzr,r;£^ 

L t All round the Island of Bombay wa^i otic foul c«=- 

poX ^--ers Tdl'hit' o" M.I "b 7 r 

fciF the purposes of nsxiure^ * 

loF me p« K ,. „!■ »ftrk Bftv v;as to encounter 

"“itf and' mio horrible to J'’ 

streams across your path, to he impc J 

ChiUipati by boats and rets and stacks o ' 

,o be choked by the fumes hp^« burmag ^ 

..nd manv an “ ancient and fishlikc smell. To tiasu 
by rail from Bori Bandar to Bycnlta or to go mto ^ ^ y 
B ly was to see in the foreshore the lalnoc of the who e 
Illation of the native town." These conditions were 

Jeldied for •^vcr by the great redam.iUons came 

subsequent to the cotton mania and general 

delirium of tfibi^S- The outbreak and contmuHoce o 

the American war till iSSj Bombay the capital re^ 

quUi.cfor regulating andadvancing below low^ater rn^ 

?he whole of the Island's foreshore. 

into existence which together . g 

ultimately responsible ® Frere Recla- 

Elphiiistone. Mazagon, Tank Bandar a ^ ^ 

Jtions on the east of the island ^ 

clamalion from Colaba to the foot of Malabar Hi 
the west. The Mody Bay reclamation, extending fron 
Carnac Bridge to the Mint, had been j; 

Government several years previously m order to o 
a jjood site for the commissariat stores and offices, but - 
never used for that purpose i and by 1865-^6 one of ^ 
reclamation companies of this epoch had taken o^e 
site improved and enlarged it and provided the land 

L .he l.,...!...! "f th. G. 1 . p. 

The reclaimed amounted to S4 acres an 

about 30 lakhs. In iSja the Elphinstont Company co 
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mcEiced operations by rcclaiiiflirij;^ about 33 aeres of sea- 
ground aod btiitdtog godowns for merchandise and a 
cotton In iS6a the Company enlarged Its ischemc 

and hcLwecn that date and tSyi it deposited 7 milliDti 
CMbie yards of material and laid out a land arid dock 
estate. The land collate contained more than 100 acres 
of building plots, g mUcs of roads and to miles of drains^ 
wrhile the dock estate comprised 71 acres of wharf and 
s»itC4^ for .sheds and godowns^ lo acres of metalled wharf, 
6 acres of sheds^ 2 miles of permanent wharf-wall form¬ 
ing two basinSp and a (anding-ptace. The whole area 
operated upon by the Eipbiostone Company was 3Si& 
acres, comprising 376 acres of land, 65 acres of bEisin^ 
and 45 acres of old bandars absorbed into ihe scheme* 
^feanwhiEe work had been proceeding at the Apollo 
QmidzLr. The extent of the reclamation originaliy under¬ 
taken was ao acresi to which was subsequently added 
] 1 acres required by the B, and C* I. Railway Com¬ 
pany. By ig6S-6q the scheme had been completed at a 
cost of about 14j lakhs and comprised among other 
things a large basin 700 feet in length which has since 
been filled up to permit of the erection of the great build¬ 
ings which now character!^ the area. The Back Bay 
Reclamation Compxiny eclipsed the other companies of 
this epoch in the magnitude of their project^ which con- 
tempinted the entire reclnmation of Back Bay t but iheir 
original design was frustrated by the collapse of the share 
mania in 1865* The Company was forced like most of 
the others to go into liquidation, and Government^ who 
made thems&lvcs re.sponsible for the compEetioa of the 
work begun by the Company, conhned themselves to 
reclaifning just so much land ns w'ould suffice fora ride 
and footpath along the sea-shore, for the P. B- & 
C. L. Railway Company's line, and for a metalled road 
(the Queen's road) which now represents roughly the 
original line of the foreshore. Reclamation of land 
within the Island was also a feature of the years 
succeeding 1S61- The demolition of the ramparts 
enabled Government to fill Up the old ditches and 
hollows on the Esplanade, while the Municipality took in 
hand the partial reclamation of the Flats with town- 
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The wholff of fh* ground which is now 
sweeping- MBlmlnkshmi was in 1850 a 

iniefsected by tlerK roau 

dismal swamp for 1^“ P , , ^ is ting main 

.,i. - »■ 

thorougbfsres an » _ ]„vpS of the ticw ro;ii3U. 

pc,«,il.l., r.« >1." I-"-" “ r„ to price ef 

This resulted in a ve^- considerable 

|„,d i. iKs tolity He'ivortoee-s ch.le 

,„ to beild.ee bf to erto «d 

which now cover mo onwards 

The MunlcipaUty also ilid ^ 

.orv.tdstopro,»to of"«»l"»^;J^ jjpp„ 

arid quarnft^. Amo g _ qufirrj- 

Meb. neerPilol Bender, Bi nd .n rS^nl ^ 1 

■• .“VeMbT^^LretdArt; rrLT'BIled ,n . 8 B 4 . 

tob rd Hntoe reed dl^d » ^ 

tank Blind in .poj. eed to filled 

"".e:,^ ?h. to i?3;r<.ld Senkli unk i. now oceepied 
bp e'"Bli.b"e.r.toi.. ned Menicip.d w.rd oBiee. end 

to a depth varying from 8 to as “«■ J 

from Government 17 acres at.Varli, arc! two I g p ^ 

of land at Sion which they have likcwm raised by _ 

?«t • and they have also raised the level of «rt.im 
Imallor areas at Arthur road aod Mahlm Mori road. 

The areas within which whotesak or part ^ 

Jo carried out by thePortTrust since ,87 , are the hewn 
n bnirer Frefc Estatc. Tank Bandar, Maeagon Estate, 
mohinstoue Estate, Mody Bay Estate, Customs Bandar. 

Wellington Baiidar,ApolloBaadar,ApolloReclarnatjon,and 

the Colaba Bandars.' The^otaUre^ender^^ailabk ) 
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ruclarnjiUoiis ^nmoudted td dearly 165 acre$. At 
the present date fi909) the Port Trost k Hi work upon 
the g^reat Majcagan-Scwri Reclamation SehemCi the 
foundation stone df which Was laid by H. E. the Gov¬ 
ernor of Bombay in December^ 1907* For alt practicaf 
purposes tha Port of Bombay up to I he present 
time ended at Beyond Prince''^ and Victoria 

Dockii is a long; stretch of small bandarsp basins and 
wharves where, at a part of the harbour xoo shallow to 
he used by ships of heavy tonnage, hundreds of native 
cruft anchor^ FurthermosL of all is the coal wharf 
where the heavily-laden (prows) deposit iherf 

burden ; nest to it lies the little yellow building known 
as the old powder-Tnaga^inc, occupyiii|r a small arm of 
land : and behind this lies the muddy bay contain¬ 
ing the limber pond and hay w'harves. The rest Is 
muddy and rocky foreshore as far as Sewri village ajid 
Fortp which lie at a short distance from Kurfa creek. 
The outer line of the Mazagou-Sewri Reclamation is 
almost identical with a line laid down In when it 

was proposed to reclaim practically the entire area bet¬ 
ween Maaagon and Fir Pav on Trombay Island ; and the 
area now m process of reclamation forms a very con¬ 
siderable porlioji of the reclamation area projected in 
that year and will eventually add to Bombay an area 
nearly as large as' Elephanta Island. The total area to 
he reclaimed measures 583^ acres* representing an addi¬ 
tion of 44 per cent, to the present urea of the island 
f 141343 acres)^ and the new wharf frontage will be a little 
over miles in length. The total co.vt of the undertak¬ 
ing IS estimated At nearly 137 lakhs. The chief bene6t 
arising from the project when completed w'ill be Ih* 
transfer from Colnba to Mazagon of the Cotton Green* 
u^hkb iivlll be located where the old timber ponds now 
arc and will occupy 330,000 square yards of land against 
r8o,ooo occupied at Colaba> The whole of the grain and 
seed trade Is also to be transferred to the new area, a 
large portion of the reclaimed land at the Trombay end 

Mody Bay, 117^9 and iSi88; CuvlDifi Romlitr t Wellington B«n 4 af 
18941 Apeilto ^ndar iSSSj ApoMe RecLariatien igOc ; and Colaba 
T^Arfdarii 1R90 and the remainder in 
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bcin? reserved for the goods yard and dcpdt of the 
r I P Railwav which will in retumn hand over to the 

s'crsT.^ pX ""rp 

oew harbour railway from 

eventually have a quadruple ^ 

late the traflicofihc Port by running direct „ 

niire at Sewri and thence for another three miles to 
nect with the present railway system of the docks. 

Another reclamation of some important 
pleted by the City Improvement Trust m tqo6 CoUba 

Jr.„d..cd fo, f ™1 

89.360 sqnarc yards of the foreshore of Hack I i _ 
Soictcost nearly 5 ^ tLk 

?hat the desirability of ’ 

Bav has already become a subject for serious debate. 

Ihe base of the island was formed by'a s^dl ea T ^ ■ 
of volcanic or trappean elTosioos, upon wb.^ 

water formation was .subsequently- deposit^ , J 

nite evidence of this fact is not forthcoming, and 

theory, although plausible, still 

r -iwr-tvirf* Of the three mam strata r«icrrca 

xtoc- 

-..tf to the middle cretaceous or eocene epoch, is oj 

S :°. ■■ dT... .. =■« ‘L ^ 

..m «■• 

glvii » ™»P auTiest Detlwi"e«i 


Jeota^ 
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and dcoipies a po^iStEOn madwaj' betwccri th& 
overlying igneous basalt and the underlying amygda* * 
loidal trap, w^hicli, ticing n subsequent efrusion* Kas 
separated it from the rock-bed upon which it was form¬ 
erly deposited. Its upper portion ?ecn entire for 
56 feet below the basalt, and the presence of scoriw in 
some places arguethat it must have been deposited sub¬ 
sequent to some of the vokanic effusionsH' The material 
composing the strata is volcanic in origin and contains 
much wood, leaves, fruits in a fragmentary condition, 
and the fossilised remains of plants, resembling large 
bulrushes, of cyflrtJjr, small frogs and maoh-tortoises.* 
The thin layers of which the whole strata are composed 
show that the material must have been deposited gently 
and gradually and was therefore probably the sediment 
of a lake rather than of a swift stream. Moreover, ihese 
sedimentary lacustrine beds are intercalated in many 
places with the very highest trap floiYS. and with the 
single c3rception of the iheir fossils nre quite 

distinct from those found in the lower groups of sedi¬ 
mentary deposit-i. This proves that long periods of 
repose, during which lakes w^ere formed and becamfl 
stocked with living animals, intervened betw^een the 
successive outflows of lava, which, spreading over an 


■And isfcibibly over Salsielte a]so, frtr ponkn* of it have been 
fottruJ in th.« volcanic breccia at GhodtMinidar. Sre ** Geolo;^ 
llie l^Und of Bnmhay-^ hy \h J, Carter, .Vi^fiblant FT^ted 

In the Joutnal of the Bombay Branch of |he Royal AaiatLc bccwlyi 
July 

t Summary of Ihe Geoloify of Itirfia by H- J. Carter. AssL-itani 
Surgeon, Bombay. 1857^ 

* [n the month of June 1861 Dr- Leith pfeMnted to the Bombay 
Branch Of the Royal Asiatic SkKieiy a piwe of ear^mfew* 
ahale, wUtitheifBpre5!ison!4£3f froffi'feet upon it, which he had 
foetid at 1 he sluIcM among the dcbn» of the -lubCr^™ ^h- 
water formal ion. The tatter had been dog up lo farm the oullet 
ef the main dmln of Hombay into the «ea. Again. whM «»- 
mininit portio,.. wf the ihin -f lh< 

which WM exfnscd in iho grctit [tCJi™ of blue trtp nl 
raji Hill Ijilarry, Dr. Leith discovered ^ 

rhombic cry»tal5, bboul one-ftHb of bo inch in 
Mllf, CiaiaiUt, AoneriwirVeafttl Jraf ThiT 

of broivrt scdimcBtBry stnUa hemnnfr coats Ot This 

lay betwcco l»0 h«l» of blue tnup, 

V feet thick and the lower 40 feet Ihkb. 

^Icanic brecci*, which alio contained lai^C fragments ot tne 
freshwater forpnatkont 
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uneven Uj\d surffsce, cut into hills and valleys by safa- 
aerial denudationp must have dammed up the valleys of 
slreanris and converted them into lakes* Other dotva 
mig'ht fill up the first lakes, but would produce fresh 
ones by isolating fresh hollows : for Ihc flows, how'ever 
liquid, could not have presented an ^absolutely plain sur- 
liice. and the outbursts frpm different foci must have 
crossed and dammed up the hollows between flows from 
the same craterJ Corroborative evidence of the alterna¬ 
tion of the Fresh winter for motions with periods of volca¬ 
nic activity lies in the di^overy by Assi‘slant Surgeon 
H. J. Carter of a ihrce-iflch stratiimp within three inches 
of the overlying basalt, composed almost CEitirely of 
casts of cy/otfitt—not their valves alone which they are 
w^ont to shed annually but the entire casts, showing 
that some sudden alteration of the water in w'hich they 
were living took pi ace i whereby they all suddenly perish* 
cd and fell to the bottom,' 

At the outset therefore of the seconder volcanic period 
of the island’s formation assume that Bombay 

consisted of a great lake above the level of the sea, 
though owing to subsequent depression the general 
position cif its strata noxv lies below* sea-level* The vol¬ 
canic period is marked by four distinct effusions, the 
earliest being that of the great basalto-dioritac trap which 
caps the main ridges and was once prcsumbly continuons 
all over (He iaUnJ. This is a typical volcanic rock aotl 
must originally have been much thicker than It is nou\ 
though even to-day it is 90 feel thick on the eastern 
side and 51 feet thick ou the western side of the Island, 
The most compact and clearly stratified howr is at Malabar 
HUU wh ere it rests on the freshwater forinaLicin^ visible 

* Skeieb die Q eo3oK> of ihc Hombeiy Pr«'ideticy by W-^ T* 
E]Aiifefii+ F*C.S*, prSnled in the Records of I he Geolagical 
SJurvey cfF lodt*, VoL V* 

■ Jourtud of ihc Bombay Srandh of llie Royiil Atiftiiic Societyv 
Juty M r- Carter remark* in the mme pliuce thal ihls 

mnp form mien contains Very I liIIt ceaU as fill iHe wood and vege¬ 
table rertiairts have been replaced by firgilUccoui matefirnl. The 
liighly carboniferous, portion was capoard only in one place over 
an area of * yafds, whetii cutting the EJ4kei for ihe 

main drain of ihe istand^ 
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^it \is base/ Titi media lei}' Jifter this effusiem the site of 
Bombay was a black and arid plmn, which ^rAdually 
became fixed and hardctied, and thy a offered a serious 
obstacle to the second effusion which btirst up fcelow the 
first, and which, failing to find a ready outlet, followed 
the course of the freshw^ater strata underlying the basalti 
tnterc*ilaling and breaking them up, and thus giving rise 
to the amygdaioidal atruclure which is its chief charac¬ 
teristic. This iunygdaloid rock invades the freshwater 
strata in every portion of the island^ and has brokeni them 
into masses which now^ lie embedded in its structure or, 
in the form of chert and jasper, twisted and contorted in 
all directions and strewn over its decomposing surface,* 
The third effusioni which ts classed as volcanic brecdai 
combined with the second or amygdaloid effusion to raise 
up the two great longitudinal ridges, in the plain of the 
first or basallo-dioritic. which running north by east and 
south by %vc*;t now^ border the eastern and weslern sides of 
the island l for these ridges are most elevated where those 


^(j) The flow ha.ve bcert hnsriicmtal from Wldkcahw*r 

Vn.r]i, for il r^la sMuffirmaWy throughout Ihftt disliHoo niiiSt»| 
otii sodimepa&rv bod». Soc shcleh vf I lie CeoloKy of Bombay 
Presldeticy by \V> T Blsinfard, F.G.S., prinled in Records of Ihe 
Gcelojjfioid Survey gf Wcieefn Jndia, Vek V+ 

in} That the ha-^U is a nupcrficinl Java i^Lream U proved 
llie followkikg facta, which nrV aJso evideftce t>f r*pitl eoolini:^ 
(it) the prcscnct? of a gta*^^y haacF of dendnlJc and md- 

Utce fornup of jaanffneliM and enctfi^ure* and ^a* 

hobblem 10 BUKite and felspar cryiPlals ; f*)the alwndancc of felspar 
of pimaJJ aiac, Ihe JoriRer axh of -which poinl# in aJi dircc- 
laonS and of granular nnd minute cryatab of augiLei {t) clia^tm, o| 
imJKuUMhft^ auiplf er>‘iUflUi {if} imperfectly formed and 

feathm felspar crystals t (r) thrpCTiea-atiofli of Anjjdte bv fchpaf 

and Wre sma. See the Basalof Bomhay by Colonel McM»hon» 
FGS In I he Records <ff I he Geological Survey of India, 
VoLXVJ. 

The eleven ^pceiincnfl of Bombay hasnh, studied by Colonel 
MeMAhi,>ii« ranged Vn colour from iinon-blaek through iffey to 
Erccojsh-grey, Theif overaBt nipfcihc gravity waa i‘flj t ■md 
they were aB remarkohle for the abnence of Pifi^'ar and for the 
pq-eicnce cf and magmrflU. fn view of the 

ah^ience of uli'^nri Colonel McSlahon preferred le cEaS* this rOCM 
at BUgite-andesite rather than as bMoU s ami he added that the 
lava must have been at flr^t in a verj- fluid state, lu which fm 
rtLolecutar action WAS impossible^ !t coded wtlh juKh rapidily 
lliallhe mineral* were uembte lO dtsengage themselves from each 
Other and their crystalliialPCTi wav ofteated before the symmetry 

of their estemai form was cempiete* /frid, 

■ Seminary of the Gin^logy of rndia by H, J* Carter, A^iistmnt 
Surgeon, Rembay, 1857^ 
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effustons are thickest, mid in the western ridf'e. beds 
of either the one or the other fill up the internal angle of 
the roaf-like elcvatton which the lacustrine strata there 
form. This third effusion is composed chicliy of angular 
fragments of the freshwater formation» v-aryingf In siite. 

It also contains fragments of the two previous efTusloos, 
and is of wide eiclent, forming a continuous tract front 
Curnac Bandar to Sion, nnd there composing the plain 
and chain of hills which constitute the north-eastern 
portion of the island.' U assumes protean forms and pre¬ 
sents fragments of large-grained dlorite which have 
ascended from a region far below any of which evidence 
is aBorded in Bombay, and It is found in every stage ol 
solidification from the coarsest and softest argillaceous 
breccia tp the blackest and hardest homogeneous pusper 
seen in the hills of Antop and Sewri. “ No one." wrote 
Mr. H. J, Carter. *■ Can witness the cropping out of this 
brecem along the base of the highest part of the eastern 
ridge, and Its free effusion at the north-east pari of the 
island, with wells ottending Into it to a depth of fio f«t 
in Mazagon, and veins and dykes of it bursting through 
the basalto-dlorltic tract in the same neighbourhood, 
without feeling satisfied that to make room for s-Jch an 
immense mass the crusts of the previous rocks must have 
given way and have been forced ridge-like upwards, as 
we now see them, to give vent to the volcanic torrent 
which, breaking through the freshwater formation and 
Igneous rocks that opposed its progress, spread their 
fragments in the manner we have seen along the eastern 
shore of the island."- To this effusion of volcanic brec¬ 
cia we may attribute the great irregularity of the land 
in the vicinity of the island as also the existence above 
sea-tevet of Bombay itself, and also probably of the 
greater poritqn of Salsettc. __ 

^ it «l34> ftsfisii the portii^n of Ihc hUIs. S** Jour- 

naJ of Ih^ Bombuy Branch of Iht Roj al S&Ctelv^ 

Mr. W- T. Btfttifcrd poinl^d out thnt levernl of thei® 

IhmJs at hill and Olhcr hilbi iti the norlh-eaat of the 
Wtfre ftamied fnom volcanic aah+ Record# of ttir 

G«K)lDg''iciil Son ey of [mlia^ Voh V. 

ToumAl of t he Bo<n hjiy Brarveh of Ihe Royal A?Imtic S(ks ely■ 
July I 'Geology of Ih r Island of Bo mbay by H. Carter^ Ash Ukl- 

ant Surgeon, Bombny Ei»Cahli»hmenl. 
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The occurrence of a fourth clfuEiion is proved by the 
eKistence of dykes of volcai^ic brecciii ihroiig^h the third \ 
arid after this cflfuslou active volcanic action in the island 
appears to have ceased. The fourth efFusioo dotibilcss 
folioivved the same cot^rse as the second and third below 
the bnsnlto-diontSo trtlcti ttod contributed equally with 
them to the destruction of the horissontality of the hrsl 
and to the clevataon of the ^reat ridges, which are the 
most imticeoblc feature of the island*' 


We now arrive at the third period, characlerizcd by p#pW. 
the deposit of marine strata^ which are not of verj' 
ancient geological date and probably belong in part to 
the post-pliocene epoch. The siratn are composed 
chieHy of blue clay imposed upon trappean rock or 
occasionally upon ihe inter-trappean lacustrine forma¬ 
tion H^here the latter has been denuded, ami contain n 
few bi-valve shells and fragments of wood, chiefly man- 
grovc^stiimpHp which may possibly have been carried 
down by mountain torrents. Below the clay is a layer 
of loam and decomposed rock containing vcgclabic 
remainSp*’ and above il is a stratum of littoral concrete. 


* The chert dyke or Stwri and Mnlungn hill it ihe remaini of & 
loiter bed forced mp ff * m bvlow and subjected to Mmfiiitlon/ 
See Gcologi,' of the lalnnd of Bombay by 0 r. Buislt mcluiled 
GcoIoeiCaI Papem on UVirterri InJi* includin-JT Cvtch» SiodOt orjd 
ibe South-Ewst Coast of ANibiMp edhrif for tievcrtimetit by J* 
C-aricr, AisS^Jant Surges, H- C. S-, BombAy+ 

» Record^ of the Geological S«fvey of Wesjern ^ridiji^ Vo 1 Xf. 
i>bserVtitkon* Or> a Rubmergod Fomi On HoRibaV UUnd. by O- k. 
Ormislon, Rtsidral Engineer, Bombay Pori T™t. Mtiy ifijR 
At the timeofthoeKCavBlion. of the Prmce s Dock ihe following 
ftiraiji were espe^^sed :~Fiolly a. swrfuce salt or blftck mud, 4 lo 5 
feet in depth, secondly* blue clay varyiBB fro«i 6 to jo r«l m 
deolh*bcu nearly tevel on the lop, aod thirdly below all, loaOl* 
mcmiin and mcL The rock was very ir«ff«Ur on the ^^rfaco, 
fuianme into long niLerOw rid|fea and ffluaws of boiildcrn wilb tml 
between lind conaiiled for the most pari of mdumtesJ day 
imbedded in a hard Ctiatrix. Nearly joo Uees wem foond im^ 
(tod in the loam and rOCk* Many had been overlonTed Mm 
bcinif covered by the clfty deposit, bat the roots were Only I^rtially 
torn out of the loam ? whEtc olhcra were standing upright wuh their 
pools deeply Wanted in the SoU. The slanding lre« only jurt pene^ 
imtedto Ibi aWace of the blue elavp and or so uelow ^ 

ItneJ the timber was riddled by worm- {Trrtd* One tree 

was charred on one side- The largeil l rtink wm 46 
4 feel 8 inches in Kiftfe, I he 

the colour of dark rose wood. The Iw'el of the roots laned fi^ 
fow-waler extreme spring Ikle levd to 

which proves that the land ninii base subsided about (hirlj feet. 



and 
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composed of shells, coral and sand, cemented together by 
carbonate of lime.’ 

These marine formations arc chiefly of interest as 
proving that the island, subsequent to the cessation of 
volcanic action, has undergone a series of upheavals 
and depressioria. At the time the mangroves were grow¬ 
ing, the blue clay must have esisted at about half-tide 
mark ; and the mangrove beds must subsequently have 
sunk sufficiently deep to allow the sea to wash complete¬ 
ly over thcTTi and deposit the littoral concrete, the whole 
formation having bcci! later uphvaved into its present 
position, Again the submerged forest below Prince's 
Dock, to which reference is made in the footnote 
on page 75, proves that depression must have occurred: 
for the dock is on the eastern side of the island, white 
the Esplanade on the western side, which is not more 
than a mite distant front the dock, is composed of littoral 
concrete, the materials of which, when first deposited, 
must have formed a beach or sandbank below high- 
water mark.* * The alternation of elevation and depres¬ 
sion is rendered probable by the fact that the two move- 
metiLs can scarcely have occurred simultoncously over so 
small an area as that of the is land.^ The el aval ion, 

i'Tran-saciioii* of I he Boaihay GBOfrmphScsl Society, Vol* X, 
n- XLV, Dr. Buist latil the following specpineiu on the table 
From rail wnv euttinps on the Flats, kankar. hankur-lolM-s found 
in miBcrBllsed tnangrove-foota, aclenite and mawes of oyMer 
shells: frtmi ihr town-drain near the theatre {t.e,, b.lf4iinraDne 
Cirelc), ntkssen of oyjler-ahell*, kunhur and SC* Eiavel; from 
Dhobi lunk, litlorai ccnn^rete, certefited by calcareous spar j IrOtni 
the wall on thtf glACks BclUeiSn Apolta imd CNtifch GbIcs, cotiCr^ier 
^ravelt ahtUt Anci of C^ri^ DiinUcrodi 

» The circumAlimce Crf the Irees diiCOVeirKl betow th^ dock 
btiii}; bo^ed bjf ib* TrtMir 5a in favour of Ihrir havinjf 

grcpwrt \n a anU m*r*bp whtero thesis iooIIu!>h?ii are pEcutiftrSy 
abuiidAnts ftocardA otih^ GeoSo^i«it Survey cf India, Vole XI. 

• (i) In the Journal of the Bombay Brancti of the Royal Msn- 
tic SEKirty. }n\y MV. Hr J. Carter pointed out that " e3eva« 

lion \i proved bj'the cKsAtoncif in the Centre of iHei^lantJ of a 

*eFi-beach,^ oalled E^bippA Dan, nciir which no sea now oomw." 

(ii) In a paper on The Geolog^' of ihe Island of Bombast Dr. 
BtisjtE showed thsl portioni of latcrile discovered on the isUnd 
wore ihe stnniy remains of omn^irH removed by denu4ation. before 
the cm«Tjence frocn the Hoik of the tract over which they prevail. 
He rnrthcr showed in the same connect ion that eoniaderalMe aub- 
aidenoe Tnu^i have taken place since ihe WOrltA al Lovc Grove nnd 
Mahaloksihfnk were built to fthut out ihc from the cenind per- 
tjflna of the island. Set Geological Papers on We»iem Indtay 
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on ihc other hand, cannot have been very ^reat, for the 
summit of the rid^e of the beach Is only 8 or 9 feet 
above hig^h-water markn while the accumulation of de¬ 
tritus poured into the estuary of Bombay from the 
neighbouring^ bills is ^wite likely to have been responsi¬ 
ble for thi$ feature and to have htled up the lagoonal 
depression in the centre of the island to the level of the 
sea. Whether elevation or depression w'as the earliest 
Tnovemcnt cannot now be debnitely decided ; but the 
very fact that Bombay was originally composed of seven 
practically separate islands shows that it must have been 
subjected in remote ages to a protracted series of up¬ 
heavals and subsidences and that it vibrated like a 
quagmire, the vibmtions dimintshing in force and extent 
as the ages passed away. 

Bombay, like most of the neighbouring islands of the 
north Konkan, is chiedy composed of Trap ^ but in con¬ 
sequence of successive volcanic dfusions that Trap as¬ 
sumes a variety of form at ions J Of these one of the most 
wndely eTEtended is GreenstonCi found at CoJaba, NaorojI 
Hill, Chinchpooghlvt ParcL Love Grove and V'^arli. It 
compOHes about onc-fifth of the whole island^ and appears 
both in Lrolumnar form and in detached masses, the inter^ 
vals between the columns or masses being occupied by 
decomposed rock or by red earth. It is occasionaJly 
globlform, contains hnrd crystals resembling porphyri, 
and presents an appearance varyuig from that of hard 
clay to soft earth* The higher beds of greenstone are 
hard, dark, crystalline and are xvith dilEculty broken i 
while the low^er beds fracture easily and are w'ell iiuited 
for building purposses. 

The Basalt, w'hich occupies so large a portion of 
Malabar Hill and Mahalakshmi* is slightly columnar in 
the former area and is strcilified in the latter* Usually 
it is traversed by curious greenish veins* It breaks 
easily into road*mctaL but has no hinding properties, 

mdnding Culi-h, Sinde She Seulh-I^l €auit oT Arabia, 

Tor Covernxsient by H* J. C*r1cr# if.C,S,, Knttibfl-jF’c ib^ 7 " 

1 Thii^ recount ef this ttock^ of BOaibAy i* from m 

ail the Geetagy of Bambiy submUlftJ W ** 4 ^*^' 

in A repy of the tncniaif >9 containwl m the amce of the 

Collector ef Bombay, File h'o. 207- 
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and by reason of its g-real solidity is injurious lo horses 
feet. On Ibc Back Bay side of Malabar Hill it rests upon 
iirgilTaccous strata r on the Breach Candy side it runs out 
into the sea to an unknown distance. Basalt constitutes 
the Bandora prom on lory and in all probability forms a 
continuous dyke along the shore up to the point where 
the hills recede from the littoral. 

C*fr/, The black jasper or chert composing the promontory 

of Sewri greatly resembles the basalt of Malabar Hill. 
but close examination has shown that it has the same 
specific gravity as jasper, strikes fire with steel, is lumin¬ 
ous when rubbed in the dark and emits a strong sulphur¬ 
ous smell, it shows considerable traces of stratifica¬ 
tion, especially towards the northern end^ of the mass, 
the dip being at an angle of 45“ and split across into 
semi-pristnatical masses. The rock, which measures 
200 feet across, i,o€3o in length and 40 in height at Sewri, 
disappears suddenly on the verge of the salt-pans, bui 
reappears again at Matunga where it forms a consider¬ 
able hill. It decomposes very slowly, and affords no 
sustenance to any kind of flora except the palmyra, while 
the heat to which it has been subjected has eatiuguiahed 
every trace of orgtmlc matter. I'ar too bard for build¬ 
ing purposes, it is lit the same time too sharp ai^d 
splinters too easily to be useful as road-metal. 

TnfiTuga Trap Tuffa is to he found on Parel road, at Chinch- 
Tt.§«. poogbly, Matunga, Sion and along itie shore from 
ftaut Tii,p, 13 Sewri. it usually appears iit beds which 

divide the trap into dense masses, and owing to the 
absence of mural precipices has only been exposed near 
the sen in weUs ^sid quarries^ li varies in appeBnuiCir 
from a polished black rock* full of cavities* accomp;4nicd 
usuaLLy by beds; of chert* to a reddbh vesicular rock, 
much corroded and replete with an^lar fragments of 
brown felspar embedded in a brown cemenU A third 
variety I which wais discovered in the unduktingr hills 
on the edge of the iialt paiis*^ was a vcsicidar amygdaloid 
■with a purple base and was declared by Dr. Buii^t to be 
identical m appearance wutb some of the Aden lavasir 
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A cundus white trap appears td iht of Chinch- 

poo^hlj hill, which is soft and easily cut when first 
rul.^ed, and has on this account been larg^ek used for 
troughs and spouts l * * while a third variety of purplish 
porphyrilk appearance forms one of the small hills in 
the Sion section and stretches soutbtvard from that 
point to the cemetery at Sewri. It consists ohicHy of 
irregular masses of purple cUy, which can be easily 
cut with a knife w^hen freshly dug but w'hich rapidly 
decay 00 exposure to the air. 

These rocks k which represent the early lacustrine for- 
mation. of the islandp run from Mftlabar Point to Chau- 
pati and from Mazagon to Sewri, and also appear at 
Matunga^ Mahimi near the Byculla Club^ and close to 
the drainage works at Love Grove, Varli, They are full 
of organic remains and vary' in colour from a yellowish^ 
hrown to the blackticss of coal-ihale^ Beds of jaspedi* 
ous matter sometimes traverse them for a considerable 
distance^ while in the area formerly occupied by Sewri 
Port tliey have been fused into black jasper^ These 
scdimeritary strata have supplied the wells of the island 
with fresh water atid are jilmost invariably below the 
level of high-writer mark." 

Of more recent formationsp the oldest^ which Dr. Hnisl ai^rr /Vr- 
denoted as Older Piiocenep coasists of brown earth filled 
wilh angular fragmenU of rock and appears fit Parch 
hlatudgaf Maseflgon and By cal la at a level ro to 30 feet 
higher than the lowest shell-bearing formalion. It lies 
below the Blue Clay* which forms the second deposit^ and 
probably constituted the soil of the islftndal a period prior to 
the subsidence which brought the Blue Clay into existence,} 

The next or Newer Pliocene formation consists of two 
distinct strata of Blue Ctay^ full of kankur and containing 

* Dr, Bepit records thmX tbim white Irap fermi s Imr^e aqueduci 
rormeriy utilifed tar the Jhupply df water to rlae fort And villaJfc of 
^OWO ip™ a wdh hisaj-Fog dsrte l6aSp *1 the bottom of the 
adjoining hill. 

* Dr. Bui at jiWdt rceorda She CHrSon* f«tl that mil the wcEl* in (he 
ialmudp of moderate d<Tth *«d ■ifumt aemr ihe ■«*, ehh And flow 
wilh the tide^ 

■ Dr, Beist meftEiOBl thia fomimtion «.» mp|femrtng In mU 

the tmnlfa arnJ well* near the Gnuit Jiledirm] CoDrgr. 
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many mangrove roots bored by worms, The older 
stratuni, discovered at Sawri in i849' of ^•'d 

biikes Into a hard brick ; the newer stratum at Love 
Grove crumbles into powder on the application of heat. 
The Post-Ptiocenc and recent formations consist of beds 
of shells, sand and gravel, either loose or cemented by 

calcareous matter into a species of concrete. These 
beds appear in the western portion of the Esplanade, at 
Chaupali, in the city proper, at the base of Malabar 
Hill, at Sewri and in the Mnhim woods i while loose 
gravel beds are found below high-water level in various 
parts of Cotaba. in the Dockyard and other parts of the 
Fort, in Mahim woods and at the western end of Grant 
road. These beds are stratified, the strata undulating 
slightly from a' to 3 ' to the cast and north-east, and 
extend along the major portion of the Island’s shores, 
furnishing an open soil and abundance of water for ihe 

cultivation of cocoa-nut palms.* 

Of exogenous rocks fiiucVi GranitCp" Limestotiep Cti;ilk- 
limestone. Ironstone and other kinds have in past years 
been found strewn about the southern portion of the 
island and are believed from their appearance to have 
ortginaliy been brought to Bombiiy as ballast, probably 
from China. 

Red earth, which is probably decomposing trap, is 
found on the surface of the trappean rocks in most 
parts of the island.* It is much in demand vv^ith garden¬ 
ers for admixture with other more promising but in 
reality less productive soils, and when fed with organic 
malter iji estrertiijly fertil^i 

CiimBtology, The discussion on climatology* which is given fceioiv 
is based on observational data extracted from the 
L (rW) mentions t\mt these twrds fcm a hurder 

llics ifilftnd of Vmova sl’^ filf fl-i HAsseie, having been thrown ^lf^ 

under th* sihelttr of Ib-s Ra-wilt Dyho which nins north from 
bar Hill- The were qaarried in the middle Of the 

oiniaeentJi Century for bDLldirig-^tDfLe^ wbieh shipped to Bom- 
tmy. 

’* Bai^L 

■ Tbi* i» IcTiowft to the nath'os as Its character 

poalllofi 19 disctiascd by Dtr Buial at pi, The CreoLo(r«^ 

cal Faperaott W«tern India by J. Caj-Ecrp Bombayp iSjT- 
* Cotitrihoted by Mr. Nanabhai Ardeshiir T, Me-ni^ Wrector of 
GovernmOnl ObaervalOry, 
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records of the Cafja,ba Observatory extendjirg' over a 
period of sixty yc^r;;. In order to give an adequate idea 
c>r the utility and Importance of the series so collected^ 
concise de?fcnpiions of the intilrutnciil'S and of the methods 
employed to secure the data have been given separiitely 
under the articlE on ** The Ob.^ervatory * * /’ The present 
article being restricted to “ Climatologyany detailed 
history In full of the complex phenomena of meteorology 
must for obvious reasons be inadmissible. Nevcfthe- 
less sullicient information is collected to present a fairly 
complete picture^ descriptive of the various atmospheric 
phenomena whose actions and intcracdons delermine 
the climate of Bombay« 

The Observatory is situated on a fairly open site 
about 3 mUfis from the Fort and about 4 miles from 
ihe city. It is fully exposed to the elTccts of the ek- 
inents. Differences have often been noticed bet wee it 
the valuc.s of Ihe meteorological elements at Colaba 
and those in the city of Bombay, but they are not more 
marked ihan is usually observed nt other places, where 
the SItiialions of the Observatory and the city or towm 
are dissimilar'** Generally the mean annual tcmperalurc 
of places where many buildings are closely bo lit together 
as in a city l.'i from o""5 to r-n higher than in the open 
coontry oi in the immediate neighbourhood of the Ob¬ 
servatory. The di£rerence!l in temperature arc mosl 
marked about sun^ri-^e and sun-set^ while at noont on 
account of the greater controlling effeci of the meridian 
isun, the differences are least. The range of terriperaturc 
is sromeivhat more contr«acted to the city than in the open 
country, Relative humidityi which Is an important 
climalic clement, is also affected by local surround]ngs 
and depends upon the geological features and the gene* 
ml nature of the surface ground and sub-soil, though 
the strong sea-breezes which blow coiitiiiuously over 
the city no doubt greatly contribute to keep the coadl- 
tions fiiirly uniform everywhere in ihe city and Island 
nf Bombay* The l■oia^all is often differcnl at places a 

* See Ptejce* and Objeda of JpiierMi. ^ * 

* 44diii. gepc^ftfor iarr-ya «* djifermw uf Ifcif 
annimi rainfaU At Bjfculla (ted Colana. 
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few mites apart owing to the lociit surtound.ngs. This 
difference is most marked during an abnormal monsoon, 
which is either too strong or too deficient m strength, 
though it may be noted that when the monsoon cona¬ 
tions are normal. thcprcdp1mionln .nimcdmtely 

bonring localities, in spite of local factors, m fmrl> 
wniform. Notwithstiioding these small v^iatjons m the 
values of the meteorological elements, the «^ 
derived from the data of the Cotaba Ohservatory, ma> 

be taken as fairly representing the conditions obtaining 

la the city of Botubay* ■ i 

The climate of Bombay may be generally defined as 
fairly equable. Neither the variation of tcmpcfalurc 
from month to month nor the floctuntions which 
from day to day arc by any means sigmlicantly large- 
Such changes knowo as the '* Variability " nf temperature, 
especially the daily variability, which has a potent m- 
nu^ec on organic life, is fairly small as will be seen pre- 
sently—a result mainly due to the proximity of the sea 

and the presence of large quantities of aqueous vapour 

in the atmosphere which tempers the igsttreme e ee 
of temperature. This however renders the climate 
even during the winter months more relaxing than in- 
vigoraiing, and during the summer months 
are apt on that account to denounce it as that of a 
Turkish bath. The prev.aknce during the winter months 
of the comparatively cold and dry east winds brmgsno 
advantage, as these winds blow over the land andean 
hardly be so fresh and free from germs of disease as 

those which come from the sea. ^ , i 

The division of the year Into seasons is appropriately 
two-fold—the dry nod the wet seasons— as Indicated 
by the great systems of wind, the north-east an 
the south-Wi'-si monsoons, which prevail alternately 
during the year from October to April and May to 
September respectively, over a wide area including 
the continent of India and the Indian and the Pacific 
Oceans. These wind systems which practically detcr- 
tnine the summer and the winter monsoons (seasons) 
arise from much the same causes which start the miner 
and local system of the land and sea-breezes, but are 
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a much Isirjjer ixulct owinu to the Jiviis/iiji differences 
oftenspemure iifid pre^swe over a wide area iocludm^ 
the plalus of Asiil in the north and the Indian and the 
Pacific Oceans in the souths The chmi^e from ihc 
winter to die summer moniiCion docs not occur all at 
once. The windb^ become feeble mid gneertain in direc¬ 
tion during the transition period which lasts for about 
3 or 4 weeks I and uradually the prevailing west-sotith- 
west direclton is estitblished. When this curreni has 
acquired a certain force, k finally culniinates in the first 
heavy precipitation of rain familiarly called the break 
of die mouse on. This occurs between the 1st and the 
fSth of June, the avcmgc day for Bombay being the 6th 
June. It is generally accompanied by storms of con- 
stdembte vlotciKC^ These di star buncos ^ especially those 
w'hich in June and September or October mark the in* 
coming and the receding currents, are known as the 

Elcpbantas/’* 

For several days preceding these storms^ generally 
during the aflernoont the eastern and soulb^astcrn skies 
become lurid wutb thunderclouds* Theseare purely local 
disturbances which uffect a fairly large area on the cast of 
Bombay, namely the strip of land lying between the main 
coast and the Ghats. As night approaches the clouds 
keep up fitful discharges of lightning which increase in 
Intensity and nearness, until after a few days such con' 


^ it la Qftiuilly Ltndrmtoed UnU Ihlfi title iadwived frcMn I he faci 
that Iheae atwnlB Appreach freni fhfl direeUCm of the kilAnd of 
Blephanla-. Ttus niune, however* wm origiilAlly gkvm by th** 
Porteguene to violent itoitns Mcorring fit Ihe enilg though ■ome 
travtlJ CTS deiCnbe Ih™ «ii iit Ihe ctHnmenccTaeol*^ ot iho nion- 
4000. The Portugucie look the name from M* Skt, 

the i^th Lunar oiteriamp connecl-eU wilb Au/*#, an hlc- 
nhnnU and hence juMueliniM taUe 4 the sign of the cIcpfianU 
The Ifi al the cIoh* of the rams. Sir Tliamu Boe firt 

Pufchna) ftpeak!i of *" llw? Olipliant S^chniie rercta tP ** the 
Elephant, 1 he yearly lempcait'' i ThevenOt of ** the 

EkPhain, Vent Ortcntp accomiugn^ de JffO* niagev qu an 
«ppelEc elephani parcegutla onl la figure i . 

the ftoulh-we»t pari df Ceylon wr hate the tad of the Llephaiil 
full in out TTWJuLh ; a cOn^teHai mn called by tbe Porlugucie ^ ^ ^ 
del known for the breaking-up of the sPaewnat and 

Ovingtoii rcimtrked that The Muaanani are And boiiterpua 
io thri r depart are as weJI *a at thew- eoming-m* which two aca- 
lonn are ciued the PdephanI in India.lv« oJid G™e alao ^eo- 
Ipprt ^*E!c|daanta« aa a1 the end of the mofivOOn Hohson 

Jobiea (talcat editipp)« 
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dlttonsapcdeiemioEd n. cnltninntc in ^ 

i, .pt infrequently repented on J ; 

surface temperature. There s ti. i b 

in the bcfritining and the depth of 

become highly saturated tvnih ‘ . 

thi^ dislurbance is conipsirAtn^ftly ■ 

Kr,di.n. v.r). .Wp 

moisture U'ltlcli. «« l> ascsods, tlisplac.s th 

drier air above. When this interchange 

through a sufficient depth to carry a large ‘ ^ _ 

the lower surface air to a definite height where he p 

vtiling temperaturo h bdow dew-point, sudden conden- 

LSinCcZ. The rain and evaporation, wh ch resujt 

rapidly, oooi the central portion of the 

the conditions there are suddenly reversed. 

the cenlral regions now being denser descends, whi c 

everywhere else around this area the currents _ 
ascending as before. The advent of the storm is 
this reason heralded by a small rise of the barometer 
and of temperature. The wind now Increases rapidly 
in strength and comeil with a rolling motion down war . 
and outwards, and the storm bursts in earnest r^cr 
Bombay, bringing with it heavy showers of 

fall of rain though often continuous for several hour 

not by ally means tiaifofirii but like tbe wind vv ic ^ 
subject to violent fluetuadons by occasional sqoa s 
from the south-east, is heaviest when these squaMs 
(^ur, The shorter the duration of the storm 
plater is the intensity of squalls and rain. The 
tarometer after this falls, the temperatures of the 
ground and air are reduced considerably and more or 
less stable conditions being re-established the disturbance 
passes away. 

The summer monsoon current gathers strength during 
the month of June and Its fall effects arc not developed 
till after the beginning of July which is the wettesi 
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month of the year. The rise frcfn the commenccnient 
to the niaximuin occurs in a shorter duration than the 
full from maximum to the disappearance of the monsoon 
coodiuonsp the effects of the receding current being ob¬ 
served about the end of September or middle of OcEober^ 
When Eiormal conditioiiJi prevaiU it will be seen that the 
dtstrlbutioii of rainfall in time —a factor important from 
the point of view of Its effects on the crops of the country— 
is fairly uniformp the season being divided Into short 
periods of alternate heavy and light prccipiLaiiont distri¬ 
buted umformly throughout the monsoon months^ 

The mean annual temperature at Bombay is 7 ^*^ 
The Biict untie ns in the annual means do not exceed 
i'" 4 p 8 t "'0 being the maximum recorded in 1865 and 
7 S *'3 the minimum in 1 S 66 and 1874 . In the period 
1 H 47 —tgo 5 + the excesses of the annual temperature were 
w'ithln o *'5 of the mean of the period during 37 year&p 
from o *'5 to 1**0 during 3 & years 1 and above but 
less than i '‘4 during 6 years. The mean variability of 
the annual mean is 0 ** 5 * 

The monthly means sbotv that the coldest month la the 
year is January with a temperature; of 75*^91 while May Is 
I he warmest with a mean temperature of 84’* 7 - 
seasonal variation of temperature which until May follows 
fairly closely the course of the sun and varies with the 
zenith disLance is now interrupted by ihc graduallygfow¬ 
ing Intensity of the south-west monsoon current which 
brings from over the seas large quantities of coaipara- 
tively ccwl air heavily laden with moisture in the form of 
vapour and clouds which effectivciy cut oft the radiant 
heat of the iTum preventing a considerable ]K>rtion of it 
from reaching the ground. This arrests Ihc upward 
tendency of the temperature curve and reverses it. Not 
only is this elTect observed in the monthly temperatures 
which are remarkably uniform from July to October* con¬ 
tinuing almost within i" of the mean of the yeari but the 
diurnal range* as will presently be seen* is also affected 
by this cause-fe A slight rise is recorded ia October* after 
which the march of temperature duly follows the season. 
It falls till January and begins to rise ihcrcafter till the 
advent of the monsoon rains in June. The extreme 
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moicimum mean tempcratiifc recorded for the montii of 
Jimmty in 1S651 while the eKtremc inmimiim 

was jt*'i in 1S74. The notable mas^imum mcnn lemper- 
aiurc for May—the botte^iit month in the year—was 
87"-6 in J8&5t the minimum being 82*“7 in i866p The 
February means dirTered from the monthly mean of the 
period by i' or less in 39 years; by 2* in 15 years ; by 
3" ia 4 years and by 4'^9 in one year (1905) ; while the 
August menus difTcred from the monthly mean of the 
period by or less in as many ns 57 years^ and by a* in 
2 years only* The departures of llic monthly means of 
all other months show an intermediate degree of pre- 
valency. 

The coldest hour of the day on an average during 
the year is about sunrise at 6 a. m. and the warmest 
at about 2 p+m* During Januaty^p howeverp on an 
average the coldest hour falls later^ while for the 
months May to August it occurs earlier* The 
periodic diurnal range derived from observations 
at these average hours of eKtrcme cold *and tvarmth 
is greatest in December and January when it is lo^'S add 
rD”'6 respecttVClyI and least in July when it Ls only 2"'9^ 
Though the the average conditloni^ shew that the masi^ 
mum and minimum temperatures occur at the above 
mentioned hours^ such is net always the case as the 
phenomenon is not wholly dependent upon the altiiude 
of the sun* Other factors disturb the periodic diurnal 
flow of temperature, and the maximum and minimum 
derived from observations^ irrespective of any specifically 
defined hoursi may not only be difTcrent, but the range 
may be much greater. In diinatology this ■ non-perio- 
dic' range is of some importancCi as it shows on an 
average a wider range of temperature to the severity 
of which organic life is subjectK A glance at column 
7 in Appendix V at the end of the chapter will show that 
while the non-periodk range runs parallel to the 
periodic^ it is but slightly larger than the latter. The 
flow of tcmpefitture between 6 a^m. and 6 p<m. is of a 
simple character and follows almost exactly what is called 
the law of ^incs* From 6 p»m. to 6 a.m. the fall of 
temperature is continuoiu^ and fairly uniform ihroughoutp 
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CJccepk for fchc hours, whtn the fall is spmewfiat 

more rapid. The hourly fluctuations of temperatun: arc 
fairly uniform in character throug-hout all ihe months of 
ihe yeart except that duriuff the dry months the rise of 
temperature Jtftcr sunrise is+mtich more pronounccti and 
accelerated thnn during the monsoon months ^'hen tJie 
rale of Increase is siow* In the winter months» Novem¬ 
ber to February, the rapid rise does not commence until 
after sunrise, while in the months of May* June, July 
iind August the rise commences much earlier^ 

In regard to the equability' of climate, a glance at the 
absolute extreme maximum and minimum temperatures 
in x^ppendix V will show the extreme limits within which 
the temperature conditions have on occasions varied 
during the pcricd. of years. The diurnal variability of 
temperature which is so important from a hygienic point 
of view (as given in column 7} shows the average change 
in tcinpcrature from day to day, the magnitude of which 
practically determines the degree of severity of the 
climate ajs affecting organic life. ITie average varU 
ability during the year Is 0**7’^ day* It is o "qG in June 
rind o* -ES and o* *84 in J a nuary and Februa ry. The change 
in temperature from day to dsiy is least in May (o '42) 
which is generally (he healthiest month in the ycar+ 

The ooclurnal cooling of the free surface of the 
ground is an important climatk’fflement. The difference 
between the minimum temperatures of the free sdr 
and of the ground surface of the earth practically 
measures the radiation^ Its aversige value for the 
year is The maximum dilTorencc, to "g* is 

indicated in December when the sky is almc^^t cloudless 
and the humidity is at its minimum value* The minimum 
diifcrence, 2**1, occurs in July. 

The mcasurcinent of direct insolation is made by 
the solar radiation thermometer (in vacuo), which 
Is exposed to the direct rays of the sun# The excess 
of the mean monthly and annual maximum insol¬ 
ation ov'or the corresponding meaa maximum shade 
temperatures may be taken to represent roughly the 
relative energy of the radiant heat of the sun. The 
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^ini^ual mean Is 48*^9* It is 4z*'7 ia July and 51*^1 in 
February ^—the mini muni and maximum respectively 
during- Ihe year* 

ftm- This depends mainly upon the character of the g^round* 
which in the case of the ofeservatory e?, sis described 
elsewhere^ more or less rocky, though at places it Is 
covered with red sandy soil through which the basaltic 
triip crops up to the surface^ The temperature of the 
ground is taken at various depths i"p g*\ 30", 60" and 
ijii" beloiv the surface. The ditirnal variation of solar 
heat is felt to a depth of about 30 inches, beyond 
which depth the daily wave of the sun^s heat is hardly 
elfective^ a seasonal change from month to month only 
being registered* This seasonal change almostt though 
not quite^ disappears nt the depth of inches where 
the observations show a very small seasonal lluctnation* 
The mean annual temperature at the depth of 132^ ii4 
83*^2 which keeps fairly constantp the extreme departures 
of the yearly values being ±o°*S during the penod* A 
small secular change however is perceptible in the series 
indicating a slow but steady rise of temperature of the 
ground at that depth. 

Rainfall is registered at several places in Eombay, 
and the falls are often found to vary cpnsidemblvk 
The vicinity of small bills to the north of the Islandp 
especially the high hill of TrombaVp must alTect to no 
slight extent the amount of precipitation^ On an average 
It is somewhat greater in the north-eaj^t part of the island 
than ai Colaba m the south* The average annual 
fall at Cotaba is 71*13 tnehes. The maximum fall 
recorded daring the period was ii4'S9 inches in the year 
1849, the record minimum falls being 33"4ap 33:66. and 
35*90 in 19041 1905 and 1S99, respectively, the last being 
a noted year of inminc. Among all dimatic elements 
the dactuatioDs of annua! total rainfall show the greatest 
departures from the meant which mu-^t have a reflex action 
to a marked degree upon the geneml condition of the 
atmosphere^ deterniining the clltnate of any particular 
ycnr„ Out of 60 yeans only a years registered annuai total 
falls more than ico Inches ; la registered between So and 
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lOO I US niRny as 36 between 60 and flo ; 7 between 40 and 
60 ; and 3 between 3^ 40 inerhesi The average dep^r^ 

litre from the mean is [2-40 inches nrone-^ixth of the 
total fnlh 

The extreme JimHing dates between which the earliest 
beginninj;*-and the latest ending of ihesoath-^west mon- 
soon current are likely lo fall may be definitely laid down 
as the fst May and the 37th October^ The average date 
however of the burst of the monsoon may he put down 
at the 6[h Junop after ivhich date the rainfall steadily and 
rapidly increases in amount to nearly an Inch daily 
soon after the middle of June* it short period * of 
diminished precipitation intervenes^ and again about the 
middle of July the same maximum intensity is attained. 
Thereafter the decrease in rainfall is steady till about the 
20th of August when the precipitation falls on an average 
to about 39 centSf A minor pulse now Supervenes and 
the rainfall again increases till nbout the 4th Septem- 
ber,^ the daily fall reaching 56 cents. The fall after 
tins steadily decreases, and by about the middle or end 
of October the efTccts of the receding monsoon have 
almost alw^ays completely disappeared. 

The above progression denotes average' conditions 
though in almost all years the real phenomenon Is irregu¬ 
lar and made up of periods of alternate heavy and fight 
falls interspersed with days of no i-ain whatever. A 
day is considered as a rainless day when less than i 
cent* has been registered. The ratio of the number 
of rainy days to the mini her of day^f in the moalh ex¬ 
presses the probability of a day being rainy in that month. 
Ofi an average this probability in Junci July, August, 
September and October is respectively represented by 
'7O1 •gOi, '85^ 'b-l sirtd '15* or in other words^ out of 
tvery 10 days there is a probability of 9^ 8^ 6 day^, 
and one day being rainy in those respective months. 
The greatest nioutlily record falls were 50'99 inches 
in July 1S49 and 59'afi Inches in July 1907 * the greatest 
daily fall was 16-10 inches on the iSth June 1SS6 and 
the grea test hourly fall 4-53 inches between 3 and 

* A parcel moveinenl is noted In thv vadwliim f'f the 

haramelrie mhiitn I liSs linse^ 
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4 ii.m. on the I Ath jiitie 1S47, Other exlniordinarj fjihs 
of rain with In a short period of lime ivere 3 inches 
between 5 and 6 oT the 9lh September lS63i j'^o 
inches between lo p.m^ and midnif^ht of the isth 
September 1875* 3'ai inches between 5 and 6p.in, of the 
19th June 1877 and 3*0f inches between noon and I p^m. 
of the t^th August iSSs^^ There wfis a very heavy and 
unusual showier of rain on the 17th Febriiarj- 1906. 


» K. t^p K- wrilt* in an Article in the /Wia of SepU J^, 

lfH3^ In Edvrard Ivtfi' " A Voynj^c from hn^lnnil to ift 

imbli^hrd in 1773+ which la A very vAlunble bciek ctwilAinin^ 
i mportuni Int^ormnlion abaul Bombay^ ChlimtEA and other placca in 
India in the middl>c of I he eighteenth ccnitiryp ihore isivhal 1 bdievr: 
to be Uir e-Arlic^l record of rainfalL in Bombay, ft la ntHHOi nsoRil 
mhsuEc, for net only ia the fall for everyday from Junp to October 
recordedp but it i* ntso noted how much of U fell durmj^ iho fore 
iiann, aftcffioon and night. Ives was in Bombay from 13th N^ovem- 
bcr toifitli Decembfirp 1754^ and again from i4lh January to &th 
F^brvarvp 1:75ft. cotnc out a» the Burgeon of Admirnl 

WaL^on\ Hagahtp '* Kent," and hia sopjourn in IndLn was in at Erring 
licnca Aft ho wUncsaed the fall of Gheriah on t he Wcsl Coa^tt and 
the battle of PJasHcy on ll3C other ^Ide of Uidia^ In the eompanimi 
hhip in Wfttaon'a fleelp thcf SpUlsbury wai another Surgeon, 
George Tliomaa, who ef a acientlHc bent. ThomAS liAppeficd 
to reside in Bombay dunng the wholir menaoon of lysSp and kepi 
A register of the n&infaH during il„ and il ia lo kia regi^^ler lhai 
[ dealrc to draw particular at lenliorlT as the yCn^r 1756 very ncarEy 
came uplo our present almontial yoar^ Kjpy, in ita heavy dowi3- 
pour, ThomEia' papers after hiis premature death came into the 
hands of Ivesip who made free u^eof thenip with of course KEh 
acknOwledgmcfilJi in hi* hook publiihed In 1775^ 

' * A few wordii seem necessary about Thomas' method of m eaftar- 
ing r^infalh I do not know when ejiactly the rain-gauge of tjie 
prtraeat day was introduced. But ic%'idently it wa^ not sn cxiatence 
in Tliamaa' dayap or he had not heard of it. The latter snppoailion 
is not likely as he leem-i to have been w‘Cll versed in scTence, 
However tliat may be, he contrived a trieth^ of his own for 
ascvTtnlnine the quantity of Abater which fell in Bombay in the 
rainy season of 17^. H'e shall descri^ it in his own w’ords an 
given by Ivcm . 1 ptOenred a tead-cyUiider, nf about nine incheii 
dtametcr^ and as many deep, marked wilti inches and tenths 00 
the inside, and to prevent the water from i^pEA^liing Over, 1 Cut 
a hole two iRchea from the bollom nod placed the cylinder in 
A glared earthen Vessel. Then I tied a waK-cloth Arciirely round 
Hi so as to cover the ve^seU and to prevent any water from get ling 
in+ save that which passed through the cylinder* When more than 
tvro inchc» fellp I stopped the hole in llic side with and poured 
I he water from the into the Cylinder lo measure iU T always 

kepi it in an Open placcp free from the rurming of any hosct etc,, 
and measured it at six in ihc mOming, at noon, and at aix lii 
the e^'ening.'* The onlv dilTerence between Thotnas'method and 
ours is that he measvrr^ in inches and tenths of an inch ms lead 
of in cents as we do. 

** According In the daily register kept by Thomas during the 
monsoon of 1756 in Bnmhay^ tht-re was only one inch of rain during 
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The humidity of the RtmD«;pherc is the next most 
important elcinont in climatolog‘y. Relative humidity 
menaures the decree of Hatumtioni of the air with 
aqueous vapour^ while vapour pressure which is 
initially derived and used in all observatories nearly 
indicates the absolute quantity of water present in the 
air* The latter is not of any special si^nificaoce in 
relation to its efToct upon organic lire+ however valu¬ 
able it is in the consideration of the physical and theo¬ 
retical problems con nee led with the complex phenomena 
of the atmosphere, l^arge quantities of water go to 
make up the composition of organic substances and the 
pbysjolt^icnl elfect of moisture upon them must ob¬ 
viously depend upon the relative rather than upon the 
absolute humidity of the air« Hence though both these 
factors ■ ha%^e been given in the Appendix, relative 
humidity alone is discussed in del ail. 

Seasonal humidity is dependent in. the main at Bombay 
on the character of the prevailing wind modified by the 


May. June wxys the month of lieavieAt dewnpeur^ gli'ing 44 inche* 
7 tiflih* Or JO quite n record, beaten nj^uly enee imee^ in 

r8t7, when June 45inches 71 cents and August gave I9 inches, 

whkh isi S inchest abeve the Avem^c Tor this moiilh. ^ieptember 
gave ii inches ^ tenths whi^h \m eXACIIy the Aiventgo ligure+ 
October gave 4 Inehc!* ^ lenUi^i whi^ is disoblc ihe Average for 
this vnonlh. The whole of Ihe monaiOnn of 17^ thus lotalkd, 
according te Thoma-S I to Inches j lenib* or jo ecu I s- There are 
before TUG of rnlufAll h>r yo ye*rs from iSij to iWTc 

during alE these qO years ^wly in Unlr years hn-s tfiE^ rarnlatl of 11* 
inches in 1756^ hcen exc#i.tJed, In iSji, when Lhcre fdl 
In rSiS which had lai -gBs In 1849 which hnd ll4'89 nnd in *87^ whieh 
recti vcfil 11X ^94 inch cs. 

“Tile rAiikfftU this ycAr up to date, that up to Sept ember isih, 
ss 99 inches 7j emts at ColAhA. The rainfaU for the correspond¬ 
ing date in 1756 in Thomas'regi^ler is 97 InchfS 7 tmlhSfc or 70 
ecflts, that iH> only two mches Icss^ Thomas moM pfobftMy stayed 
while in Bombay where Ives swiys he hnd p^t tjp,™in a house near 
“thehospllal Wsthoul the town Wftir' Voyage," p* ^15)* which 
musi have betm some who re on Ihe Hsplaoade* and I11S regisler 
must iJierefore tpftve recorded the fEurraU thcro. The EspEinade 
record up 10 i^pteraher IStli I his year is 96 Inches qS cents. 
Therefore it is fair to eOnelode that the record for 1756 beats th r 
record for 1907 by nearly an inch. The raaKimum amount that 
fell during 24 hours iu 1756 was 7 inches On Aagutl 6+ which is 
of course IC5^ bv 3 inches ihnn the corresponding nmxiittum of ten 
Inches reached this vear^ The next heavicsl downpour wa-i 
^ aSth Jane, 1756, when 6 Inches 7 ienths were registered."— 

■ The reh^tion beEween I he two Is expressed As foilowrs s — rfff is 
the I'Apour pressure, V the pressure aE Faiumtion as fouod from 

the tables* and H the rdalhr humidily, Ehen 
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march of temperature. The temperature remaining the 
Kame the winds from over the itea being highly charged 
w'ith moisture increase, while those from landward on 
account of their dryness decrease, the relative humidity. 
Varisition of temperature, however, is a factor to be 
considered at the same time ; for, w’-itli the same amount 
of absolute humidity, the air becomes drier w'iih the 
rise of temperature, while with a corresponding fail 
in temperature, it becomes more saturated and humid. 
Considering the seasonal change iu this light, tJie lowest 
point of relative humidity (o‘66&J—i -otw denoting com¬ 
plete saturatiod^is reached late in Occcmbcr. A small 
rise occurs after this, but on the whole it keeps fairlv 
uniform during the months of December, January and 
Kebruary, as during this period the drying effects of the 
increasing force and duration of the easterly land winds 
are almost compensated hy the seasonal change in tem¬ 
perature. Thereafter till May the humidity increases 
owing to the rapidly increasing force and duration of 
the westerly breezes in spile of the retarding drying 
elTects of the seasonal rise of temperature. The tem¬ 
perature falls in June which incrca.se.s the humidity ; 
the still further increasing force and duration of the 
south-westerly winds add to the humidity ; and both these 
causes co-operating themasirnum value (o'liSyJ i$ attained 
^ut the middle of July when the south-west monsoon 
is blowing in full strength. During the monsoon months 
a high and steady humidity prevails, the values Bucluat- 
ing but slightly till September. The cessation of the 
south-west monsoon winds and the commencement of the 
■lorth-casl monsoon again alTect the humidity, which falls 
in October ta o* 7 ® 3 - increasing force of the drv 

winds, in spite of the seasonal fall in temperature, influ- 
ciices the humidity, which falls thereafter much more 
rapidly and reaches its minimum value in December. 

The diurnal v&riaiton of humidity is on the other 
hand much more subject to the influence of the laigar 
diurnal variation of temperature. The air is driest 
m the afternoon hours and most humid in the earlv 
hours of the morning. This relative difference h 
much less pronounced during ihe monsooFi months. 
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It is^reate^t in December whcti nt i p.ra. the humidity 
iJi only and at 6 a.m. [s while in July 

it 15 Jcast—the respective figures beings D-S41 and 
o'S^S- be seen tJiat the effect ofland and se.i 

breeifes on the diurnal change of humidity is to contract 
it5 range- As a considerable portion of the radiant 
energy oF the sun is consumed in its action upon the 
humidity before it can reach the ground^ the beneficial 
effect ot aqueous vapour on the range of temperature is 
at once apparent^ 

The clouds furnish important data as a climatic 
elcTnent, and the eactent of the sky covered is expressed 
iu tenths of the celestial hemisphere- During the 
Winter months the cloudiness is very smnlh while it is 
almoi^t complete during the monsoon months. The mean 
cloudiness of the months from January to Aprils ^^ovem' 
her and December Is while the mean of the months 
from May to October is 6'4p the mean for the year being 

Atmospheric movements are important in dctcrmiiimg 
climate^ They constitute a complex phenomenon iuvolv- _ 
ing two factors™velocity and direction^ which are 
not comparable^ Examining the winds apart from 
the point of view of their directionp to so far aii they 
affect evaporation and the actual effects of lemperature 
On bodies—which ufe not indicated ordinarily by 
the thermometer — the total move men is of the air during 
the day average during th4± year to 11*9 miles per hour. 
The maximiitn velocity is attained in the month of July 
when the wind bfows at il?'S miles per hour. It de¬ 
creases steadily and attains its mini mum value 9*3 in 
October^ I t rises slowly thereafter to [ I miles per hour 
in Marchj fells slightly in May to iO*7» and rises suddenly 
thereafter, reaching its maxim Uic intensity in July, 

Considering the seasonal change from the point of view 
of direction» * it is noteworthy that the tiortherLy com¬ 
ponent gains strength in November wilh a well marked 

^ A line ruiuiEnf; north in leuUi-iuau I ost alinast pBroJIel to 
weh] eoxai Uno ifetermmea iJiif dihcTcnliiilian of the windn ollhcr 
from ov«ir ihc sc* or from Iho land according as the direction frcnti 
which they blow ilea respecliVPly in the left half or the right half 
of the circle drmwn With ihc above line at dEamelcr* 
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ri^ m tlni easterl)? csjniponcnt a.ho* Botli tlieiitt iricr-easi^ 
m intensity in thi^ month of Dece:mbor nnd indicsiti,; the 
speda] conditions associated with the i:oId dry climate of 
the season. A slow and steady shift to the west occurs 
thcraaftcr, and thoutrh in January and ['ebruary the 
northerty wind increases in intensityi its easterly co-uater- 
part almost disappears on account of the ^^rowing inllucnce 
of the westerly winds- The direction in March is aJftios^i 
north-westerly^ after which the westerly winds from over 
the sea rapidly gain strengths Abcmt the middle of May 
the northerly component is replaced by a southerly one.^ 
and the winds acquiring a south-westerly direction attain 
their maximum in tensity in July. During the monsoon 
monthsj June to August, the wind practkally blows from 
west-south-west* Thereafter the receding south-west 
current and the progressively in creasing north-east mon¬ 
soon alTect both the southerly and w^esterly compouents 
which arc reversed to northerly and easterly by the month 
of November* 

The normal wind systems at Bombay are determined 
contrasted sets of periodic atmospheric move¬ 
ments which are dependent upon the reversal of temper¬ 
ature and pressure conditions over latsd and water^ fmitie- 
ly, (i) the seasonal, (^1 the diurnal. The nonnal seasonal 
(monsoon) winds arc dependent upon the diHerencc of 
temperature conditions over a large area extending from 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans on the south to the central 
plains of Asia on the norths modified by local condUions ; 
while the latter—the land and sea breezes—'Ure practicaJily 
dependent upon similar conditions but are restricted to a 
much smaller extent of country. The prevailing direction 
of the normal season-^d wind during the year is west-north- 
westt the oscillation of which about the mean position 
reaches to the norih-north-east about the month of De¬ 
cember in-one direction and to the south-west in the other 
about June. Though this direction varies and is depend¬ 
ent upon the seasons, the resultant velocity remains 
practically uniform from 5to S miles per hour from Novem¬ 
ber to May. It increases thereafter and in July attains an 
iotensity of 17 miles per hour, the direction having in the 
meantime veered round to west-south-west* The pro- 
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to the mean m£>nsdon direction and velocity^ Lhe 
fnaximum of which Ik reached in Jnly^ takes place during: 
the early part of June, and h greatly mnsked by the 
irregular and abnormal disturbances from the south-east, 
associated w^ith the first break of the monsoon. After Jnlv 
the reverse movement commcnce^j, and now by a right 
handed rotaticii it passes back to west, which is about the 
direction reached in September, with a reduced velocity of 
about 7 miles per hour. The velocity continues to fall and 
reaches 5 mile^ per hour—the minimum—in October, and 
the direction al^so steadUy changes and w'orks eventually 
towards the other limit, north-north-east^ Avhichfs reached 
about December. 

Tlie prevailing directions of the Incidence of the dluraal 
land and sea breezes which are superimposed upon the 
normal seasonal winds are W.N. W, and E.N.E. The 
regular occurrence of these winds i^^ observed throughout 
the year and is most dehnitely marked from October to 
.May. Even during the monsoon months their prevalence 
is noticeable though greatly concealed by the continuous 
and strong winds blowing from rhe west-south-w'cst. 
The Intensity of the diurnal phenomenon is most marked 
in the month of December when the daily tcmpcrature- 
dilTerence condition.^ over land and sea are most 
emphasized. They are least elfectlvc during the man soon 
months when the radiant lieat of the sun Is almost cut off 
by the clouds, and the diurnal phenomenon almost 
disappears- During the winter months the maximum 
land breexe occurs at about. 8 a.and during the summer 
months somewhat earlier. The maximum sea breeze 
occurs at about 3 pdCn, on an average throughout the year. 
The beginning of the sea breeze which Is ao anxiously 
awaited on sultry daysj especially In tlic months of May 
and October, varies in time from B a.m. to after t^tnoon. 
The stronger the westerly component of the normal 
seasonal wind the earlier the time of beginning! as Is the 
case in May ; a late beginning postponed to even al^cr la 
noon Is due to a strong normal seasonal wind with a 
pronounced casleriy component, as in December. The 
see-saw movements of the Und and sea breezes are 
strikingly Illustrated in Bombay during the w inter months 
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by the nni'row mid [ow-lying darkish banks of 
dondlike haze, wbieh gather every afternodn on the 
eastern horizon and are tomposed of dust^ smoke and 
other impurities carried tliiihcr by ihe sea breezes, 'Hit! 
next morning tills b^nk of haze, which takes some 
time to dissipate, is transferred to the western horizon 
by the tand breezes, and llus oscillatory movement goe,N 
on from day to day, being strongly fnarkedp on account of 
the Iciiv velocity of the wind and Its small scattering 
power, during the winter months^ but less so as summer 
advances and ibe velocity of the ivind increases^ 

The abnormal Winds are principally those which art^ 
associated with the transition period, the cpirmiencenieai 
and recession of the south-west monsoon current, about 
the beginning of Juno and end of September^ Severe 
wind storms arc practicaJly rare in occurrence uud do not 
n^ect the abnormal condiiious of a particular season u» 
any marked degree^ Thc>e when they do occur usually 
fall between May and Novemberj and though their apparcnl 
indication^ arc cyclonic in character, the IrregulnTitles 
and osiclllatlons noticed find no explanation In the general 
theory of cyclones ns now understood. 

Since written history supplanted legend Bombay 
appears to have been vLsited somewhat frequently 
by great hutricaues and minor cyclonic slorms+ There 
is little doubt however that during the last 40 ycftrs 
of the Inst centuiy such hurricanes abated in number 
and intensity. The cyclonic storms which affect Bom¬ 
bay may be considered separately under two heads— 
(1) those which originate in \ht Arabian Sea and [1} those 
which rise In Ihe Bay of Bengal and cross the Peninsula 
from cast to west. Tlie sldrms of the littler class in 
iheir pussage to the west across the Peninsula have to 
cross u fairly high baffier of hills (the Ghats)* and unless 
the storm Is severe and the vertical extent of the disturb¬ 
ance very deep, the wind circulation over the strip of 
land between the Ghats and the sea on the west is not 
seriously affected. At any rate the lower part of the 
^torm circulation is broken up by the mountain ridge 
which almost aJwnys prevents the intense clfecMs of the 
storm from affecting the Bombay coast. Qn the other 
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hand storms of the former if iheir course lies near 

enough to the const, generally prove dtsasIrons, 

Though no precise rules can be rormntated in connec¬ 
tion with the direction and course along which the 
C}xlones traveh their general features can fairly belaid 
down* The tracks of the Arabian Sea cyclones genemllj' 
lie over the sea running from south to north* almoi^i 
pnrallc] to the coast with a decided tendency to a north¬ 
westerly inflection^, though not infre(]ueiii]y the October 
and November storms take a sudden incurve towards ttie 
north-east and the track crosses the masu coast working 
inland. The Bay storms, which originate higher up the 
Bay of Bengal, generally traverse a north-westerly course 
across India : while not a few which rise lower down 
cross the narrow portion of the Continent on the south 
in a w^esterly direction and passi out into the Arabian Sea* 
TEse earliest storm of w'hich record remains commenced 
on the 15th May, i6jS, and was thus de^^cribed by Cor- 
dara-^ ** The sky clouded, thunder burst, and a mighty 
wind arose. Towrards nightfall a w^hirlwiuEj raised the 
waves so high that the people, half dead fronl fear, 
thought that their city' would be sxvallow'cd up, ^lany 
provision boats, vvhich w^ere lying at anchor off the shore, 
were dashed to pieces, Tn the dty and in the villages, 
houses w'cre thrown down or rendered unfil to live in* The 
monasterjcs nud convents of the Franciscans and ,4ugiis- 
linlans were utterly ruined. The three largest churches 
in the city, and both the house and the church of the 
Jesuits were unroofed and gaped in clefts almost past 
repair, Nothiing was more hideous than the destruction 
of the palm groves. Thousands of palms were tom out 
by the roots, and some the wind lifted through the air 
like feathers aud carried great distances. The w hole was 
like thi^ min at the end of all things,'"^ 

^ Mistory of the \'l,, 167, 

' ThiH account refers ehiefly to Bind the rujtj which it 

there w'jiji ntkll visibEc sev'eral years Utcr(Fictro VaiJe, 
illh But Lheit it ii^wted Bombay ci|LLally I* ctea-r from the 
following account of Farin C SeuJta in hbi A-^la Purtu^eui, 
y oL JIl I—■* In Silay^ idilfi, a general and diabolical ■lorni uceurred 
thbnesifhbDUfbo^ of Boinbaim, tt bej^an at Bacftim On dir 15th 
ot that moath, and eantJnurd with nuch violence that the 
laid thoJiiM 3 lveii in eelLar*, in continued dread li»t their dweEiings 

7 
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On September ;jothp 1696^ Bombay was visited by “ a 
hard gust of wind from the east and south-east with 
ihuitdcr, lightning and some rain; aad again on Novem¬ 
ber 30th, l70^^ by a ftirious storm^ which destroyed all 
the small boats of the island and laid low many mango^ 
jack and palm trees. The wind which accompanied this 
storm wTCcked a large portion of the shipping in the 
harbour and denuded the island of its whole produce,^ 

A terrific storm, which destroyed three grabs complete¬ 
ly armed and equipped^ occurred on the 9th November, 
17^0," and wa^ succeeded on the uth September^ 174^1 
, by a cyclotic^ the force of which was such as has not 
been exceeded in the memory of anyone now^ on the 
spot/* * The rain fell in torrents ; aJl the ships in the har¬ 
bour were Forced from their moorings vthe royal ships 
Sin^tersei and Saitstury were damagcdt and a large yesseJ 
belonging to a Muhammadan wa^ driven ashore. The 
Mascagon Fort house wa^ unroofedj *' the thatched posts 
at Cooley and Sidi bandars were blown dow'ir, the Drong 
batterj^ and houses and sheds at Sun (Sewri) were untiled 
and the Candala and Marine batteKe:? were much dam¬ 
aged/** AgaiUp on the 7th November, a very vio¬ 

lent gale of wind did considerable damage to the small 
craft in and about the harbour, blew down many cocoa- 

nhauld be levelled with ihe eArttl $ and aI 2 p.m. an earthquake dr- 
litroytd many honS«+ The sea wim brought into the city by I he 
wind ; the VrAves roared fearfuhy ; the lopn of the cHarche,^ were 
blown off A nd immense niton eil were dnven lo vAint dis tances i two 
thoufiand penonsi were killed ; the died in ihe ponds, and most 
ol the chvrchcsk a* Ibc tempest ftdvafiecdp were allcrty dejitroyed^ 
^raixi.y Tcssi^ were lost in the port. At BombalEti sixty SAil aC 
vessels with Iheir CUrgoeil and Mme ef Ibelr crewsi foundcrod/^ 

^ Bombay Town and IsMuiid MalerioLs, VoL 1, p^ in.. 

^ Bombay Town and Island Materials^ VoJ. J, p. and 

Bruce's Anaals^ IJL 

* Prt CnnhakOrigin at Bombay, p. igj. 

*' Bonihay Town and Island irnterialsK VoL 1 , p. ^^This 

day had An exceedingly bard storm of wind and rain. The shlpv in 
the road drove frCtn Iheir arichor*+ and a large Meor ship pisfliug 
her cables ran pahore between Cross Island and DoDgHe+ The 
Jixwrf'jy//and ran fouE, the breaking her main 

yard and part the quarter geUey and receiving, H believed. 
Other d ontage th e SsiirAti head was carried aWay and part at' 
the ciiE-Water^"' GovcmeH-nl ConjiittlalioTv of I lth September I742- 
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nut trees nnd other respects damnged most of the 
oftrts and houses or the isliind* *'' * 

The 3rd November, 1783, was remarkable for a storm 
which js said to have been fatal to every ship in Its path j 
and on the same date in 1799 H.M.S, with 

about 1*000 small craft and 400 lives were lost in Bombay 
harbour.^ The nineteenth century witnessed two terri- 
Jic ^itor^^Sp of which (he first occurred on the 15th June, 
i The M&n£/ify Miscrl/anjf described it as an awful 
storm. It rained and blew and howled riiriously ; trees 
and houses were torn down i the island was delug^ed with 
water ; on the Bomb^iy Green the Elphinstone Circle 
and g^ardens in front of the Town Hall) the wnter which 
had collected rose to the waist ; numbers of shipping 
were tom from their anchorages and were driven up or 
down the harbour. The loss on that eventful night has 
been computed at not less than jt30Oi,cxxi to property in 
varioiis forms, nnd the loss of numbers of lives." * The 
^cond storm took pfacc on the and November, 1854, and 
within the space of four hours destroyed property valued 
at hal f-a-mtllion pounds sterling and killed one thousand 
people.* A third storm occurred in November, *871, and 
lli-sted for 36 hours, namely, from id a,m. of the to 10 
p.m. of the i3ih^ the velocity of the abnormal ivind 

^ Bombay Town xind taland ^r«tenAl 4 p Vo], I, p, 348, Xhe 
alarm was nladc ihv basis of a polition froni tiic Fjumdars of 
Mahim atid Boirtbay antj the oaii 4 Bnnera, aftkinj^for recti tK^ioii of 
a^iessmcnt, The VeresUorefl oUculatcd the total dnoiAae al 
l-frJ3o, hut the Commillee ot Aceovritn reduced Shis eatimme 
to Rtt, 8,300, which atnemnt was sanctioocd by Gavemrnent^. 

^ Da Cunha, Origin aTBernbay, p, jji. 

* The Bombay Gazette for IbaE week canta^Ti)^ the follgiwirvK 
accouRl r—The bav wai Strewn with iwUcs of emton and wrecks 
of boats and ^hi pS ? in Back Bay the dead were washed Cat of Ibelr 
graves mid floated abcat the ■hore. The roofii of tbr Eerraces in 
I he Fori Were earned aw^ in (he mass and were to be seen float- 
ing along On the wind a« if they had been mere Fuflicat handker- 
chi cfs. Out of nearly fifty ve^sela lii the harbour, scareeEy more than 
sue Were to be found which had not aultered from the gale.’' Four 
hundred hoDsesin Eho town me Said to have been dm rayed, ilnd 
the India Company Jo«I two SlOainers and two 'ihipa of its 
fleetr 80c Da Cunha^ OHgm of Bombay., p, ipj. 

* Horn hay Geographical Bocicty's Transad iOnS, Vol. XV. 

The Bombay Times of ffljj'j records a severe storm Oa May zimf, 
1830, in which a sbip was si rack by Ughtnuig and l|i:reo men were 
kaUed. 
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throughout that period being' on the average 50 mile5£ per 
hoiir<* Cyctcnic disturbances of less intensity occurred 
on the 6th, 71J1 and 8th January [889, and on May, the 
34t]i^ hut caused no extensh'c damage to life or 

property. 

Barwmt/rit '^hc annual variation of the baro-metric pressure follows 
more or loss closely the law of sines. The maximum 
pressurCp 29*95^ mches, occurs about Ehe 33rd Decem¬ 
ber, when hnc Aveather prcA'^ails with cloudless skie^ 
or the nre covered with the fine high clouds 

associated with clear weather. The minimum, 29'649 
inches^ is reached about r4th June w'hen the S^-VV''. 
current is almost at its maximum intensity, determined 
by the greatest pressure-differences over the plains 
of India and over the Indian Ocean. The most pro¬ 
nounced mterrupllon in the regular inafch of the 
i^easopal variation consists of the retardation observed 
about the 3rd July in the rise of the pressure .ifter the 
minimum has been passed, and of the superposition of a 
reverse oscillation, the effects of which last till about 
19th July. Thereafter the regular progression goes on 
in accordance w^lth the law^ of sines. 

The daily fiuctua lions of I he barometer are verj" 
regular and exhibit a double oscillatton with two 
maxima and two minimn ia 34 hours. In the day 
portion of the oscillation the dominant maximum occurs 
an an average at about 9-30 a.rrt,, and the dominant 
minimum at about 4 p.m., while in the night portion 
the subsidiary maximum and minimum occur respectively 
at lO p»m+ and 3-15 a^m. l-^or the major portion of the 
year the day oscillation k the dominant feature of the 
variation, w'hile during the four monsoon raonths this 
predominance issuppre^$ed and both the day and the night 
oscillations acquire equal significance. The range of 
amplitude of the night oscillation remainabout the 
same throughout the year, but that of the day 
portion of the oscillation has an annual variation, the 
main characteristic of which is similar to that pf the 
range of temperature w ilh which It has an apparent cor- 

^Clenriwl Adminiatraiiofi keport tcr 1671-73^ It in this atorm 
ihjit the steomsiup Gfnrrai Oufram wa* wrecked off kAtnogiri. 
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relkitiDn« It is inrgest in the winter months, g^rntliidly 
contnicts ther^r^iflcr, and roaches its rninimmin value in 
July, when It almost et^uals the amplitude of the night 
Oscillation. This gives the diurnal variations for the 
monsoon months, especiatly July and August, their 
peculiar character— a simple double wave xiimost exactly 
repeating every 12 hours^ 

Storms are accompanied gene rally though not in¬ 
variably by a consitlerable depression of prcsstire* The 
maximum intensity of the storm usually follows the up¬ 
ward turn of the barometer, though at limes it coin¬ 
cides with, and on rare occasions precedes^ the rise of the 
barometer. Abnormal feiitures in the shape of deprevi¬ 
sions of the barometer are specially noted during the 
transition period about June and September xvhen the 
conditions determining the commencing and retreating 
monsoon are about to be established^ 

Bornbay lies on the extreme west edge of one of the most ^ .Srimfr 
prominent and widely spread rock-systems of I ndla ktiovrn 
ns the Deccan Trap, which was formed, in all probability. 
Immediately after the cretaceous period. The great 
igneous outbursts, with which the cataclysm then was 
associated, resulted in profuse flows of lava which^ ns 
suggested by Sir . 4 i Geikfe, were in all probability 
poured out from fissures and not from volcanic cones, 
and to which chiefiy the peculiar horizontal formations 
characteristic of the 1 rap-rocks are supposed to be due* 

The flow of lava extended over a va^t area, covering a 
large portion of India lying between 10" of latitude .tnd 
j 6* of longitude^ The traps about the island of Bombay 
are mostly basaltic and belong to the uppermost 
series of these rocka, and the presence of beds of volca¬ 
nic ash In the form of ash breccias is by no means rare 
in the vicinity of Parel and Sion. The action however 
ceased icons agOp and no volcanic action has been re¬ 
corded in Bombay even in legend. 

In the process of the secular cooling of the earth, 
the constant re^adjustment of the stresses betw^ecn 
the hot nucleus and the surrounding crust of the 
carthp which» according to the recent researches of 
Strutt, is, in alt probability, not more than 50 miles in 
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thickness, is the principal caujsc of all seismic disturb¬ 
ances, iticludiog' earthquakes. From the frequency and 
distribution of severe earthquakes during- the last 6 
years Prof. Milne has rnapped out special regions or 
aones of danger on the surface of the earth. The im¬ 
portant larger ssones lie on rings or circles of 6o* and 50’ 
radii, described about the Tahiti islands in the Pacihe 
and about the Sahara in Africa respectively. The two 
danger zones nearest to Bombay—(1) the Indian Ocean 
zone ^including a portion of Southern India) and (aj the 
Central Asian zone (iachiding the Himalayan range and 
the northern portion of India), which, together with the 
zone of the Azores, lie on the less notable of the two 
rings, fairly indicate the situation of Bombay in regard 
to the danger zones and the probability of the occur¬ 
rence ofan earthquake in its neighbourhood. We know 
nothing about the fiscity of these zones or whether any 
slow change is going on in their relative distribution. 
But though no place on the surface of the globe can be 
deemed absolutely safe, Botnha)- may be regarded from 
more considerations than one as beiog certainly more 
safely situated than many other places in India, 

Tw'o sm.a]l disturbances of local origin, but of no parti¬ 
cular sign! Dean ce, were recorded—one on tbeSili Febru- 
aiy 1900 and the other on the 26th March 190^ the latter 
beiog somewhat more pronounced than the former. The 
former, a slight shock, was registered at ah. 4am. a.m, 
(local time). The latter, w‘hich was a succession of 
shocks, occurred at 6h. 40111. a.m, (local lime), and conti¬ 
nued for about 10 seconds, the instruments showing the 
oscillations for about j minutes. This shock was report¬ 
ed to have been felt at several places in the districts 
surrounding Bombay.' 


Mb Ojritliy of an oarthqnalcc p1 the beginniog of the 

171 h Century, which Sw*]]ewcd uji many houioi in 8;ass<jn, Tbi» 
muKl bfl the ezrlhquahe recorded by Fariae Souza in i4i8, Stight 
shocks wore fok in June ]Ki9 (Bomhzy Courier. June ,9, ,8*9) „„ 
theobtk DecemW, 1^*9 (Bombay Times, rnd January, ,l»coJ.' in 
December, 1854 (Somhny Time*. December ir, 1854), «nd in July 
l#6j (Timn of IndiA, sind /tijy, rS6;}]h, ^ 
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JS^itmiTs arrdh^^sqfAi/is in Bombay Tow and island. 
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Batvmcffie Prtisttre, Ground Temperaiurt-t, 
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chapter II. 

PRODUCTION. 

Bombay is Ueraid of workable minerals. Traces of »■ 
iron pyrJtM have been found and beautiful crystals ' 
of transparent and colourless sulphate of lime or 
selenite have occasionally been met v-itb.* * The stone 
obtainable in Bombay is of three kinds, w#.trap 
found In many parts of the Island, particularly on the 
eastern side, basalt found between Malabar Point and 
Mnhalakshmi) and littoral concrete found in the Fort, 
Esplanade, Dhobi Tnlao, Gir^aum and Mahim sections.* 

The trap is used for buildtn|f purposes and also for road- 
metal, the principal source of supply at present tigoS) 
beintr the Sewri quarries. One brass (too cubic feetj 
of rubble stone costs on an average Rs. 4/S, and this 
is also the price of road metal which is prepared from 
chips and spauts and not from block stone. Basalt being 
very difficult to dress is used in foundations, plinths and 
walls. Lime-stone (kunkur) is available in .small quanti¬ 
ties near Maiunga, * but the quality is poor, and in 
consequence the local supply is obtained from Salsette, 
Gravels are not found in appreciable quantity. Bricks of 
a poor quality are made at Matunga from Bombay clay 
and are locally used, but generally speaking the clay 
found in the island is of little value for brick and tile 
making or for pottery. 

The vegetation of the island at the present day is 
composed almost entirely of types which prev,ri] in “ 
densely-populated areas and which are usually known 

' Times i^lndu of Sih January 1851. Aimgwr in |ii» Inier cf 
^^niHiry eihp lejJ-jiji Iq Cduft of ■tfblcij ihml whiFe 

inspecting pew works wilhonl ihe Tsink he Lad iron. 

and for a mining expCrl and hooks on naifiecitia to be lenk 

out^ No fijrihcr action appcmirli to have been loJcen. 

■ Sec aKIcle On Ceoitngi^^ Ehapler T- 

* Hyiatf lecturing on the mlscd bead) of Bomba Vi r^emArkcd 
that it consisted of iianidp gravel, and BCA-shelU cOnvcfted into a 
ftolid Eoncf^rte hy cementatiuo. Of this material a Fargo number 
01 oMcst boPsosInFhe native town wete al that date 1(1849) 

(Bombay Timev and Journal nf Commerccp Sept. sS* 
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a.s weeds of cultlvalioii.^ Most of ttiG treos are gfrowii 
along the rOftd-sideSi" a certain number are cultUnted in 
grosxs iind orchards for their shade or for their fruit and 
other productsH while the ordinary shrubs and trees 
which ^rrovv wild to most towns and villages of the 
western coast-line are also met wllh in considerable 
otimbers. Many non-indigenous specie:^ arc grown in 
public and private gardens^ and of these few mn wildp^ 
The commoTL indigenous ivild trees and agricultural 
plants are as follows :— Cyiffmfiara^ a planted 
tree ; Ar/tibo/rys odorsttrsimu^ an ornamental climber w'ith 
very fragrant howers ; (the custard- 

apple] and Anofta rc/irif/^r/a fthe bullock's heart)p which 
arc both abundantly grown for tlicir fruit j the 
fiehx P/tnetm^ a common hcdge-cHmbcr \ the w^ater- 
Filies, Ayn$pA&?a Lo^ts and Aymfi/tiPn with white,, 

purple and more rarely blue blossoms, w'hich are seen in 
most tanks » and the Me^Eican poppy (Ar^cr^wne 
esna) wdiich is common in w'aste spots h and in pro¬ 
fusion with Poj'ialaca a/CTflCfifl. One of the handsomest 
triMs is the Ct^iefi^yPam /ft&flAyliMm or AlexHindrian laurel, 
w'hich prefers a sandy soil near the sea ; several species 
of Siiia and ifufream occur in waste places ■ 

while in low-lying tniclj?p liable to Hooding during the 
m on soon j ihc AfaiaeAm c£FfiiAi/a, originally introduced 
as a rival to julCt i^ very' common, Among avenue trees 
the principal are^ the TAesfii.vm pofiuittea and 

the Adffftsonia d^ilaM {Baobab)^, while the BfmiMt main- 
Ikiritiim (silk-cotton tree] is a conspicuous wild tree 
throughout ihe hot-weather months. Common also arc 

^ This account siuppaicd by ProfLitsor G. A. GaDintiv- Sci? 
ahe A of Pian/s gr^min^ m Btnahay and S/$ Pidnify, 

by John CrahiLinp xBji^ ; and ifae Bonitwiy TSmc* *t February iSlh, 


* A larjfc number of tree* were piniiCrd ab«»ut 1^51 ^ in phrlicular 
a fine aviini4e from the Apolln Gale to iha Native Tnwnp” i.r 
along Ihe Esplanade to Dhobi Tmtao.— ^<»mbay Tiine^H June lal, 
1851, 

■ tlae characi^ar of the Is^id'a produelion appeariii lo have 
clian^d coRbidembly during the lattorhalf of the eljshte« 3 th 
the nineteenth centurii» | for at the eommenceDieat of the eight- 
eefith century,, the mU wm described Ai ^^poor and barren, n 
sandy rocStp producing little else besideft battyp cecea-nuLs anil a 
few grocn».'^ Cobbe'a Church of Bembay [i]ri 4h 
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Iht! Tritirnfifm rAiomirofdeat and ^t^vcraJ 

^peews of Cotvkffnts or Jute, which flower abour the 
close of the monsoon. The most benutifuf monsoon-pJant 
Improbably n wild variety of /m/wi/ins ffa/sammafand 
amon^ first dnss fruTt-treto must be reckoned scvcnil 
varietiw of dwimami (the pomelo or shaddock). 
Feranm FJnphaniam (wood-applcj and Afami^ttr^ 

(bnel tree) are widely planted, as nJso .ire Metiu 
Airadimchia («/«}. th^ bark of which is used as « 
febrifiifjc, and Metin Asedarach or Persi.nn lilac. Zi^phui 
fuju^ {Aoror is constantly seen; several species 
of vine, notably Viiis cartkQsa, arc found in hedges, u'hiJc 
the Saphtdareer are chiefly represented by the Cardie- 
r^rmum tlcUeaeabum (balloon vine)and the widely-planted 
fUrpindur tri/dtatus (soap-niit tree). The island has Jong 
been famous for Its superior v.irieties of mango 
tjtdurd): the Anaeardium cccidcaiale (cashew-tmt), the 
Spoadiat maugi/rra (hog-plnm), which has naturalized 
Itself, and the Sponduu acuminata, arc aJJ common ; and 
specimens in abundance wilt be found of the Atoriuga 
ptmygospcrma (horse-radish tree), Utc fruits of which □« 
sold as v^-ctablcs in the local markets/ 

^ Several species of CnffAi/finVi occur £LS weeds, notably 
Civtalaria rctu-ra and Cfstataria ’setmearu, which bear 
bright-coloured flou'crs, and Civtaiariajuncea{%m'\-\tsm^, 
which yields a well-lcnotvn Commercial fibre. Among 
cultivated beans m.iy be mentioned Cyanwpsis PioraU/idei 
(the gaur), PAuseolus itinatns, PhatcolHs Afuago {mug), 
Pfuaeoim radiaius {udid), Dottefarr Lahtab {valpapadi), 
Psaphocarpliut Mragrmolrtbus {chaudharfj, and Caaovaiia 
eustfonuis. Wild indigos, notably Indigo/em Mrsuta, 
appear in the uncultivated tracts ; the Atrvs prteutoriul 
[gvuj), with red and black seeds, grows in budges ; the 
Eryfhritta indica (the coral-tree) is a brilliant sight in the 
hot weather ; the blue and white Ciftorta temaira hns run 
wdd in hedge-rows; the Inga dnlcit is .a well-know n tree, 
while both the Paiuaitua Rngiu (gold mohur tree) and Uie 
trffssia Fistula [the Indian laburnum) have been widelv 


SirCemsfc) Bird«o«l In 
^ H«= i*'J*rvd from the 
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plaEUed.^ Many of the smaller species of Cassia are 
common weeds* 

Fairly eommoii ako are the tamarind fTaTnarfttdti:^ 
itidkit), Bittihinia purpitr^a^ the sweet-scented Quh^unlis 
fftdica (Rangoon creeper) - wbllc several species of 
manitiu are found in the swamps during the monsoon, 
the Ltiwsijnin aida i r henna) clings to the more salt 

and saindy soiis,^ and in the ponds the 
and flourish. 

In gardens and orchards ibe Qfrjrn Ptipaj-a Is largely 

cultivated and occurs also in waste places, while among 
the Cucurbits grown for the sake of their fruits, which 
are largely used as ^egetable^, are ihe TrftIfosanf^ts 
an^utiiii (snake gourd), l/j^crmr/a Ibottle gourd), 

Litfa ^rtitnuj^u/a t/M&dJtn 
Bani^^eosa renybra, Mcm&rdka C/mranim {Karehy, 
dica dioim (Karfidi), Citcf^mis s/tiitm t/rnil^ Cuenr- 

btla mosc/miu {bkifiia) nnd CucurMta /V/tf (vegetable 
itiurrowj.^ Oiden^andfit of more than one spccTts nppeaT 
in the fields to the north of the island, whije the Cmn- 
nre reprrsimled by a nunuber of wc-ds* such as 
Vbrtumm citi^r^n^ Eicp/iunif*put $ca6cr^ O^^n^ra madnis^ 
B/um^s Epa/ks div^rk&fa^ SpA^raji- 

tbus n/r/ctmas, Gnap/jniiutn md^r^ni, CirsuBd nxt/IariSj 
Xa/tf/iium s/raiiiidu'nf Ed^p^ n^Siif Trjdux procuffib^ij 
and tiiiifUEa pihitafffida. 

UinJer other orders come the an 

aqiiatk plant, yE^tci-rns j^ae/bj, which clings to salt-water 
swamps, the Mitnutop^ E/c 7 t^\ cull avated for the snke of 
its Eragrant fl\>wers, and Sti/’&ffdor^ ficrsicHt n hicb ii^ 
common in sjiic land and is belte^ifd to be the Biblical 
mustard*tree* The gardens <'r the City contain the P/atrn^- 
rtu acuiifirlta or son ckfimpn (slag-hoi n tree) ; the Cnia- 
fropis g^Giika {tni\ is wcil-knuw n j the Dirmia exift^sn 

^ One of the fir»t mcus of the Bengal Of Boywl G&id .Mohur 
is el hied le iiLve been ptHined qciir Sew fi an Waterloo Day, tft^S. 
tl grew very [Rpidly, being « ftti high with aspread ot nuiu-ly liAT 
feel in '851. The ij^iecies sieeDA^ le haves bcoh firal intmdueed inlo 
Ihe iSiland about |8| •i—Bonihay 'riin», Atjgubt 3|lh, 1651 and Itifie 
2 l 3 rt, 1856. 

' See Mari* UrAhs^*m Jaumai of * RisldHiOj ia India, [tSlj. 

p. 
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climbs amid hedges and ; a few spedes of £ty^ 

ihr^a and C^mcorn put forth bright flowers l the surface 
of ponds bear^ the Umnanlhi^um ^ruMum ; while one 
of the commenest Mnall trees is the Cat dm the 

fruit of which is often pickled and eaten. 

A iiongf the commonest weeds are several species of 
iMiaft^apium and Trichitde^mit^ and the DaturaftA\iuosa, 
which grows in abundance ; the Cuscufa appears as a 
parasite on trees and shrubs ; white climbers of the order 
Conikjlvuiaci'ii: are represented hy A t^masUflpamiFa 

Baun ftax^ IpamiPit ipamaea Quimioci^f IptfmiFu 

/pi^maui etiatrarfiai, /fiiffmpu reisiVorm^* 
a^Uf/Iicitt ipoma^it ^ampanuiatj^ Ipam^u Tutpeihum^ and 
IpanuEu hilaba^ which is a sand-blnJing coast-pTant. The 
Saianum ^atuhacarpum grows doivn to the Aea->hore i and 
the Lj^oparsicum asctii^iitum itomato), Capsicum/rvit^sma 
(chlH) and^<7/£7iiiiM mc/angcim * (brin;al] arc all cultivated. 

Many characieristic weeds belong to the Scraphu/arinnT, 
among them being ZiwanVi rftmasisxima^ Su/c.^ ^/andu- 
taia^ Unden^r^m uri/csefai a, Stemad/a mstrasUr S/tmodia 
sertu/Ui Umnap^itfif yandc/Iia^ Bonnayu and Sarpuria 
dtdeh. The Md/in^icnm Jiar/cHsis is pTanled^ as also is 
the Or^y/um tudtcMm^ a small tree with broad $word- 
shaped fruiEs f the /'cd/ilium Afurtx. a ycliow-ftowenrd 
denizen ofgriisssy lands^ is used for ntedicirTnl' purposes ; 
the ffygrop/ii/a sfiwasii, a handsoirie fotue-flowcred shrub, 
dings to damp soiJp and the via/actra h olteo 

sceii in hedgerows. Widely distributed also arc the 
Mnt/im vcrticiUaris, certain kinds of/w^/rcfii and 
the Lippia nadifiara^ appearing on the banks of poqts^ and 
the Zan/jfiijrf OinJura which has become a pest. Several 
gardens conlain the Duraatu Pt-tmeri/^ and the Tpc/ona 
^andii [teak), Gmr/ttta aHatvat^ Frfex A'e^trda and 
several kinds of Clptv>dewdro»y both wild and cultivated. 
Oa muddy tidal-banks Oouiij^h tins Avtctnma and 
Avicctrum a^ciits/ts {while itiangrovts)* and the AcaafAu^ 
itici/biixts or bliic-flowcred sea^hoHy, 

' See M 4 Tia Grahmu'ji Journal of a Rimidencr in India <[1^13)1^ 
fruit \w a baking pCor, and km cxrviJetit 

cither t^Uwed or bctMlcd. Tfcc nalivea «al it plJMO boileclp Or madf 
into curry 
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The LabiaUe .lepply' such planU «s Ocimnm eannm, 
Oewma/n Bastitieuiu^ Ocimum ianciuM (/h&i), Pogvstcm&n 
parvifienu, SaMa pifbeia, Nepeia rudcraiis, Anhmieteyi 
avafa, leoitunis siii^cui and several hinds of ; 

one or two kinds of Boerhaattiti are ubicjuitous; and under 
Attiarantsces! fall the Ce/Att^ urgent^a, Oigcru arvensis, 
Amarauhtt tpinosus^ Achyranlha aspera i\aA AltemUnthent 
ne^ilis. Several Kjiccics of Ittranfhus prevail as deal rue- 
tive parasites on trees i Ihe Ettphorbia^ Acafypha and Phyi- 
taafhus arc not uncomniDn in one form or another ; the 
Patfanjina R&:iburghii\^ planted; and the Ricintts cam^ 
tnunii (^tor-oil plant} and Jalnpha Carcas (purging.nutjl 
arc ubiquitous, the former gfrowing spontaneously and 
the latter being flamed on the boundaries of com^ 
pounds. 

Among hg-trees the species most in evidence arc the 
Eicfu Bfngaimtsh (banian}, planted on road-sides, the 
Ekwireligma (pipat) and Ficus Rumphii The Ario- 
carpus inicgtifolm (jack-tree) is grown for its fruit, 
and good specimens of/fi'/orar/wf /ne«« (bread-fruit tree) 
are occasionally seen. The cqvisetiJoHa is; 

planted ; while among aquatic plants, other than the few 
already recorded, are Hydrdla verimUaia, VaBismrria 
spiralis, Omlia tUismatdeS, Pefamogefan and mricttlaria. 
The large family of Orchids is very poorly represented, 
^ccoia&ium Wighiianuta, one of the few epiphytic species. 
An^ifabeTuiriaeommelimYolia, which springs up during the 
rams, facing the only notable kinds. A few Curcumas and 
the also flourish during the monsoon, 

Offruits there are several varieties of plantains, not¬ 
ably the large red kind, moderately palatable pinet 
apples, which would repay more careful cultivation, and 
one or two species of Diuscarca Or yam, one of them— 
Dtesco^a JAfiw^being ,a monsoon hedgedfmber. A 
magnificent lily, the Gtoriosa superba, flowers {n hedges 
towards the close of the monsoon, and many species of 
Cwumcliua appear in weed-form all over the island. 

Excluding numerous kinds acclimatiaed and planted in 
gardens, the palms of the island include the Anca 
Catechu {S«pari\, Caryofa ureas (Fish-tail palm), Phccuij, 
(wild Aa\e). Borassusjlabc/liferitas, pajmj, and 
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C&c^ mici/irra (cocon-nut palm)/ The Bulnisb tfibc ih 
represented by the TyfiM and the Amm tribe 

by the Crypii^jym\ Afti^rfi/topAa/lns enmpanufa/Mu^ 
Am^rfiAopAa/Jiis Co/oca£iji and A Areas 

Affanu (duckweed) covers the surface of naany a pond, 
while such sedges as P/eretiSt Junce/lnj^ 

CyptrtiSj Elexhans, Fimhrtsfyiis and Se/rptts are fairly 
representative of the CypeeacOF. 

Lastly among the Gramittea muiil be reckoned 'the 
cereals Patiicum. Cr^ts gallu Oryia saHta (Rice), Zea 
Mayi (NTsiiKc), the wild grasiMcs, Paspaium diitichum, 
Pospalitm saagitinate, Eriochlsxt p^yttachya, Pafticum 
, Sttaria intertm-dia, Sfijccharum sponlgi\tum, 
Apluda^ritt^ Andr^pef^ti haiepsusis^ Aitdtvpogsn squam- 
(WKT, Anlhetieria ciUtda, Cynodon Dactyim, Eragtostit 
itmabiiis, Dipiachnefusta^ and various Cultivated species 
of Bamboo/ 

The liquor-yielding trees Of the island are the cocoa- iijitfr- 
nut palm Or mad {Cocos uuci/era], the brab or iad {Bofas- 
ShS^bclli/ormu) and the date-palm Or shindi {Phteaix * * * ^***' 
sytvcslriiy Of these the first named is llie most pro- 

^ M*riA CrahEirti’s Jiaurn^ of n Ririidtmce m Itidia | 

F^rbeii-'" DrlrntiJ SiJeraoiirb, VcK 1. p 14 , 3$ r/ 

FEwood (Narr-fidvc^ df nn O^crtoind Journey^ eUso meinikihs 

ihe^e piliflftn and llhf l^ii^nriiidp pLnntnin, baenboo, blinun and 
pipol. Sbo cl&vi^hVra cmunKfaltiH Ihs ^cldmcFhuri oleand«i', 
the Atalobara^d Ceylon crccpcTB, h few China and olh^r 
radicjrtnxst Ihc thi? jositim^T Indian 

CArwsit Of tht milk^butibt the nimp nnd the 

babul % and amon^ ^e^eE and fmilHp, onions^ $wecl poEatpefl, 

yamihp brinjrat, bhenidi r-rrirA^jr/ta), eardninomi^, custard^ 

applets sihadtlack’jr p&mt^gpranaie^. Waler mrldflt. irwivaA and jaek- 
fruits. See ftlmr tves^ (i77.l)* Aaiatle JfoumoJ mid Monthly 

Refcpi^cerp Oe her kindRi of pafmSp which are now ^own in 

the Victoria Ga^cnn^ nre ylrm /arpturnw^ ArfMga s&ffhariforji. 

Whu'h nupplie» Nuga^^ and nn ill fi^Ticir kind of fiagOf £!afuj ptumdu^ 
from Brazit, C^roi Wt^tfth’an^ from S^iuLlli AmcriCilt Didtyinp^rm^ 
of two apeeies. MidFU ^rf mefusig from VVtut AfrioiE iivWft 
tienana and i/^WKa Sg/mt^pinHir from Lord Howe L-^Eand^ 
amantjavfMw (fOm ALtiiritlMp Lftfis/ana of Vnneus kindly ilfarriiura/n 
tOTwvfit/oiia from Kew Gri^nada, and other !.pcCK£ from Califomin 
iind tl^^ Pacific Island »ii- 

* Farther reniarkb on die plaiiUp treei nnd femaof the iilond 

wfM be found in Warden's l^eport of landed Tenurvsp ; TimeTi 
of India of nth December TimeA. of India of ajrd JnU' 

lE^; Times nf India of oGEh February ]b6ci. 

* Other pA\mn OCifASidnaliiy fouod hi the ishind are svMt- 

/era^ pkajgtx Arrat caUAiM (the betclj, Orgod^ma 

a bmailiari tree to be se^ri rn the VicInrU fiardcn^, I^_fpkAtLp 
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ductlvc, as it is also the comnnonest, there being approKi- 
niatcl/ loopooo cocoft-nut iree^i in Bombity. The area 
under palms is 3707 acres. They are very numemus 
on the western side of theisland* the soil in these parts 
hemg sandy and lhere 1 ‘orc well suited to their cultivation. 
The usual method of startiog a cocoji-nut garden is to 
plant about 40 large unhu^ked nuts at the depth of one 
foot in rt specially-prepared bcd» which is thoroughly 
soaked with water for three or four months. Considerable 
labour is saved by planting the nuts at the commencemenl 
of the monsoon^ The seedlings appear at the end of this 
periodf and remain undisturbed for t wo years, after whkh^ 
at the commencement of the moiisoonp they arc transfer¬ 
red to sandy soil and planted two feet deep la rows 
13 to iS feet apart. A space of about 15 feet is left 
between each two plants. The ground around each plant 
is hollow ed to a depth of Inches and is enriched once 
a yearp during the monsoon, with cither hsh manure or 
cowdung ora mixture of the latier and bitter oil cake. 
A tree planted near the seashore or on low ground 
grows to a height of about So feet and lives for 
roughly a hundred years^ while those inland attain 
a greater age. but are less lofty and less produc¬ 
tive. The presence of brackish water and abundance of 
fish manure eastire a vigorous tree. As a rule no tree 
yields nuts until it is ten years" old^ nor is it tapped until 
that period has expired i but once it has been cut a 
healthy iree will give a daily supply of juice for about 
40 years and yields about a hundred nuts. Various are 
the uses to which the cocoo-tiut tree is put^ Its jaice„ 
consumed to some extent in its primary conditton* is 
converted into liquor al the local dLstlUerles^ : the kernel 
of the nuts Is largely used in culinary preparations ; the 
oil extracted from the older nuts is used as a hair-wash ; 

TAfbaUa, the curioui hnmEhitig tilgyptinn palm la be In Sewfi 
And on Malabar Hih, Cer^phs Unalivn of Coy ton and 

Soathern Lndim whkh grawji in the enmpcuisd of the Grant Medical 
Collci^o. and a arruill Chines p^Em which 

has leng been an inhabllanl of Hombay Cardens, See Bombay 
GoaE-ttcerp Vol, XXV. pp. jTOand 37I. 

^ The name loddy ta nPen wrongly appEkd to iba juice of I he 
cocoftotii nod righUy refers only to the juke ef the hrab. Tlse 
true na^ of encoa-nut lif^iur la mtadL 
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its leaves nre utilized for thatchirhi^ hut^^ the shell of the 
nuts as fud, and the fibres of the husk in the preparation 
of eoir I while when no longer capable of yieldin;^ fruit or 
toddy, the wood makes excdlE-nt water pipes. 

To jud^e from Fryer's account, the ^ritnXcr portion of jfrt^cuHufv. 
the L^land most have been under cultivation in *^75;^ 
but the credibility of this view is to some extent dis- 
conEenunced by the nmouni of quit-rent payable under 
Aun^ier’s Conventioni* and ilseem?^ reasonable to suppose 
that during the troublous yesiTS immediately sticcetdlnj^ 
the mairia^e of Charles 1 1 with the Infanta of Portui^aLl 
a certain amount of land fell out of culti%^atlDn# The 
extension of the cultivaicd area at any rate seemEi to 
have been one of the chief objects of the Company’s 
policyp for in 1679 they urg^ed upon the Council at Sural 
the need of improving a considerable quantity of 
ifround on each side the Company’s gTtrdqn which Mtp 
P etit while Deputy-Governor converted into sugar-cane 
Tidds’^V and about the same date demanded also that 
the uncultivated area should be surveyed, drained^ 
rendered fit for ag^ficnllure and teased out in order to 
partly dvfray heavy Civil aud Military charfTt^-* By the 
dote of the seventeenth ceniury o certain amount of 
progress was discernible. People had been encourag^ed 
to settle and cultivate the s^il ; a certain area had Iwen 
assigned to the Company's Gentii < Hindu) soldiers, who 
paid a half share of the produce of the soil to Government; 
while the cultivation of cocoa-nut and date palm* and of 
several varielles of vegetables and fruit was largely 
pract^sedi The mangoes of Bombay^ which had been 
Very carefully nurtured hy the Portuguese, Slit! maititaln- 
ed their standard of excellence, but the production of 
staple crops was disappointing, 

.At the commencement of the eighteenth century the 
recovery of lands llab e to inundation was prosecuted 
more earnestly, and resulted in the provision and eulsiva^ 
tion of the old salt baity groundsreclaimed by 

^ Fryer's Hitloticnl Aecuunl, quoted in C]i»p. 1, svtpra* 

’ Repjrt On Landed Tcnufcs, p. 17, 

^ tndloL Papersp Court's letter of Mircli J^h ■ 1679-80 lo Surot, 

‘ VVarden'fi RepOH, 
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mcfin^ of the dam at Sion rind Dharavl, and of ** the new 
salt batty grouads which owed their cxL-^tcaco to the 

rong^h dam Constructed prior to the Hornby Vellard. By 
ihe yield of nee had from these causes greatly 
increa^edi. while the number of palms in the island was 
eKilmatcdat i rOpOoo. Then followed a cycle of bad yenrs^ 
[ri 1731 the rain-fall wa.s very deficient ; in 1733 the Knn- 
bis enligrnted in large numbers to Salsette in consequence 
of the prohibition of fish-mannre ; in i7jfi a plague of 
caterpillars damaged the islandV crops, iind in the 
following year there w^as serious drought.* Grose, 
referring to the island about this date {1750}, slated that 
the bulk of the proprietors and cultivators were *" Roman 
Catholic Mestizos and Canarlns. The first arc a mixed 
breed of the natives and Fortuguej^e ; (he others purely 
aborigines of the country converted to ivhat the Portu¬ 
guese call the faith. The other landoAvners are Moor^^ 
Gentus and Farsis ; bnt these last are of more modern 
date, having since purchased on the islund,'^ fn speak- 
ing of the land he adds that it was chiefly employed in 
cocoa*nuL groves or oarts, rice-fields and onion grounds, 
which are reckoned of an excellent sort on this island. 
The cocoa-nut groves or oarts make the most consider¬ 
able part of the landed property, being planted whenever 
the situation and soil are favourable to themJ^^ Sixteen 
years later (1766) Forbes recorded the fact that "*each 
spot that will admit of caltivation and is not occupied by 
houses, is sown with rice or planted %vith cocoa-nut treest’' 
but added that ihe island was so rocky, so circum¬ 
scribed and so unequal in level that it could not produce 
sufficient grain for the population in any one year\ 
Statistics of cultivation during this period are not avail¬ 
able ; but It appears that In 17S0 the total outturn of rice 
was about 3,400 mudas (one 1111^^^-3400 Bombay sers), of 
which tt too came from the Bombay district and 3,30a 
from Mahim/ 

During the early portion of the nineteenth century Lhc 

* Bombay Gazellecr Msirriat^, Fan Tl f, 517+ 

t'oyage, 45 *8. 

* Forbea" Orimlal Mamoira, I, a 3 . 

* Far iietafcE* Bombny GAzeUeer MalerLaht PaJl HI, 432* 4^. 
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cxpan$ton of the town commenced to set a limit upoji 
the progress ot cultivation. Alwut the date of Heber's 
visit (1838) the area of rice-land was still considerable, 
but between 1S35 and 1850 it gfadOnlly decreased from 
•67*435 (one iufga = Co square yards) to 165,000 

h«rg»x. tiarden cultivation however still maintained its 
popularity, as at the dale (1813) when Mrs. Graham saw 
acres of land covered with brinjals and other vegetables. 
The economic progfress of tbe town however eventually 
curtailed the area of garden-land, much of which was 
absorbed during^ the latter half of the niucteenth century 
by railways, roads and buildinj^s, 

According to the census of igoi the populatiou engag¬ 
ed in purely agricullurBl pursuits numbers 3,330, while 
the total area at present (1909) under cultivation 
measures 3690-31 acres fincluding grass innds) distribut¬ 
ed as shown below :— 


Nmture of Land. 

Area in acrek 

WiLbLeorf^^ 


GroWin}; cacoa-nut and other j>AJms — 


Gsif<iert (fmki fldwcriH 

70-41 

RlCC *-mm mmw mmm t, . mmm 

477^20 

Ctepw Other Ulan ricr 


Total ...1 

3«^JI 


such areas as are still unoccupied by houses or cocoa-uui 
plantations, mamely between Sion and Matunga on the 
east of the railway, and in the Dadar, Varli and .Vfahlm 


sections. Two modes of ncc-growing prevail ia 60mbay, 
the htvam .in d nthoLhi tvgvaJ. Theformerandcommoner 
method consists in the transplantation of seedlings, Che 
latter in sowing seeds that have sprouted. Th^ soil and 
seasons are well-suited to tbe crop, but its eultivatioa is 
not regarded with as much favour as the cultivation of 
cocoa-nut palms, being more expensive and in the end 
much less profitable than the latter. Artificial irrigation 
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of ricc is unkrtoWA irt the Island. Some nee lands are 
used ft>r tendlni:: vegetables in dry reason. The j^arden 
lands are mostly in Sion, Silatai^g:a, Sewri and Parch 

The list of such birds as are common visitors to. or 
residents of. the Island H a Iar|;e one# containing# as U 
does# a large proportion of the birds cottltnon to the 
nei>:hbouring districts of the mainland* * The jungle 
crow {4) and house^crow (7) are sufficiently well-known 
to rec|ulre bare mention ; the rufous-tailed babbler 
(i or sa/^hm\ the white-eye (236), and the common 
lora (243} are familiar to naturuHsts ; as also are the flights 
of chloropsis (243* 352) which haunt the wild fig-trees and 
the bulbuls (27s, 2S9 and 305) which frequent the gardens. 
Conspicuous top arc the drongo (3^7)1 several species of 
warbler, shrike, and oriole^ ihe rose-coloured starling 
(5481 which visits the Port wlsen the Eryfhrinu indica is 
in flower# and four species of myna^ The f!y-catchers are 
repreiseuted by three distinct sp cles and share pos-s css ion 
of tlie island “s gardens with the bush-chat (608# *25)1 red 
start Indian robin robin (663! and 

blue rock-thrush (693); the baya (72°) exhibits its 
peculiar nests on many a tree^; while the sparrows (77 5 » 
776) vie with the crag-mari1n(Si i) and the swallow^s (813# 
818 and S23) for possession of the city's buildings. Five 
species of wagt&ils visit the island# in partlciilar the 
gray (832) and gray^headed (833) species, ns also do the 
pipits (S40, 847) and five species of lark, the commouesl 
represenratives of the latter being the Indian sky-lark 
^S6l) and the ashy-crownc d flnch-latk (879% Familiar too 
are the sun-birds (894. 893# got)# Tickeir& flow^er-pecker 
(919)# and the various wood-peekers, barbets including 
the coppersmith " (1019) and bee eaters*’ The family 


1 Thti Ibt wji-4 ttippllcEl by Mr. C* Comber. The fifrurca In 
brackclA refer I& ihe ** Ffiunlt ef Rfitltih fedia "( Bird^h 3ee 
Mr- £ H. AJLkcn'a CummUii Birds of Bkimbay^ 

* Fer a dcscHptiOEi of Iheie ncfttft see Forbes' OrienLal Mcmoirii, 
V^jI. J. 

■ A ftpeCFitIftn or the common Wry neck (Zt-nar tor^mUa 1*03) 
Wits sbat ne&r the temporary.Fort TcHlt Of^ce In the new Docks 
hi September 190^. Thia 2a ibo cniy recorded InsEAnce of its 
mppenrance in the fieighhciiirhiiod. 
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of kingfishers sends three well-known representatives and 
kIso occasion ally ihe rare thrcc-toed kingfisher ( 1040 }/ 
and a glimpse is; sometimes vouchsafed of the Indian 
hoopoe ( 1067 }. SwifiSfc the AlpfTie (tofS)i tndbii ( 1073 ) 
and patm-swift ( 1075 ) arc as common ns the ntght-jar 
(rogOand the various members of the cockoo family^ 
among the latter being the ^/(iiao) with Its per¬ 
sistent note^ Another regular res^ident is the concaJ or 
crow-pheasant ( 1130 J. 

Although the blossom-headed paroquet (1T39I and the 
lorlquct (ifso) have only occasionally been seen, the 
ro^e-ringed paroquet (1138) is one of the commonest urban 
residents^—^more familiar even than the screech-owUn 52) 
and the spotted owlet (1180). Among larger birds miLSt 
be mentioned the osprey {[tSg)i black vulture (1191)* * 
long-billed (i^94) white-backed (1196) vuliores^ 

scavenger vulture (1197^^ ^vhltc-eyed burJrard-eagle 
(j22o), whitc-bcIlled sea-cagle (1224) anti more than one 
kind of kite, harrier and falcon. The last earned^ though 
seen at times near the OvaU usually frequent the low- 
lying open ground in Hyculla and Parch The blue rock 
pigeon (1392) swarms in I he town with its seml-domesti- 
cated relatii/es^ the spotted dove r 1307) and the little 
brown dove (1309) arc both welhknown, while among 
birds that visit I he less frequented non hem areas of the 
island are the cornmon quail (1353}* rain quail {1356), 
rock bush^quail (1357)# painted partridge (1371) 
bustard-quail (1382). Rare also are the lesser fiorican 
{I4!6) \ and the bronze-winged (1428) and pheasant tailed 
(1419) jacannaVf iivhich haunt the tanks or marshy parts 
of the Uland during the monsoon 5 w'hile the water hen 
(1401 j and the coot {1405) are not often jreen, though they 
are CO mm 011 enough in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Bombay* The sociable lapw ing (1437) and the eastern 

* Aapecirtiert of this bird, now in Uie Natural HistO/y Secicly*^ 
Muscufli^ wosebagbt ifl the CJovern rtic Fit Dockyard. 

* One of the^ew'as shdt in iBSH ncAT the krnhMJakihral rmcc- 
coursF, 

' Tb«&e birds were see« in number* during Iho EBonflOOnt of 
1900—1903 between the Grant Koad and MahaUiksSMiil Stations of 
Ihe B* B and C« K Railway. 
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plover (1439} liave boen rkscog-nlzedj* * mid oacb 
succeeding win ter brings the little ringed pTover (1447) to 
these shoreSi in company with the sea-pie (1450) and the 
curlew (1454). 

The common sandpiper (1460) hawnts the tanks and 
Ihc sea-shore, and k as Trequent a visitor to the Yacht 
Club lawn as the teadcra of Bnmbay society ; hut its 
brethren^ the ivood sandpiper (1461) nnd the green sand¬ 
piper {1463]^ rarely quit the shelter of ihc more secluded 
tankti and ditches, 'fhe redshank (1464) and greonKhank 
(1466) love the more marshy areas, while among snipe 
the common or raniail [14S4}* the pintail (1483)^ the jack 
{[487) and the painted snipe (14^8) are still to be seen 
near the mangrove-swamps or Jow-lying tracts in the 
north of the Uland.' The gulls arc a numerous family, 
ranging from the great black-headed {1489) and brown - 
headed (t49[} gulls to the galUbllled tern (1499), crested 
tern (1501, 1503) and white-cheeked tern (1508).^ The 
little cormorant (1528) IS more frequently *Jecn than the 
booby or brown gaiinet (1530) whidi is usually driven in 
by stresi of weather ; but the common heron (tS55)» the 
cattle egret (1562) and the reef-heron (1563) are regular 
visitants, having escaped the persecution which has 
decimated the little egret once so common In all 

parts of the J^jfand, A large tamarind in Marine Lines 
was at one time the yearly nesting place of the pond heron 
(1565) which now frequents more open localities, and 
many a resident has caught the unmistakcnble cry of the 
night-heron {1568)1 sailing under enver of dark ness across 

^ A rtoctie or SCUM 30 or 30 sdaclable Inpw'irij^ frequented the Ovnil 
frpm Deeetnbfrr llfc^ lo Fehrunry 194^1+ They were quite tamo and 
hflid probxbly been drlvcti to Bombay by iho peesence of famine In 
their haonlt. A flock of goEden plover ww.n seen On the FlMi 
m iay7 by Mri Ji D, Invemtily and another fleck In on the 

*ttKe Of the present race 04 urse+ Xouniat, Bombay ^"al* Ki»l* Soe. 
Ifi ^4- 

* tjntil a cOEnparalively recent date the common and piolail 
■«nipe were ffuflicienlly nomereua near the rade^nurtC and in ih* 
north of I he hblnd lo juaUfy shooting. Boi the nninberti bsve 
f|[Toatly JoereMed. Mr* Cookher r4h:ord« the appearance of a 
^nipe uear [hidar station in Fcibrujiryt 

* Mr. Comber records havmjr cnujjht a specimen of tho PanA^iiin 

Tcm (f5M^ on a slcaizier in Bombay harbour 

in December^ Tllia I he Only recorded instance ef its 

nppearaijct'* in Bumbay^ 
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the Apolto lliintlar to thij mainJand. BtJt (he Jast-njuned 
bird i$ now as rarely seen as the bittern (1574) which 
may once have been a regular visitor,' Ducks of various 
species arc found about the harbour but do not appear to 
settle on the island, with the ^ingie exception of the whist- 
ling teal ft^Sp] which is visible any moraing on the more 
Secluded 


Though sefi-turtles, the green and the logger head 
have^ been seen on the shores of the island, they are 
nothing Jike so well-known as the fresh-water turtle, 
TnoHjrx letthit\ and fresh.water tortoise, Nicma inptsa, 
which inhabit the cisterns and wells. Linards, namely 
the house-gecko, garden-1iaird, common skink, and 
sometimes also the ghorfiad (Vtirtmus arc 

known to most residents, as also arc various snakes, 
such as the blind snake, rat snake (dfiffman), paddy- 
field snake, green keel-back, wart-snake, whip-snake> 
and sand-snake. The python, which is common in the 
Konkan, may occur occasionally, as also Rusaeirs viper 
and the fiAursa (EcAij ceiMfuita), while specimens of the 
cobra and A/nti { ffiiHiitirut Jaicia/ut) Ijave been killed 
about Malabar Hill and other less crowded spots, Sea- 
snakes belong roughly to four distinct species but have not 
so far been definitely classified. ‘ To Bairnehians belong 
the bull-frog,* the small water-frog, the tree-frog 
{Jl/itieo/Attnii nrarii/ahtf) and the toad (ffu/o mtJuHtaAicius}, 
The shcU-llsh of Bombay approximate in kind to those 
found m other parts of the Komknn, the chief edible 
bivalves being the mussel, cockle, mervfrix merpkma, 
Me*oi solandfii CAiVwe piagnis^ Chione radiata^ Tapts 
maiabancaf Dsaax iacaraaius, Asaphis diphos and Anatimi 

iabiata. The ch i ef edible u n iva I ves a r« the TVrAs efroon# 

regularly collected in Back Pay, Parpara Alr/a^1nd 


’ Mr. J. D. JnvET^ty ahol > bittern iit Octolicr. .877 eloM to the 
pnHi|eil iile of the James Orcave* Cotton Kill. Joern. Boni, Nal 

^rp in Ihe harbour in ficctiribcr. 

■ Fora d^criplica of sifa-innkai Sc* Bombay T'mot oF SeEi 
An^iat, [846^ and ^Ih Iday, 1855, 

* Se* Ives' Voyago for drscri|>4ian cf frof^a^ H* also 

IT™*™' SHppcisrd fo be no rtart Ohi, wh\cf. wmj^ 

Kept at Ufivemmeni Heusc* Pareli. 
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Wild Anii- 
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Purfiura earinifif 7 Several species of octopus 

anJ cuttle-fish are brought to market; but the oys’ers of 
the harb ur are regartted with less favour than those 
found at Kjinchi, Vcrawal and Karwan With the excep¬ 
tion of certain kinds found only in the higher ranges of 
the Western Ghats, the lar.d-snails, slugs and walcr- 
enaits of Bombay are identical wUh the species ironimoi* 
throughout Western India. 

Bombay is now so populous and so largely built 
over, that it offers no attraction to any animal ex¬ 
cept such as frequent human habitations. Thus monkeys 
i^PrimaUi'^ have not existed in n strictly wild state for 
several generations ; but considerable numbers are kept 
as pets in confinement and. occasionally making their 
escape, live for time at large in the neighbourhood of 
temples. The Ftlidce never seen’ and n all pro¬ 
bability the only in ember of this family of carniv'ora 
properly belonging to the island in old times was the jun¬ 
gle cat fAaiw). Amongst the Viverridw, the sm.ill 

Indian civet (48) { Vhcrricuid maiaccemts) and the Indian 
palm-.ivet ($1) {Pantdtxitrus niger] may occasionally be 
found in the northern portion of the island, while the 
mungoosc (60) \Herpexfts mmgo\ is of fairly frequent 
occurrence in Sewri, Sion and MahEm. Among 
the striped hyreoa (66) [Ifyarita stnitia) is a regular 


‘ tn the veraacutar Ihe Iwjfef eniv*Jvcs arc termed Ma, the 
smaller Jtkir, the bivalve* amt cDwrica dttkan, 

• The numbers given in brackets ngaiiist various Sfiecies refer 

Ifl Ttifi of Ufitlsh 

i Korbrn Alcmoirs^ i) racnlsOrU jactaJsp ai^MiraiJa ^nd 

hedirchOkCS m Uie oa\y wild Koarruilt^ in Bombay lo I&J J* wlulfi 
He£ir *| 3 eabi of tfa'S ocCAAidnAl DccurFcmccOf Nj-amasonly^ 

TIib liombay Courier of I si December l 8 -f 9 rcGOrdu tht f^L^ddcni 
Bppcnrarice of A Ilger *l The animul had appurenlly 

avam ih^ UarbOur aod landed near the riimcd^ 

Fart* Arid |hen« w njidritfci Co ihe ci>mpoiifnJ of Mr* Hcnitiaw S 
hunifAloWs where He waa cVcnluilUy Miot by the ipiatd of I be 

dockyard AFi 4 e 4 ?Ttalrt Arabs He ffltaawcJ S feet 8 mchem. 

On ibo ind Unnih, 1858 , ihc creW of the^ Si earner • Aden killed 
A laree differ in lhe harboar, Which wn* swimmiuj^ acpuss to Mask- 
eon Irtsm iHe opposite aiJncre (Bombay hi arch bl h, i i 

and on Ebc i 6 lK Janyrtry, Another tiger was killed in MaJiim 

after wouAdlrt^a Farji oart-owner artd cnmrailtJBK Other damAffc 

fTimes Of hidilp janttary 47 th* id . 3 ). On ihe iih febr^y i8S9 « 
Lx 4 do 1 let pAnd appeared \n a Jane near KaJbadeyi road and wm 
shot by k(r, Forjettp CommisiiiOAer of i‘Dbce | Bombay Timea, fcth 
Fehrvarj^^ lH9}- 


i 
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resident of tlic southern portion of Hnisetle, but hardly 
ever vatiiureifi into Bombay in these days’; but the Cafrnfi€ 
are well represented by the jackal {69) 
whklL frequents certain poriicas of Malabar Hill and the 
north of the Island. Of the Sonetda the commonest 
representative is the fifrey mu^k shrew or musk-rat^'^ 
(iiS) {CnKidura cjrra/rtf), which i,? found in most bouses. 

Bats of various kinds arc commoiip nolably the fruit- 
bat or flying-fox fM4) [P/erufiMs whedius) ; the short-nosed 
fruit-bat (13S) {Cyn&pterus murgifiahti) \ the horse^shoe bat 
(150} ; and the bl-coloured leaf-nosed 

bat (sG6) [Ifippasiiicrus SiLff/or) which haunts bewr| fort+ 
To thC!ie may be added the Indi in vampire (i6g] 
ddrrmi £}^r£i] : Keluart'sbat (iB6| [Piphlre/itismdttus)^, the 
pipistrelle U87) {Pipis^re/ius a^mmus) ; Dormer's bat (193) 
(Piphlrtilu^ di>rfnerr^ ; pipisiruHus mfmus (187 a) ; and the 
yellow bat figf) {Scofop^Milus in all probability 

members of the Pm^aiii>i$uridtt famslyp which arc common 
in ihe Konkarit will be found in Bombay^ 

The common Rodents include the stnped squirrel (253) 
(.ScxurifT pidfnartimy\ the Jong-tailed trec-^mouse (170) 
discovered at .Mahiin ; the com¬ 
mon Indian rat (37a) {Atus rti/ius} and the brown rnt ( ■74] 
{ilfAf dteurrtaffUi^. The latter is not indigenous, but was 
introduced from ships many years sigo and has succeeded 
10 a largo extent in ou-vling tho ludkm rai. The soft- 
furred held-raft (390} (Afta n* *rW»r/dli the field-mouse (287) 
dudu^iU ^ind the spiny^mouse (Afuj piafy- 
i/trix) also occur^ but are not uo common ns the ordinary 
house-moust, ihe mol..--rat {195} [Ars^ta n^a/i^/ssts] 
which iVirquctits the low-lying tracts, and the bandicpoti 

^ Alarve hyasna W 5 I.H killcil m u garden at in (!^I4- 

tThr tiembay raurltr. JfllyiMh, 1^14)^ Tht fiKca^r Irdin of 
3rd ScpICPptcr i‘«CDi;dfei the appEaHurcr CE sr.Bin Oclnher 
lftoi In the cuimp0ui:d uf Rurdail Ledge erci,pLid by General 
Jlelliia^* It prcibiibEy came from ^alnbar HiU, 

* A new spcciet woi rpccntly described by Mr R- C, Wreeghlon 
andcr I he name ard lo reLl ion 

belpnga the ^liJped town-sqeirrrL U wnt formerly claraed as 
which La al9G CtifflfPOU ia tiic Ic^a inhahited 

parts uf Uombay^ 
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ivhich hatinl^ tlie of Mandvi, The black- 

napecl bare (J19) {fjcpm nigric^Uis) 5 tilJ appears in 
Bombay a I inlerval5!| but will probably disappear enttrcly 
m iPie course of the neict few years** 

The chief domestic animals, horses, cattle and g:oatB, 
are only imported into Bombay and are not bred within 
the Island. Balfaloesi for example, are imported for 
milch-purposes from Gujaratj the Gir in Kathiawar, 
Delhi and Hansi in the Punjab, and when out of milk are 
usually ^otd at once to make room for fresh arrivals. 
There being no regular cattle-market in Bombay the 
j^auJis^ or milkmen usually travel to Ahmcdabad and other 
centres to replenish their stock and pay prices varying from 
Rs, iQO to 300 for n good mtlker of recogni^fcd breed. 
Fifteen yencH ago the price of a Gujxirat (nikh-bulTalo 
ranged from Rs. 75 tq Rs. 135, but has now risen to an 
average of RSp too to Rs, 150, A Gir buffalo fetches 
Rsp 175011 the average and a Delhi buffalo Rs. 150, A 
Oujarnt buffalo gives daily fromS to seers of milk, and 
remains in milk for about nine months ; a Delhi buffalo 
gives from to to 16 seers dally and remains ia milk for 
fifteen or eighteen months; while a Kathiawar buffalo 
gives from lo to tS seers daily and remri^ins in milk for 
about twelve months. Mostof themilch^ttle in Bombay 
are very highly fed and are kept in large stables, the owner 
of which charges monthly from Rs. 3 tn Rs. j-R for every 
buffalo and about Rs. 3 for every cow ; and these stables 
which were at one lime crow^ded amJd the more densely^ 
populated quarters of the city are now being removed to 
more open are:is la Byculla, Parel andolher northern divi¬ 
sions of the island.^^ As with buffaloes, with cattle 
Importation takes place chicily from Gujnrat nnd Kathia¬ 
war, and also from Karachi uiid the Deccan.. The greater 
portion of the Bombay milk-supply is obtained frkim buffa¬ 
loes, but the European population evinces a Htrong predi- 

Df, BdV^ (Tmvelfl, ijS?! mentlEina iKaI he itiLTfeit a hare near 
Ualahnr HUI, Oi large ns an Eur^ipcaa one*“ One woa repaned 
sis liaving been *<*11 in November 
* tn tJn HawEetl, Aluiqici|^ KcoJlh OSci^, tnadea ius-^ 

tainod attack npen the ewnen of natlebr-calLle. in cocuuiquence of 
the Ellhy COTTdiliaa of Ihei r wLnblea; and land wok acquired by the 
ACimicip^ Coaini[5sjoni«r oflar Grout Rood Tor the cretli^ of 
pnhhe Enilcb^alUc ataN«, 
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lection for cow's milk which hAi^ not &□ .strong a Unvour 
as the milk of buffaloes. The best milch-cattJc nre those 
from the Gir with large round foreheads and cuHously- 
curviog horns ; but most cows from Kathiawar are good 
milkers, giving from id to i ^ seers daijj andH^continuing 
in milk for jj or j 8 months. The price of a Gir cow 
averages Rs. i The Karachi cow, which is now seldom 
seen in Bombay, is also a good milker and costs about 
Ks. too. The Gujarat cow gives dally from 7 to ^ 
seers and continues in milk for 6 or 8 months. In 
Gujarat^ where the pasturage is good, she usually gives 
about 2 seers more daily than in Bombay, the milk being 
whiter in colour than that of a Karachi or Kathiawar cow% 
The average price of a Gujarat cow is Rs. icks. The 
Deccan cow is undersizedt vicious and a |H?or milker, and 
is therefore rarely found in Bombay dairies. It is most 
difhcult to rear young huffalo-caJves in Bomhayi ami 
about 95 per cent, of them die as a reaull of a somew'hat 
unnatural life and of a grain-diet. The calves of cows on 
the other hand thrive well in the city\ The milch-cattle 
10 Bombay are as a rule kept constantly stalled, ow ing to 
the absence of pasture-land ; but they nevertheless keep 
tolerably healthy, if properly fed and tended. Cases are 
known of animals living for six and nine years In the 
same stable without ever being Indrsposed. 

Bullocks, which are yearly imported to the number of 
about 5,000, come principally from the Deccan and Berar 
and are used for draught purposes*^ Some also come 
from Khandesh, Gujarat and hlysorct those from Vadial, 
Kankrej and Palanpur State being constdered the best. 
Some years ago the average price of a first-class bullock 
ranged from Rs. 50 to Rs* roo^ while at present it 
ranges from Rs* 75 to R-^p 150. The price varies accord¬ 
ing to breed, a Deccan bullock being often purchased 
for Rs. 50, a Khandesb bullock for Rs. So, a Mysore 
bullock for Hs. 100 and a Gujarat bullock for Rs. 150.' 

^ Up le [he nin«[e«nlh cculury were lair^clj used 

by lh<? Ruropcan r^d«nt&or Bortthjiy. In 1754 the Eaat India 
f^mpjLny ftfiawed Ihe AdmirAl m Ik^m&iy one pair of (or 

hh persaiml ute (JveH’ Voyages). 

^ For liiiiitoHcal Te/erctic« io the cattle-suppay* Benibav 
Ga*ett<snr, VoT. XXVt. Pj,rl JIT, pp. ^ 

9 
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The rallowii^i' table sbaws ihe mimbi^r of licen-ji^jd 
cattle ^tables arid of th« Aoimnlii m them duHi^^ the last 
seven years :— 


Year, 

Si). i?f 
buRale 
Stabler. 

No. of 

1 buffalaes. ' 

No. Ul 
bullock 
Stabler. 

No- of 

hllllocks. 

igflt—ej 1 

1 



^hlS? 

1 

04 

1 

101^013 

63 

i J,43t 

1904—05 1 

91 


45 


1945—06 


10,5*8 

45 

3*039 

■ 906—07 

93 

t 2 . 7 MO 


3*651 

1907 —tiS 



St 


1903-.^ 

H3 


bi 

5.4<>7 


There are two huffalo-^atfijrj and one bulUick-d^ffiFwi' 
la the citVf the former heifi|; skualcd in Falkland road 
and DeLislc roadp and th^ latter at Hnines road^ In 
these places a cattle-hnzaar is held daily p the animals 
being' hongrht and sold by brokers and the owners of the 
iiuvnis receiving a commission on the sale-price. No 
auction sales are held. The niiinber of bullocks in 
tiomhay City is estimared at jo.ooo, the majority of 
them being housed in privaie or unlicensed stables* The 
commonest forms of disease among cattle are tumours, 
sorest abscesses on the neokt hom-diseHse^ foot-disense, 
foot and mouth diseasep rinderpestp mammitis and tuber¬ 
culosis* Of these rinderpest and foot and mouth disease 
occur almost every year* When an epidemic occurs the 
Municipal Commissioner opens a contagious hospital 
fur cattle and appoints qualified veterinary graduates to 
superintend it. 

Anderson notes in his Eng'/ish m Iftdi& that 

sevenil attempts were made during the 17th and rBth 
centuries to introduce a breed of English horses into 
Bombay, but that the e^orts failed owing to the difficulty 
of keeping the animals alive during the Long voyage to 
India.' By 1800 the importation of horses from the 
Persian Gulf had become a recognised item In the trade of 

* BontbAy CrBLipllecir« VoL XJfVl, Pari lU^ ^^7- 
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tbe port, auction sale^, at whicti hi^ prices watc paid^ 
were often held under the Tamarind Tree on the old 
Bombay Green. - The horses noi%^ imported into Bombay 
are mostly Arab, Australian and Persian, with a 
certain number of Enfiftish, and the very lar^e trade 
which l£ carried cm within the city appears to have had 
its origin m a veterinary and livery atahle opened hy one 
George Higgs tn Girgaum on the iSili May iSii.® Up 
to that dale and for some iittle time afterwards the num¬ 
ber of horses imported cannot have been very great i bat 
by t839 stables had ariseu in Bhendl Bazaar (Panel RoadJ 
and neighbouring areas/ and every year parties of 
Arabs, bringing horses and grey-hounds for sale, were 
accustomed to establish themselves in a kind ofglpsy- 
encampment near the old race-course at Byculla.* Jn 
the middle of last century most of the horses required 
for the army in Bombay and Bengal w^ere purchased 
in the Arab stables of Bombay. The Importation of 
Australian horses dales from about the year 1S47 and 
was not at first very popular owing to the fact that 
the horses were coarse, wild and Icng-leggud ; but gra¬ 
dually a class of middlemen sprang into existence in 
Australia which purchased the young stock from breed¬ 
ers, handled and trained them and then sold thrm to 
shippers for the Indian market.’ At the present (t^} 
dale two firms, Messrs. Scott & Co., and ihe Bombay 
Stable Company* import most of the Walers/' which 

' Bombay Courier, iSoi, The horses sold at these auictiDna are 
** Araba, RanftflhHn, Kathiawadi, IiIcicIik. Culch and 
Sindr. In r80a ihe Hombay Turf Club fiUirled a Sweep&tAko for 
twoi three nnd Tour yrar old calls and fiJIwss, in Ihe hope that thii 
wou^d “ imcouragfl lliebretdiiiK Drhar.Wi by pentli^men in Borahav 
and Its dependencies which may diiinalely tend to redcicC the 
excmyaj^arit jH^ceS at present demanded far horses imported from 
the Peraran Gulf, etc." 

" Bombny Coiiderp tail. 

* BLimbay TimeA, [839* conlains advertiscmetii^ oF Arab borfcfh 
for sole at Nasarvanjp tdanckji's atabios# 

* Mrs Postan'f W<r^tern India, 1, jj. Fc|fu ponies ofo tnenUon^ 
ed as beinpf Bomelimes proirurahle al ihi» date, but nt a hijrh 
price. LaLfy Falkland (Ckow^how t* 5,61} speaks of tbe borte^baaaar. 

^ where in the «OOl of Ihe evening the pklurcsqoely cloihej 
Persian ar^ Arab dealers sU iti Ihe open nir, sippinj;: coffee iind 
smoking with their friends.^^ 

* Times oftudia. ,lrd March 1^87. 
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are dtuwn frorn New Soutli Wales, Queenslatid and 
Victoria^ while %Me±i^3rSi Anderson & Ca.» and ihree 
native firitis import the Arabs^ which vary considerably in 
breed from the Nejd and Iraki lo the rather inferior 
Gulf Arab. Australian horses are imported practically 
all the year rounds but the impart of Arabs lasts only from 
October to February In each year. 

The average number of Walers*' annually imported 
1^3,000, and the average price of a horse rang-es from 
Rs. 500 to Ri 6 <sq, a special class are selected and 
purchased for Govern me nt by the Remount Department 
which pays an averag^e price of RSk ^75 per horse. Bx- 
eluding Government, the largest wholesale purchasers 
until a recent date were the late Bombay Tramway Co., 
Ld.f who sometimes paid an average price of Rs. 600 per 
horse. The average was subsequently reduced to Rs. 500 
for a horse and Rs. 400 for a galloway. Arabs are Import¬ 
ed to the number of about ^,000 every year^ and reach 
Bombay Bagdad and Basra. The ordinary weibbred 
animals average between Rs. Soo and Rs. r^ooo in price, 
but small Arabs can be purchased for Rs. 500 and 
Rs, 550. Racers, chargers and animats selected by 
Government for stud purposes have a special value. ^ 
Persian horses from Shlr^jf, if of decent breeds fetch from 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 6 qo+ the ordinary price being about 
Rs. 400t while a few Syrian horses from Damascus; some¬ 
times find their way into Bombay and arc ?iold at a 
cheaper rate.. English and Hungarian horses arc also 
imported, the former both for racing purposes and private 
use and the latter for domestic use, the average price 
for a hors^e of Hungarian breed being Rs. Soo. Small 
hatches of country-hred horses from Kathiawar, Marwar, 
the Deccan, the Punjab and B.'iluchistan are sometimes 
seen in Bombay, but do not command a great sale, the 
average price of a Kathiawar! being Rg. t^o. The same 
may be said of the stud-bred horses, that is animals 
g'Ot in India by English and Arab sires out of mares 
of the above-mentioned breeds. Good horse*^ of ihi^ 

^ Jn 18^ ii gaiiJ iLHck eosi ahJ £150 c^nNlCerKl a 

fair price for an Arab colt or prcEniftc, (Po^Un'i^ Bonshay and 
Wrttem India O 
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type fetch from Rs, 400 to ^00 ai the horise- 

fairs tn ^^ortherti India. The late Bombay Tramw^at 
Company worked ^several hundre<ts of animats of this 
type with excellent resuhs. About 45 per cent, of alt the 
hordes imported into Bombay are sold for privata do¬ 
mestic use, from $ to 10 per cent, of Arab!^ and a smaller 
percentag^e of Walers arc sold for racing purposes, and 
the remainder are taken by the Government REmouat 
Department and by Native States* Of Late years the 
price of horses and ponies has increasedi one of thp 
highest prices ever paid being Rs. i jiOOn for an Arab 
racing-pony. The export trade in horsca is small. A few 
Arab staJJtons annually journey to England and Australia 
for stud purposes and a few for general use to East 
Africa and Zanzibar* 


The following table shows the imports of horses, 
donkeys and mules into Bombay during the ten years 
ending [905-06:— 
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The total number of horses belongfinto private mdi- 
viduals and taxed under the Municipal Act is about 
4»5^i incruding 200 pomes* while the total number of 
licen.sed stables and of horses in such stables during the 
last seven years is shown in ibe subjoined table:— 


Vear. 

NOi el Siah|e^« No. 

. at Moraes. 

1902-03 

78 

3.740 

1903-04 

77 

+.OSS 

1904-05 

77 

5.104 

1905-06 

8d 

S.f »3 

i 9 o 6<37 

•*’ 73 

5,8ao 

1907^ 

70 

5.574 

190B-09 

7 t 

5.674 

addition to ihe usual diseases common 

10 hprsts 


both glanders and farcy and surraJi appear in Bombay 
from tiniG to time in epidemic form* The Glanders and 
harcy Act worked by the Frincipah Bombay Vetcrinaty 
College, With 6 Inspectors and 7 Police Constables. The 
Inspectors have power to seiae and destroy horses which 
are certified by the Principal, Assistant Principal or Chief 
Velermary inspector to be suffering from glaiiders, 
lymphangitis epizootica and surrah. A lazaretto Is 
maintained at Sewri for the segregation of sick horses 
and the cremation of carcasses. 

Mules from Sind and the Punjab are occai^ionnlly 
seen in Bombay, the average price of the former being 
Rs+ 75 and of the latter Rsi soo ; while donkeys are 
so feiv a& to be hardly worth notice and usually arc 
only brought into the island for carrying purposes 
by persons employed in the construction of rail way- 
embankments and similar works. A few goats of 
common breed are pKvotcly kept in the city, but most of 
the sheep^ which cotne from Marwar, Ahmedabad and the 
Deccan, as also the small and inferior kinds of cattle, 
are only imported forjj laughter. A goat from Surat or 
Marwarcoi:(fi from Rs. la to Rs. 15* while the price of a 
sheep varies from Rs, 6 to Rs. 8. Dogs, chiefly terriers 
of various kindfi, arc constantly imported from England, 
and Japanese and Chlnej^e spaniels, while cats of the 
Persian, English and Indian breeds are olten to be found 
for sale 10 the Arab sUbIcs or the Crawford Market. 







Kipwii fiitidniJnM 
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'i ht hjrdinary is small and shorl-halred mid 

subsists by Kcaven|^n|5f. 

Ka catlle-shnws are held m Bombay, bu* a hnrsi^ and 
dog:-show is held annually upon the Oval in the month of 

Boinbay has been famoiis lor its bsh-supply from 
th« curliest days and hshlng' one of Us chief indus- 
irfcs during' the pre- British epoch. Not only the 
harbour yielded a supply in early times, but also the 
ponds and tanks of the island, which have for the 
most part been filled up as the builditii^^area extended*^ 
Du tin the tBth century a head-tax was imposed upmn 
CJich Kol! for the right of hshifig^p bat was subsequently 
Withdrawn^ their here:ditary right of fish ingin the deeper 
waters of the harbour being at the same time confirmed, 
fn 1S44 feesi for wharfage ut Mody Bay were levied upon 
the Kol is and in 18S4 ordor^s were issued by GovernTnenl 
tor regulating the location of hshing-stakes and neU 
and for preserving unobstructed the fairway into the 
harbour.'^ The Kolis alone follow the occupation of 
hshing and bring their catches into the Bombay markets 
from Colaba, Chaupatit Ma^agon, Varii, ^toni and from 
□anda^ Bandra^ Virar^ Vts^vvL^ Kurlaj rhana, J 3 a 45 scin 
and Urnn in the Thana and Kolaba CollectorateR. The 
market price of hsh varies according to si;se and is higher 
during the monsoon-months, when ihc local supply is 
limited and supplies packed m kc are imported by mil 
from BilHmora and other towns in Gujarat, The local 
supply during the fair ssesnson is more pleatiful daring 
or high tide than at Bhang^ or low tide Ud/ian and 
/ihitng occur twice in eoch nionthi iSse former lasting for 
eleven days and the latter For four days on each occasion. 

" I VCK I Voyage 10 India in 17^1) write#At a hule di^Unce 
iVem I h e frenE i^f I hift house bi a eapaoious bssin of water, which 
for the greater pari nf Xhe year perfectly dry* hut during llkr 
rOfltintiatice pr 1J1# rAiny season and for some lime afler serves a» 
a pond for waierirug caitle and swarm# with a Specie# of fa#h aheul 
b iachoR long aTid not unlike our muUcl. The natlv es catch thcni 
in great plenty soon agcr the ram sets in/” The ^nthAy Courier 
of Augii^t 5, [7971 mentiotts the fact of lish beinj^ Caught in |>aols on 
bombay Green (now ElphinSi one Circle). 

' Govcrnmcfil Order f^anne t 7 i!parlmeinf) No, 47 of 37^1884. 


f ^ mad 
Fisheriet, 
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The tollowmg’ is a list of the chief fisJi caught in 
Bomba)^ and neighbouring' waters : — 


Vcfiwcuhir JfAwue- 


ScfcwUaf NBmft, 

. 

Sxatuya whfn eauaht. 

OqI 

.P* 

... 

Sciaena glaneui. 

Morc^ - May. Sepi - 
Novemberp 

Sarang'e {Pam/ret) 

.i. 

StroRiataetL* cSnerea« 

March - May, Sept- 
Iw'avuqiber. 

Rbtbs „h. 

— 


Pulynemoib Ptebeicua-^. 

March* M«y. Sept- 
Oclobur, 

Halva ... 

«■■ 


SlrainatMu 3 niger ..■> 

March - Jutw. Sept- 
October. 

- May^ Ne pi - 

Tcwar 


d.. 

Cybiuai KuhlOi 1)1 

Kati 

HP 

iPi 

En^raatps Hafnilturtl f 

Febniaryi 

Kalau 

P.. 

«#. 

Arao PldtOi^iM... m-: 

Jane-September. 

Lanja ,,, 

-*P 

MMM 

Rhin abaLupiGrantzlalnita 

Se]^^Oct!aher. 

Bandev,.. 

H. 

M. 

Maertinea Vittalua 

II PV 

Va^ha 

P,. 


ScorubflT oakrulepiitq- 
Inn. 

pi il 



i-P 

Uunacan IhiiH ebaire- 
cephaluf, 

JSttgrau 3 ]la Piiravn 
Gablns ... H 

■ I 

Kflttate... 



tt i p 

Mud 

— 

... 

Mardi - J me* SenU 
OtLaher^ 

Murdi fLady-Rsh) 

»l 

Sitlagn Sihama 

Juue-Sepleinber, 

To! 

-riq 

m¥ 

Ketuiramphun Xanth« 
optn-ui (?) 

ti II 

Shmf^ada 

TBS 

TIB 

Anus 

March*May, 

Tamb 

-ri-i 

"1 

Lutlauus .*. 

March * Jnne. Supt- 
October. 


B^drabil (Bombfiy liuckVtTiirpddcie) 
i-L—D — i_i. „ =SiitJirida,.. 

Pdstipomp^ Ci4or4ka».. 
-JpDiyfWiHUS ScsfiltS 


Char Bocah^r 
LeffUi fc.. 
GomerS 

Dkrm m 

Dhoma » 
Mmniflli HH, *»« 


Sd<M Vegteri 
CaSlIn Di 34 aumleri 


Palla Ml. CEupfA iiiaha .. 

Danj^l ar Palai ^^-TracbynO-tcn* 

Pimpat dr Chand »^, Drepaitc LoiRgiffiaola 

Bc^a mim ^Trkhlurui Afutras « 

Chid -M-i ■wij t 7 penDDide% Sa1pha-{: 

rrcLA^ 

KavIb P»tthH Aj^enteuh 

ChorA ri-14 ^ Tnae^lfau» ■tf-BI ■■■P||> 

v#fcti mrnm HijTd^hltsuA Savala 

Pakhat (StifipE^niy and^Tni^cm Ciu-nak 
DcviUfinh+) DpcerdtuliN r l 

Jilam ^.JLate& Calcarifer 


^{arch-Oi^taiberp 
J nly-Scptcmber^ 

_t+ p? 

Mmruh-Jrtne. 

Sept- 

February, 
Maj-Jiine. 

May* June, Sepl^ 
October- 
AuK-Febmaryp 
AIe m be r 

pp 11 

I i ,, 

htiai^eDibcr-May. 

June^Dctuber. 
jSept ^October. 

il li 

March - U a y a n d 
Sept^ctober. 


^areh -May a ti 4 
Aug-Oelebcrp 

i Oflicinati. ...jsepl-Oct^t«r. 
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The h;oinmijnust fish rtrc ihe which 

when dri^d Mcoitie-H the fumous ** Bombay duck (AWi^‘ 
or ’ and which is sold at The rate of one to 

for a pkc ; the pomfret^ a delicate fish which varies 
in price froia i annas to one rupee per pair; ' the 
which is some thing' like coarse cod and varies in price 
from Rs+ [/3 to Bs, 5 apiece ; the (small mullet) 
and Pilsa or Miangan (large mullet) which arc plentiful 
throughout the year ; lobsters^ crabs, prawns 
and shrimps (fiAv^r). The oysters of Bombay are not 
well thought of; but the Jiiatr/i', which resembles 
mackorvl and is at times sold for a apiece^ iind thL^ 
sole ijipfti ) which is rather scarce, are in great favour. 

From time to time whalers have appeared ia the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the islands One was sighted ofiT Malabftr 
Feint in 184^.^ and in the folio wing year ad ugong or iiea- 
cow drifted ashore dead just opposite Colaba Church- * 
Ju April 1906 a whale, 6 $ feet in length and appareolh 
belonging (o the Greenland species, drifted ashore at 
Basscin in the Than a District, y Sea-snakes are common 
in Bombay waters,* and prior to ihd buiEding of the 
causewayt Colaba was famous for turtles. The latter art 
now practically never seen, their last appoaiance having 
been recorded In Back Bay prior to In Back Bay 

* Yiale^a Hnbwfi-Jobiwui. Fryer'^ New Axrcrosml. The AbM dr 
fao^uen whe^ viihcd Btvnbny in 1 ^ 3 ^ speaki of Des pujaphlot^ 
el lies humbTos, que J’on n* IroNve qu^i Bombny cl qui 

itQul ircfi ddlieals et ntim^. hr* premiers reftaernblmt A k foir 
ou i la p] W As R ™iter of facT the Wotniwlo or Iwnibil is round 
On aJJ the coasts of Irvdla. TiioeS ot liadia, Seplcffliicr i^tK 1893, 

’ Rlr^. ELwood {Ovc^lAnd Journey, t^aS) remarks The Rom- 
frri is rvmarkabty drliOBLlr uid fine upon ihis COast i and il 
10 cat ihc pc^mfrol of Boinbay Ihwl Ihe epicure Quin J^orinutty 
projected A Voyag« lo India.'' 

Times of In din, 

/Mn 1^-5-1849 and 16-5^1849- ’ Apr*< 

" They are of vaHnus huoit mos^ily however of a bluish tinier, 
barred across with band* of deep blue. They are generally from 
1| to 1 feel in Leng-lh. I hftvo freqaenlly found ihcm on the 
Bombay beach sometimes alive, Th^ rimarkably lenacious 
of life and survive A considerable time in spirits* Jtl Ihia va-nelj^ 
t have htxn unable to disoovet poiBon-fafigs. though the bile of 
somo acn^nakes believed lo be deadly. Tt^y S appear ■ 

anre from Ihe lAnd and fnf*h-waler snake*, chiefly i0 ll*v,ng Ihv 
tall broad and flallmed, so as to Serve a* an car* ' (Journal 
of a journey* 7^45-46, Bombay Time^, ?lh Aug* 

^ Times of India. Jatt 13, 187 J* 
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wear low^wiitef mark tiOme Vi^lrietLeii of ccnxl have iii the 
past beets foExnd, and In 1^48 a correspcndent of the 
TiWj drew attention to the presence of marme 
infuson^ Or jcoaphyte,^ in the sea-water pools between 
the Cooperate and the Colaba Causeway# 

The larger hshiag-bcints used by the Bombay KoUs 
are styled and ditlyav^ and the smaller boats 

kfif^tiit stpilf sifiwrj sarnfai^ and i&m\ There is a 

tendency however lo characterise all hshin^-boats under 
the g'cncric term of mac^tc/tvHf which is a corruption of 
the Sanskrit rrralsyav^fj^a (fish-carrici). The name is also 
loosely applied to passengcr-boatx^ and cargo-hoat!^^ and 
in Gujarat is a general term for umall craft of 1^ to 10 tons. 
Ihe average length of a maeAtAtfa is 47 feel, its breadth 
11 feet and depth 3 teti, and its tonnage ranges from 
7 to 15 tons/ The tirtiber used in the hull ding of these 
boats is almost entirely teak, though occasionally 
some portions are made of the mango tree, silk cotton 
tree, jack tree and Pcgu iron-wood tree ; and they arc 
built chicly at Fapdi near Basseln in the Thana District, 
a few being built at Manori near Bhayndar on the ThanrE 
Creek, They cost from Rs, aoo to Rs. 700 according to 
slife and qualltyi The which carries a main 

mast and mi;r.±;en mast, Is unencumbered w*ilb standing 
possesses no standing deck. Temporarj^ decks 
are occasionally prepared." The speed of a viac/ichva is 
from fi to iJ miles an hour^ nnd the Kalis take them» 

*■ For n fiill ftccoui^i ef tishlEiicr-boatja, nets, eic consult Rombav 

Gaz«tli^r Vnlumea of the follo^lnj' di«lricis : - Rolnha, Thmni. 

Kiilhlftwar. KmiaraT ^umt And BroAt:h. See also 
Craft of BomtuLy Ha-fboyr" by Cotninandlcr Wilson, 
recently by the Bombay Poet Trent ? »nd Ih* Timei of 

India 

The fallowjng tAble Ifivea Ihe dlmefiiioitA and lonnaf^e of live 
«im£|]cr craft chonen at random ; — 


Lcn^E h« 

nr^adili. 

Deptfi. 1 

TonnjigtH 

If 6" 

’ ^ 


3'44 

38* 

6-9" 

j.j" 

4^45 


|F35“ 

3-4" 

r-Sfi 

aS* 




aj' 10* 



13^ 


* See RoliLh;i Dli^frict Gniti Icrr^ p, 478, 
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whert on tfxpediticn^^ iibcui 30 miles irom iht: 

shore- They iisuEiUy sail northvvnrd^ to Bassein and 
Bandoraon these excursions. Ocea-^iooHlIy they fish at as 
^reat a distance as 60 miles from shotc^ The Koli usually 
spends from 14 to so hours on a expedition^ The 

crew of bis macki^/iva numbers from 7 to 9 men and occa¬ 
sionally fa. On return the wffc/rcAtw \a cleam^d with salt 
Water and robbed over with coir. Sometimes the boat is 
oiled^ 

The medium-si^od ^afymrt which is the balloon ” of 
early En|;Ush wnters. Is now rarely seen in Bombay 
harbour : but there arc. as mentioned above^ various 
kinds of small boats which are known by the i^eneral 
appellation of They ratine In size to as mucli as 

40 feel in lengflh with SToot beam, the a%'crage being 
28 feet In lengthy ^ feet in depths with a tonnage of 
tons. They are constructed usually of mango or jack 
woodt arid are either dug out or made of planks. They 
are worked and steered by paddles^ and most of them 
are furnished wilh a bamboo mast and small saiL Ba¬ 
lancing outriggers are used when the sails are furled. 
These boats are made at Ba.ssetn, Umn* Tarapur^ Alibag 
and other places near Bombay, carry a crew of four^^ and 
are chietly employed in attending to the nets at the 
■fishing-buoys and stakes^ The cost of a /Knti complett* 
averages Rs, lOO. 

The nets chiefly used by ihe Bombay Kolis are the 
(a f urge stake-net used in deep water)* the B/toJbr 
fa small stake-net for use in creeks]| the /ffl (a drift net 
resembling the English herring-tram), the Dn^fe (a drift 
netjj the f (a wall-net), and the (a casting- 

net.]^ Both the and the are conical nets, the 

former being 12a feet long and 60 feet in diameter at the 
bnsct the latter about 40 feet by 20 feet. The Ja£ and 
dimie measure 240^ 9'* the former being u^cd In catch¬ 
ing the ravas {PofynfmtiS and the latter for 

catching the samttg^^ \ pomfret] and the £iaivtt {Sir^ 

* For dcrivatloEi nf the of ihr various Amah homtA, ses 

Thanu. GueLteer^ JLI- 

* flee Bombay Gjizetl«rr, PArl I, ^at ^ Rntnbay Times, s^lh 

J«ne I^jCO. 
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rrmitras fiiffrr}* 8esid<;E the above p a deep cirtmlbr 
scoop-net wilh a handle^ known s.s asH, and a seinU 
circular scoop-net with a handle^ known ns Jt/iiy are also 
used in Bombay. The tneasures^ from 3107 Feet m 
diameter^ and the 3^ feeU The which Is Fur¬ 

nished with sinkers of lead or iron^ measures about y 
feet an length and ao feet m circiiinferente. The cost of 
the various kinds of nets Is follows :—Rs. ij^o 
to Rs. 250 : Akakst!^ Rs, 110 ; Jd/t Rs- Jo to Rs. 18 : 
divofe, Rs. 5 to Rs* 8 ? Rs* 5; R-‘^- S ? 

scoop-nets from One to two rupees: apiece. The meshes 
vary from one to two square inches in sisse ; the meshes 
of the dAai and near the bottom of the pocket 

being as small as ^ inch square- The drag nets are 
used only iu the mousoon and m deep water^ and are 
dragged behind the boat about a foot below the surface 
of the water. They are rtiised every 20 or 30 mlnutesp 
and after being emptied are low^ered for a fresh catch. 
The method of hxing the hshing-stakes is to hold them 
perpendicularly betw^cen two boats, carry a chain over 
the summit of the stake and then pull the ends of the 
chain dowmw^ards on either side untti the stake Is fixed 
Urmly in the mud of the harbour*^ Other methods of 
catching fish such as linesp anglcsp traps. etc. p are un¬ 
known in Bombay ; but very occasionally use is made of 
the a long line or splllard with many hooks^ 

The treatment of fish after they are caught has of lale 
years improved. Formerly salt-water only was used to 
keep the fish fre^h ; but at present, particularly during the 
hot-weatherp the Kolis make use of ice to prevent the fish 
being tainted. The average period between the catching 
of the fish and their reaching the shore varies from 3 to 6 
hours but the period naturally increa^s in cases where 
they are caught forty mites or mure from land. The only 
fish that reach the markets alive arc lobsters, mullets and 
prawnsp and on this account the Bohras have a predilec¬ 
tion fur these species believing that the fish should have 
its throat cut while alive Aama) in the same way as 

po-ultiy and four-footed animals. Fish are never gutted 

^ For the mathixl oraxtug^take-netA »cC Kuliiba DiftnCl Gaiel- 
icpp, pp^ 477. 
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Hind cleaned on bo^ird^ but the larj^er Ash are gutted 
directly they reach the shore, there bem^ a larg^e markeE 
for such g'uts. The smaller fish are not even glutted ot* 
reaching^ the markets it bein^ left to the buyers to do this 
work for thcfnscJves. 

Except in the case of the dowAiV and small fry there is 
little curing' of hsh in Bombay. The ^iiAi'/arenot gutted 
before they are salted and are simply hung up on strings 
in the sun for 3 or 4 days, after which Ehey are ready for 
consumption as Bombay duck/' The small frytsardlnesr 
shrimpsp etc.^ are merely thrown on the sand to decompose 
and dry under the action of the surtt and are then sold as 
manure. Occasionatly a few of the larger fish are salted 
and dried. They are first gutted, spUt and incised in the 
thicker parts, then well rubbed with salt and pressed for 
34 hours» and are finally exposed for 15 days to the sun 
on matting: or bamboo trellJs-worh. This process is 
however noi very common, as ihe larger fish when drtcd 
do iwi keep in gCio4 condition during the monsoon- 
Canning aud pickling on the w^estern system is wholly 
unknown to the Bombay Kolis, but a few private persons 
occasionally pickle fish for their own consumption 1 first 
frying it and then preserving it in vinegar w-ith the addb 
tion of tamariddp red chill pow^der and mustard. 

Among the various dosses resident in Bombay the 
Parsis are perhaps the greatest consumers of fish and as 
the supply ts subject to considerable fluctuations' by 
reason of the influence of tides and ordinary climatic 
changes some of themj who own icc-factories in the 
city, have installed refrigerators in which the fish can be 
preserved for as long as six months. 

* Dufinif the list 13 year^ Ehe qisAntily and siae of hsli are «Hjd 
In hftvr delenorated. The rcasOn i* ytiknown to the Kdliii who 
were consulted. PoA^ihly the detUniclEoii «f amalJ fry in the 
creek ft inmy have had aome ePfcCl upon I he stippEy. The subject 
is now andflT the consideration of tjovernment. The dock works, 
cICfi on the eafit of the hlond and rccramalion at CoEaba have 
obliged the KoTls Eo iish further (mm ^hore than formerly. 
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POPULATION. 

Prior to the 5 car 1661 no record exists of ifie numeri- 
ca] strength of the pK>pulaHon of Bombay. Bui the 
researches of antiqunrians andeihnolog^ists, coupled with 
the evidence of ancient vernacular records, have di.^los- 
ed certain dcfinite facts regarding the classes which 
together composed the population of the island in the 
earlic^it times. It may be accepted tvithout demur 
that the earliest inhabit ants of Bomb ly were the 
Kolis', who belonged to the great family of Son-Kolis, 
the aborigines of the coast of Western India in contradis¬ 
tinction to the Mahadeo and other Kolis of the inland 
tracts and the fourfold tribe of Kcli^ In Gujarjit. They 
?tettlcd in prohLsloric ages on scattered portions of the 
seven islands which formed the nucleqy of modern 
Bombay, built rude hamlets for themselves and earned a 
precarious livelihood by agrlcnlturet fishings and perhapN 
boat-building.^ Fn its original form their religion was 
pnre and simple Animism, coupled probably with the 
worship of the earth as universal mother^^ and was 
gradually modified in later ages to accord with the 
religious ideas of Brahman immlgrantSi who, in return 
for their voluntary acceptance of Erahmanic theories, 
fashioned for them a spurious pedigree from one of the 
kings of the Lunar race. One of the must curious traits 

^ The name EolL has been vaHouily derlviid from Kola (a hog): 
Kul fa inbe), Jn Ehesimae way ai Ki^nbl from Kulutnb ja ramilyj: 
iitid frnin ihe utudarHorO Or Kora (inArt>. Bnl ai the word KoH 
does nol seem lo ocear before the XIjperluil, and is disliked 
by [he tribe in Rnjputa^a and NorthcTTj Gujaral, !t may very 
be a romption of the TurJti word (a ilavcj. See 

DaCunha'^ Origin of Bombay : ^dwardei^ Rinc of Bombay t and 

Ehc IcnpofiBl Gazetteer fKolb). 

* For a fi^lter occDuni of Hie poHy Koliij and their ivetilementa, 
ijee Ed warden i Klae of Bombay < jjp- 6 #^7. 

^In Bombay I he perKontficat ton of the earl b-mol her was Xfumha- 
drvi j and * *hc ta probably htenlioU with Fkvira, who»e weh- 
known shrine atanda Jiial oulstde I he Karli Caves, Poona Distriol. 
The annual festival at Ekvim'a atirioe la always attended by n 
large nvmher of Kolia and ia primarily a KoU fi^^te^ 



of the Ko!i cornmunity h iheir steady conservation 
throughout the past centuries of a physique which is 
wholly abori£^i lid in jts rudeness and power, coupled 
Nvith their faculty for borrowing the customs sod nofn- 
cnclature of later Irnmigraiits and invaders: ’ and the 
I act that, in spite of conversion to Christianity and of 
their forming^ a portion of an urban popuhilion^ exposed 
ta all the disadvantng-eous induencos of town-life, thev 
have preserved their physical power intact* probably 
arises from their bein^ numbered by hereditary iostinct 
and rigfhl amongst those that go down to the sea in 
ships and have their business in deep waters. 

Although no record of fresh cotonlxation h forthcom- 
ing until the year 1294, ii is a plausible supposition that 
the Kolis of Horn bay met with many stranger^ during 
the rule of the Sikharns of Puri (810— 12^0% and that the 
large trade-connections which these chiefs maintained 
betw^ecn their ports in the North Konkan and the ouLsidc 
w^orld introduced into the island from time to time :i 
considerable f1t>ating^populatIon of traders uud mer- 
chants^ both Hindu ami Musairruink Arab imd Persian, 
and even jew and Chinese.^ The Walkeshw^ar temple al 
Makbar Point w'as bulU during this epoch« w^hile the 
Silnhara capital (PuriJ ivsis: situated close to Bombay ; 
and these tw'o facts^ in conjuoctLori with the known 
l^ravidfan origin of the SiJahums, lend support to the 
vieiy that the large Dravidian element in the population 

VAa an example hb hici may be th* jiurnameh 

'“More and Lholke'Mn the Kelia, which are cor¬ 

ruption of Manr^-n and Chnlukya. And tesEify to the Influcnw 
which the KAtihri^se Mauiy^m of Puri atid thdr nacccAAOrli the 
earlyChalukyM (A p. 500 -^} once wicldiHl OW Bombay and 
the Nortli Ken lean, tinder Forlugueiie rule the EnlKlureuf priiueviit 
AntixtUm md Brahmaniiim which formed the Kdl religion was 
exchaj^ged for A dcba^ied farm of Roman Cal holici?ijn« which iMilt 
exlsui among the Bombay Koii#, The Kolia uf Danda near 
BAndera arc the anty body of lhea« peapte who have never yielded 
to the ctemAnd^ of pfi»ie3yt]am+ 

* Bombay Owl ((ScriThnnal, X'ol. XfH i tfldwjirdM, Rboof 
Bombayj Chap. L Ten IhoGuland Fe-flijaTTa and Araba maided 
^ Chnok the BcEn-Urnel were srtlled ip Nni-amium {Kolnba 
PArJiB Were already prospering io Sanjan ; 
and KayaAth». iha anceAtOn probably of (be kayasth Prabbu*, 
were employed in the admloiAtratiOri o^ the kingdom. Narco 
Polo ij^nka of robbors and eoniaifS in Bombay harbour at ihe 
close of the 1 jth cef1t UFy^ 
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af Bombayi of ^vhich tritces still eKi&t, back to Ihi.^ 

^och of Silah^rH dominion.^ 


The first dcHnite account of immigration to Bombay 
belon^if to the year 1294 , the date of Bhimdeo’s appear¬ 
ance on the island of ^Eahlm^ The most widely known 
Marathtaccounl States that there came with the chief to 
Bombay 9 . families of Yajurvedi Brahmans of the Aladby* 
and in Shnklia» 77 families DfSomavanshist tJ ofSur^'avan- 
sbls, gof Sheshavansbis* 5 ofFanclials, 7 of Agrisp 1 family 
of Dasa Lad, i of Visa Lad and j of Modb+' When read 
in conjunction with other vernacular records discovered by 
Mr. R* X. Murphy in Ibis statement seems to show 

that Bhimdeo's entrance into Bombay roughly coincided 
wUb ihc seulemertt of the PaJshikar Brahmans^ the Fnth- 
are PrahhuSp the P incbkahhisi the Vadvals or I^lalis^ the 
Thakurs, the Bhois and perhaps a certain proportion of 
Agris,' The Bbandarls. in vie tv of their conneciton 
with the Cocoa-nut paJmp probably arrived at an earlier 
date. Of the others the Pal shikar Brabniaiis acted 
as priests and medical attendants to the general 
community, * the Prabhus represented probably thej 

* Such TTAmiM rS and ARripada are Dlivtouiily 

DrAvidiRn erigrnp \^r fiadtf being ardiniLry Kimaresc word), 

for A homfiM. Agaiii early lielike Downing (ijjjI 

apeak of the lower cIrs«i» of Bombay as Keneyreana or Knnonnii, 
the li&ltor word beiikgal?io employed by Forttig MeAe Wriierf^ ^ and 
lh»e worda secen to hi-nr b very strong afUnlly to KlUiare»e. 
tj Is Also noteworthy that the earlEcAl English code oflawa (ibjo) 

i^for Bombay ittlBod waa trnn^lated into the Fortuguene And 
t^narp.^ tangeiAgca Only^ 
id Bit±Lb«khyant pv 10^- 

^Tmnaactlona of the Bombay GeogrAphEGol iiociety, iSjb-jS* 
Vol+1 ; EdwArdea, ^pf Bombay, pp-47-35+ It ii how'^ever 

’possible that the immrgrai ion of ihe^e Cai^ie» to+ik |jtACc prior tes 
Bblrtideo'a nrrital j.e,^ during I he SilAlL4ra epochs 

* Murphy RtaEea Hiai “ Haghunalh Joafii lit itn 

klofl of Afk Order from the Rceordfr'* Court, dan-d yr or do yaiT^ 
Ago, And bearing the CourF^ ^raJ, from which it appeat^a ihrtt they 
were^hen the only offieialing Bniliminii recoJ^^il,^:^i by tJie Beiilah 
aulhi dhra in Uomhay, and to Ehi^ dav several Purvoe {Prabhuj 

fnmlbev emplay individual of ihla on^to pheBta/' 

(li) Edwardea,. Rijie of Bombay, pnge ja, mentianS a patunt 
gmtilH to the heredilary print* of MAhim, which Tn jgUi w’a* 
«n Lhe po3S4^^^Kiu of ChiiiEaman Balambhat Xayak and Nilkantli 
’V^Ehnl Madhye, both Fahhikar Rrahmans. The patent wa^ a* 
ftiUowA 


^kHierena KBahinath Gambha Najque, it^thaJ 
Hanna Paddm tPAdhycj of Mahim, Rrak mAii-v, hav e fo 
muny y«ir* piut pmtirrJ the pIKcr .vf firtthman-. ii 
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•“■t!” :!? Jirttepruroins ■’" 

H> lh€ siclti flT>d '1^ C ftppearv to fne l>> 

ntci relfclirig 10 rtiougtit aThcrrby ordiff 

SCVflral or4e«. ^ VSlhal NapSJ'i^f Bw-n* 

you ihi? lia^SiiTialb ot Uffthmin^t 

U po«« ">*■=" *" ‘Xrulir.lnJ ta 

tb. ^uo« or Ihc ^.4 cffl. 
ypon any ‘"T^V tii iho «eal of th« Co^ 

•• “MSrrJ’nS KirJf" ».-p»y "■‘< ““■ ^ 

Amko Domtnii ibSS- j, VAUSC (VAirt)- 

STEPHEN COLT, 

jfrrivM*/- 

1 do hereby co:>r.rni 

BoynAV, this *9'* Otfitier, 1 WVBOEN^ 

..Upon .be thewhhln-„e«««l pc:,on* U COn 

firmed upon Ihent. , .rAi 

BOMbAV C*5lfl-e< 3lHd/ttme, IW9. j. CHILIX" 

ti i^u:ijiPie‘ fl-fAhioan^ wiJl be Jiund 
(iUV tn ^h^ ppe^eni iSay ?-d same Jjave htfCoraO pici di r#^ 

i„‘G^er«meM end other o!B«e. end heredhety P n*le 

{.Yr Yet econilder tble number-til'« The «r ^der 

oT 1«I VwWth ttietwoomeei.tini{prteiW 

.Heeded eKoli we Jdinff*n ‘9« "'^ ^ ^Ul be too" j .Ion* 

r"Th-*;nd»ro.nd Krlye,Meh« tn^.he 

M.Vmt tnluk*. TbJuia jl,o p.ihar# Pmbhee j-"The 

P.llmny I’urvoe* i:’*"" ^ or fminGo*e*e». “nd seitieif 

«b0 fled from r^?locii«lHy. II ToephAl 

oFwhrerwAOLdim »Id"« 

ferloreapiciy- mkeej3,»bO'*“H'etth r 

pl'hlre 

reikuiH about 17^ 

JO 
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distillation. The Pancblialshts represented the Indus 
trial section of the comm unity | ^ the Vadvalsj Malls and 
A^ris the agricultural, ^ while the Thakurs were petty 
military oflicials and the Bhoss acted as menials and 
palanquin-bearers.^ It is difficult to say from what 
portion of the Bombay Presidency these coniaitinitie:^ 
immigrated. The Birndak/ijan stales that Uiey arrived 
with Bhimdeo from Paithaop Champancr and other 


The &hiuidiEri» derive their title rratu Eitui^krit * hlandarsdc' 
(a di*tilter)p And p^obably tiotnbined mitiLAry siervice with their 
hefcdiiRfy DCeiipati^ of Their lighting InalinCLs 

are proved by the fiet that m the early daya of the BritiHh oceupn- 
lion nf the F^Jand they etirelLcd themaelveii inie a militia aritied with 
Cluhn ttiwl other Weapon«» and have nlwayN provided a eertain 
tfuinher of asembera of the Peliee rorca in Eater daya. In 1179 a 
body of them mntde F'ed A men^her of I ha Frahhu family af Guple at 
Uahim. The BhongleA or ^rd^ra ef the community were She- 
ibavan^ihitf., and acted aa soldiery and petty eflieera of the farcea of 
Bhirttdea. Duri ng I he period of M uhanunadan de minatian fliey 
usufped the aOvcreimity Mahini for a period of ahaul S ycara.— 
l^dwardeK' Riie of bambay. 

(f*) Marphy wriiea aa fdiowat—Orthe BhandarUi the 

most remarkable usage a their fondneHS for a peouliar apeeies of 
long trumpet called Bhengulce^ which ever nlnce the dorntnion of 
the Portuguese they have had the privilege of eairying and blow* 
ing upem oertam hUite OCCAfiiOnv. Fryer, in a letter written from 
Bombay between i^7aa!id desa^hta the Phandaria aa forming 
a sort of honorary guard or heraTdfi to the Governor; and even to 
ihia day they carry the Damn dag and blow their Fminon-ie trum- 
|i«!t bcfhce the High Sfaerid on the opening of the Quarter SeBaioTF*^. 
ThiA flingular privilege receives conviderableiitluB I ration from nfncl 
stated in the mSS. hlatory that shortly before the Portuguese occu- 
patioik of Bombay a race of Bhongolds or trUihpetcrS seiied upon 
and main tallied the governuien I ofMaHimto whkh Bombay and 
Saisetlc were then subjecU Th"tM wotdd appear to have been a 
dyitaaly of Bhandari princes, whosfa humbLe represenlatives are 
still In be seen hiowirn^ their trumpets nnd carrying tbelr elflndardE 
in the pagcaiits nf anoihet- royalty.” Transactions of the Bombav 
Geographical Society , Vol. f, 

(fVO Lady FalklaiidV Chow-Chow (1857), lOj^ 

^The PauchkalshtB, who call Lfacoiselves SamAVnnshi ECahal- 
irlyas, settled in PareJ, where they boilt temples to their fnmilv 
denies, Wageshwarl and Chandika^ and to Mahadeo. To thu day 
they appear as expert earpcntcrs, etc., bnd Ihcir industry has 
become proverbial- Cf- the Marathi proverb " pAnchkaJahiani 
kan mh^eJ alshl '" (who can Cldl a Panchkatshi idkil* 

^Tha Vadvals and Malis introdueed many of the fruit and 
Hower-bearing trees of RambAy,. and COnjcintly with t]i« BhandaxiA 
planted Mahim and Other parts of Bombay with coGoa-nut palms. 

^The original lettiemCnt of the Thakurs was ml Parel, where 
there iu a weM-knawn area Still known as Tliakurwiidir The Hhoi 
cBile la very likely responaible for ih^ word “'Boy” applied by 
Anglo^Tndians to ihcir doncstle servants. Stv ** Behind thr 
Bungalow by H. Ajtkeni* 
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places in Gujarat, while oral iraditiun and hn^lstic 
considerations, coupled with the possibility that Bhimdeo 
belonged to the family of the Vadavas of Deogifi, favour 
the view that they came from the Deccan.’ The most 
plausible supposition is that, though a certain proportion 
of them did hail originally from the Deccan, they may 
have journeyed to Gujarat in the first place and thence 
to Bombay, their halt for a longer or shorter penod »n 
Gujarat being responsible for fresh accretions of emigrants 
possessing habits and customs more akin to those of 
Gujdrat than to those of the Deccan. 

It may be Sfifely assumotl that on the defeat of the last 
Hindu chief of Bombay by the Muhammadacis, the po- 
pulation of the island was composed mainly of the 
communities above mentioned. .4 certain proportion of 
Musalmans was probably also resident in Bombay t' and 
after the definite establishment of Wusalman rule at 
Mahim, a larger number of .Muhammadans fared thither. 


‘ rft Mr P B. Jmhi write*“ Tbouifh the lanffiuiSc n™ 
ipoJen by’Hie PrabhiiS. Panchkalsbi* and BMuidar.* •* 

!hdr home-tonpue cnnlnmi a Imge j^rceniape of W^* bn'. 

ioto ' el^oX in Iho laupmipo 

* “k? , hi! Ullir female* differ* widely from modern 

spoken by t • _ m iru-ih E-h^ l.iisii|;Fiia.|iC'f prtvfllcTi'l ifl *^hjc 

fdr c^wrrion frOmHindni™ by 

2S.» v«, ■■'••■v S:£SSI5!5S» « 

o.»«~rni—1. VO. •* 

Editard«s" K.i*c of flombAy* ^7« 
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the bulk of the in bKin^ probably the N awaits or NuiCias 
ff.A Shipmenlj who have now become merged to a large 
extent in the scMialletl Konkaiii Muhammadan corntnunity 
of Bombay.* * These people are said tn have been ori¬ 
ginally descended from Arab immigrants^ who were 
driven to [ndia in the eighth and ninth centuries Anti there 
intermarried with the Hindu women ofthecoasL By the 
year i^jo they were scltEed in Baj^sein as traders, having 
journeyed thitherp as also to Bombay, from Surat, dogha 
and other towns in GujnraL* Their original settlement 
was on the island of Mahlm ; but during the epoch of 
Portuguese dc^mlnion large numbers of Konkanl Musal- 
mans emlgntted from the mainland to Bombay itself and 
founded a colony on land subsequently included within 
the Fort. Following at first the profession of sbip- 
mAsters or n^^A/nrand Hailors, the community gradually 
increased in numbers and importance^ turnisd its attention 
to commerce and rapidly became the most infiuentlal 
Muhammadan sect in Bombay 
The chief effects of Portuguese dominion were the 
conversion to Christianity of immense numbers of ihe 
lower classes of the population and the flight from 
the island of a considerable proportion of the upper 
classes^ who regarded forcible conversion by the For- 
tuguese religious orders with the utmost aversion and 


* Thct KonkAni MiiwAiTTiJinsL An} frvmi MadifiJLh In CUfUtequence 

of pew^ulicm by Al jjAj t>^ TW) to Kufiiii, whenCD they 
rcach^ ih? c-flha Ifidlnn Ocean mbaut D. 

wtho Mthed M I lie Co^l were known m Nniliu or 

NKwaiiSf while ihoir in Ihe Konkun were cfiUed Konlu.m4^ and 
ihose 00 the CDronuuidcl Ce^Al wefc culled Ahalkole^ Atost or the 
Kr^iikAni Mchwnqntndanp iirC Sunni Tolkiwcra of Imam Shnfflip 

■ Gujn-ml MuMlmiuis by Khan EpHAtinr FuaJullah LatralLah. 
GhtcIa d Ortft, CoiUKtuiO* dc aia, a 13* 

* Riar of Bombay^ tn conteqdcnce of Iho 

iicare in BocnlMy ariiing frCm ihe war with Hyder Aliof Myanrc 

niid ffO'iQ Napoleon'a Olfcr to le citnyen Tippu "ip coupted 

with the outbresH pf ibe ipeat Sro \n the Fort, Ihe KiSMibarii Altjaal- 
mmci^ in lh« Fort wctc given boildin|;- 9 ilea in old Naj^padu mod 
other kseaJitic* le Use norlh-wc*l of the p-csenl Cmwferil Idodich 
Agahir when Ihe LnfaAtry linea wer« cimitrucird lo> the aamt nf the 
AlArkeh a Urge number ef Konkmjil boumai were removed to now 
itc^l^ norlb. cf PaldhoeLk^ 
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horrar/ Garcia d^Orfa, who became the owner of the 
manor of Bombay io 1538^ dc^cribciS the island a.^ inhabited 
by the Naitias or MoorSi who came from abroad and 
milted themselves with the ^entik^ (HIndusj of ihis land 
by ifie GiJttimbinstKwnbijt and AgrrisJ whocuklvated ihe 
fields and sowed them with rice and all sorts of pulse 
by the Hortelaos (Mails) who tended the orchards ;: and 
by the PsaeS (peons) or men-at-arms.* * The latter were 
probably Bhandaris who during the early British period 
were spoken of as ** being" bred to arms from their 
infancy and having' a courage and hdelily which may be 
depended upon .*'3 He also mentions the Fanis (Pra* 
bhtis) who collect the rents of the Kinj^ and of the 
inhabitants and I heir estates^ and are also merchants 
while the Baneancs (Banias), *' who are such as fully 
accept the prcceptsof Pythagoras^*' the Coaris or Ksparcis 
(Parsia)p '* whom We Portuguese coll Jews,"* and the 
Deres or Fafazes (Dheds and Mhars)p ** a people despised 
and hated by are described by him as inhabitants of 
the Bassein terntoryp which included Bcintbay. Neither 
the kanias nor the Parsi* so far rs can be gathered from 
contemporary rccordSj were actually resident upon the 
island : but the hereditary duties of the Dlieds and Mhars 
must have rendered their presence absolutely necessary 
In both Mahim and Bom bay * The bulk of the popula¬ 
tion^ which dnubiless included members of the original 


* Th# echgrAe followed by the t^ortng^inK? religicui arder^ ii 

w* 1 T described in Eerliiiri blAte in Ihe archivi^fi of Gaii. 

All illeirilimnte ftnd mirty IcEiliffialc children ycre flcjeed Rnd 
baptisved | penalties were indicted on eny nmlive ^onpected of 
conCeAlitig ehildrcfi ; nnd Ihr properly of IhoilC who fled lo avojd 
thr volxure Aud convention Ol llsisir children wan confiscated lo 
the S^tale. ThciK liClknA resulted in the dcpopulml iDn of a cOit^ 
^idcrable portion of the Goa lerrilorira inndp Although the ACCUtinl 
gtvmi in the ^U|te pnperA rcferU to Goa Ontyp il ii Almont cer tain 
thai tyniEiny was pmcliscd In iBaiueirr nud Pomhay^ 

* CoUoquici^ dcSiiirpIcS, KdwArdofa' Rise of HoEEibay^ 7J. 

* They are oJm described In An old lei ter ol Ihe tk>inb*y 
Goverocnent as hnvinE dispbiyed *■ notorious rovniEe arid^ Ac*l 
in the defence uflhc island when il was inVnilcd by theSidi.” 

-* Hdwardes' Rise crf BonabAy ■ 74.—Gortrl d'OrMl odd* ibe foilV'w- 
ing: In his descriplion of the pheds ‘'They do nol touch others, 
they cat cve^ything, even dead thitigis, Each village gives Ihrm 
Its fcavinijES fo eat. Thefr tn-ah. is to ckADse ihe dirt frofs: heoses 
And sirceis.” The word " CoAris** for Paniis k probAbly a cor- 
ruptioTi of Gnaris^ which is another ferrm of Goars or Ci*ebrt'B, 
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caster Avho immigrated with Ehimdeo, dwelt in Mahim. 
Farct and the other villag^es in the north of the Island ; 
for‘Mhc ca^jabe (town) of BombaioiV" Is mentioned by 
Antonio B-ooirro a4S containing only ** eleven Portuguese 
coMidffs (married i^ettler!^) and some prcf&s (native 

blacks)^ making altogether seventy musketeers able to 
serve in war,The majority of the native ChristtanSr 
who formed so large an element of the population at the 
date of the cession of the island to the Englishi were 
drawn from the KoliSt hi bars, Bhandanst Knnbis and 
Agris, though to a certain extent the higher classes 
also Submitted to the yoke of Roman Catholicism.^ Bet 
the paucity of population in r66z and the comparatively 
small number of Prabhus and Brahmans in Bombay at 
that date were probably due to emigration forced upon 
the higher orders by the misplaced iseal of the Form* * 
guese priests, 3 

Briiifth earliest recorded estimate of population belongs 

to the year j66i, and is based upon Fiy^cr*$ remark that 

iS6t—t67s- population of Bombay numbered 6o»coOp 

^*more by 50,000 than the Portuguese ever had; a 


* Livre Plfintii^ dan noted by DaCunhsp Origin 

ef Pombay. 

* Murptiy —j8} writca A very^ iarge proportion of the 

Kolis and iBhAndarL!! are new merged in the Native Christian 
pOptiUitiOn of Sabette nnd Bombny, many of whom atilil reimr 
the Hindacostvmep 44me tbeir QrigfnaJ !iumamf» and oeeopallonap 
and aJl their original dialcef-'^ Traop, Fombr Geog. Soc. VoL T+ 

GeneniJ Administration Report, 1073 —^;Sd The bland Of 

Bomb.iy and of Sid^ctic in it^ ocighbipurliood early became 0clds of 
labour both lo JeAult and Franelaean misjiiofLaricil, who, aided 
they were by the direct iflterferener of the PoftugireB« aiUhoritiea^ 
eapenenCed AO much nuceeju tbal about liaJf of their population 
entered the Romiab Churcb^ Tbc eonveeLi were pafticularly 
drawn from I he Kali Sshermeti, Ihe Parvana, Bit ban, and Ibe 
KunbiA or agiiculturl&U,'^ 

Lady FalKlamfa ChowA^hew, yyi 3S. 

* $. M. Nayak i(KkaitoiT of the PatlJUie PrabtiuB} states Ibat 
forcible conversion to Chiristiaiiiity and otber illiberal meaavreB 
obliged many Prabhu lunillea lo fly from their CbrtBlian rule™ and 
talie refuge under the Comparatively mild tway of the Maratbas* 

A letter dated Soke 1670 from llio Sar-Subhednr of the 
Korihan to the Shrimant Peahwa at Poona aLiiU;4 that '‘ in Lbe 
time uf Ihr late Fortuguejie Government tbc Brahman b were bj- 
that Governimetil made to ande^o eomptkUory labour \ik^ Culia^ 
and aa the Prabfaus held m|nKHTitfnerjt!i under itp the BrahinOJia 
naturally suspected them ^ briaging thi^ about"' Edwardes' 
Rise of Bombay, 1 oo^i01. 
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jiiixture pf most of the neighboufifl^ eountrie^^ most of 
ibem fu^itivc^ and vag^abDods/' ^ In view of this state¬ 
ment it has been generalEjr understood that in j 66[ the 
population numbered io^odo. Et wa$ composed of a 
few Portuguese of pure blood, Uke Dona Jgneaf de 
Mimndai the Lady of the Manor -of Bombay ; of the 
Topazes or Endo-Portugueset a people of mixed European 
and Asiatic parentage* whom Dr. DaCunha described a^^ 
** the hybrid product of the unton of Portuguese with 
native women of low^lass, possessing the good qualities 
ofneithor^'; ■ and of Native Christ ians^ resident chieQy in 
Cavelt Mazogon and PareJ. In Parcl and Sion resided 
^^the Columbcens (Kunbis) who manure the soil'' arul 
‘*lhe Franses (Dhcds) or porters also; each of which 
tribes have a mandadore or superintendent, who gives 
an account of them to the English, and being born in 
the ^ame degree of slavery are generally more tyrannical 
than a stranger would be towards them"^ [ while many 
unconverted Kolis and Bhandaris lived in Bombay propert 
Mazagoft, PareE and Varli. There uvere probably several 
Mu sal mans at Mabim, and a few Fra bhus and Brahmans, 
who acted as clerks and interpreters. One or two Par- 

=1 Fryer’* New Aoccuartt iif Ea-Sl anil Persia. EdwandM' 

Ri*e of Pombay+ Bombay Gazettcer, Vol. XXVL PaH: ttt, 

^ DACunhA's Origiia of Befflbiiy. E(lwArde&' Rise of Bombay 
Skihse^uent lo the oesaioAi, many of these men wcrecnlisleU A* 
soldfcera, Torming the origin aI nucleus of the EoHibay Army. 

^ fi} DaCitrthA (OHgjin of IkimbAj) remarks thaL :—** UtouHAndii 
of Endiorp families had beer cortverted by the pDrlugucse lo 
Ch nsltanity, And from these I he early B rltiJih Govemm enl drew 
their supply of derks, AssistonlA Or Hecretariesr They Were the 
hrst^fruits of thfl iniitruclion and edticiilion impAned lo tliem by 
I he Portuguese pHesfs at a time moreever w hen I here was hardly 
a fltoslem, Hindu or pami able lo read the Roman cbaraclenn^ 
They were the enriy instnimentS for Spreading I he InflaCnce of the 
new rule among the nntlvrs of Weslem India or Ibe hrat hetpor* 
in the expaosioo of the flritTsh power throughout the country- 
(ti] The fear I hat they might bo foroed to retiDunce the Romva 
CathoUc religion One of the reouOns given by the Fortoguose 
\1ceroy for net handing OVW Boenhay to the Rnglkh. ♦* I iOo in 
I he Island of Buratiay ” ho wrote ** so many Chrisllan aoula which 
someday will be forced lo change their religion by theJEhighuh- 
How will they allow Catholics to refJdc in their terrslodes when 
they hand over Catholics tn the laEand of AnjuaJHiie to ike Afoon P 
Ed wardes" Rise of BombAy, 

* Fryer's New Aeconnt of East India and Forsia- 
^Bombay Ga^etleerp Vol. XXVt* Part jf, At the time of the 
ifcaiTon thij Boinhay Courieil spoke of **^1 Portegal icrivan (cleTic)i 
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sis also may have been rtsidi^iit in Bombay in 1661, 
Uiojgh thdr iJumber did not appreciably increase till 
after 1670% hen a ^rndual imnu^ration of Banins fmni 
Suratj* of Ai-meniaiiss and of Brahmans From Sal^iette^ 
helped to sivell the number of the population by 1O75 to 
60,000. 

By 1715, tlie population had| according to Cobbo* ^ 
dwindled to tb.ocio^ and was composed chiefly of “ ftfoors, 
Gentous {Hindus) and Portug-uese and Cooley Chn^tiaus^ 
some converts which the Portuguese have made hy 
marrying^ into their families, the better to ingi^date them¬ 
selves with the natives." Thi.s estimate may conceivably 
have embraced only the somhem part of Bombay : hut 
on ihe other hand the ilUeffects of a pestilential cJimntCp 
coupled with the dinorders ensuing from commercial 
rivalry and the hostility of the Marathas, the Mughals 
and the Portuguese, may wefl have produced a decline 


^fnAijntir (Ranvehannm Shcnvi) when h far his kn0W- 

j<ra^e oi all the alTairfi of the isisnd by hlfl sd lung residence here, 
that We Aft farced mslce u&e of hiin, tlei<iriDg yduf appfE^ba.lEdn/'^ 
A RtsQlulien of February, and, 1670 flrranfred far thr Appoinl- 
lUenl or Hcrbta (Prubhu clerksJ fer tbc juaticr^, 

*Fduardes' RIm of Rembuy. Traduiuo iilalrs thfti One Derabji 
NanabKin attanlly rcsiclcd in Rom bay darlag Ihc Portiigucse 
dommiop atul Irmnsacted ttlpsCfirAncouN basinfsswifh the nAlivta on 

WhaEf of Ihc Porttigurjw ajutharitirs. He is fnid to bAvt jirrivcd 

in 1^0 (Pars} PraKwh I, H5 1674 a Tow-=f of Silence had h«en 
built an Mn Bbnf Hill and an A^iari in ihc Pgrt, while One Curselji 
1 ochajk of l^rosch wan employDd in 1664 an a COntmcrlor an thr 
roiijbcAE.ian$+ 

'Theshier Baitiafmmijffaiii was me Xima rarnith ofDiu, who 

■ ‘^'5''''* *r«de Oft Ihc 

Homliaj. fronitbc fame which hcfias hnairii of the Honor, 
able Company's larjfo eomnterce, upriifht dealinir, jualice nhiJ 
ncKterattoft Ip MTsorti that Uve under the shadow of Ihcir 
GovcTEiinenl. Bombay Caieticer , 'V't'i. SixV I, Part I, 74. 

slr^llS" ''«>! V1, 1'ari 1, ^ The t.a oie* of Khoja 

Khaja Daftmime afenqrnlioncd in tellers 
t Armcftluft has KriidunUy diaap. 

m favour of the Rnniaam] I'amt, The only 

t'dw:';;"’K:oWrbaV'^ 

*!l' IXipotr^ovcmornnd Council of Bom. 
bay wrote Wnny lofflitiraot Rrahman*, daUy Iravinw the Portu. 
{^ese lemlory, repam tuiher frightened by the Padre^ who upoo 
the death or toy pe™n force all hti. ohlldrcn to be Christi/nt 

f '''= « -•’1 «' h "« 

build them hOBses^ h». therein plarin,^ ibeir wives and ehJEdrto 
Bgainat a time of danger." . «in ciniorcn 

Cohb^"^"^ ^ Bombay by the Revd. Ricberd 
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of population. > Tlie communities mentioned in the 
documents of this period are the Moors (MuH^lnians]p 
the Callimhines and Bunderines [Kunbis and Bhandari^)^’ 
ibe ArmenianSp the KoHs, and the Parsis; while 
mention is made of Rashpout [Rajput) soldiersp Coffertes 
[Zanzibar s]avLs)p and Hindu weavers. '■ Dnwning^^ 
wJio was in Bombay in 1715^ remarks that *Mhc ori^lnnl 
inhabitants were Kencyreans [KanarcseF], a ve^ 
inofTensive people thoui^li Pa^ans^ They arc of comely 
staturep vrell-shaped and very strong. They wear no 
clothes, only a piece of linen cloth and a Hat cap on their 
bcad^. They are disting'uished by several names : some 
call them Frost (Farashlor Coolley (Koliji whicts is the 
common name they go by among the English* The 
Frost eat no flesh hut what dies of Uself 2 for any sheep 
hogs or fowls that die of any sort of distemper, they will 
feed on as the finest well-fed meat whfttever* So that 
when such accidents happen to the Pnglish, they send for 
some of them to lake the same away ; which they are 
very thankful for^ They are very industrious and cleanly; 
for though they cat such unclean things^ they wasb'em 
first," 1 

The fall of Bassein in 173S, the close of the struggle 
between the Old and New CompaaieSp a careful foreign 


^ Edttilirdea' Riw of Bonib{&y« Rortibny GnMtlce^p VoS. XX V'ln 
Part Ip 117. Sir Jalia Payer wrote in 170®/'They (the Pon 
tujfueae) hav« »copped aEI |9twiBi0n4 froto coming to I he E^tAndi- 
All Ihiii pnlii I he poor inbabilAnlB into sneh a constematlon ihal 
llicy think of noth! mg bu I flying olf lliv i^l^iid to their lillle^ 

far fear they ahauld lose all as they did whfcn the s*tdi lartded-"' 

■ Edwardes^ Rise of ^nlhay+ 1^5* Bern bay Caiettetr, 

Vol.jCXVlp Piirtlpb.!. When IhehoHtklityarihi! PortnKiieiie reach¬ 
ed ar^lJmaa in l6j*r Joh« *Dok an armed force lo com- 

posed partly of the militia of Bambay w^lh iw EhnodartB and ibO 
MoorB of the jFland. 

■ /Md, ij6. Enftign Shaw was ordered in to ahow thrc 

KnribtAmid hhandariltp living in the Adda^ [’Wadi^ = Osrim. to play 
Counlry-muBie. Advances of batly {idi mndaa} were made lo tn# 
Currambee B (Rnnbia^} of all fchc Blldcar* (villa ges) 0l ihc ialand- 

* Jbtffy IjS. Olio standing company of RajpMt^ s^ldj era wa«. 

addeid to the garrison In itBlj. An order of i^b bcplcmhcr ijyi 
farbade Cofferltia lO leave Ihc island by Way of Wahun 

or Varlip in consequence of MtveraJ robbcdw- A Covernment 
letter of 16B& metUiona the arrivaJ of many aiIt-wearer* froui 
ThariA and Chad, in consequence of PorlagueBO opprestioni 

• A Cotnpendipuv Hiilory of IndJan tiVara* Ctcoicnt 

Downing^ 
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policy Hiid g^reat prcg'fe^ys in interoni administration 
together helped to raise tJie population to 70,000 in 
17^4. ^ People were encouraged in variou,^ ways to 
immig^ratfl from the mainland^ among^ tliem being several 
B bandar is Frotn Chaul» many weavers from Gujarat, 
goldsmiths, ircn-srnithsp several Bbattias and Bnnias, 
Shenvi Qrahmans and Parsis. The most notew'orthy 
memberjf of the last named comninoity' were Rtistom 
Dorabji, afterwards appointed Patel of Bombay, and 
Lowji f^asarwanji Wadia, the master-builder of the Bom¬ 
bay Dockyards “ Tivo other commiinities, of w'hom 
special mention is made at this period, were the Van- 
laras ? and the Madagascar CofFenes or Slaves^ * * 

Grose described the landed proprietors of Bombay iji 
J7$oas being mostly Me5ii;f0s [Portuguese half-breeds) 


^ Thia \t Niebuhr's estimate quoted by Da Cunha, OrijfSn of 
Ikimbay, -j E-dwantes^ Hise of tiombay ; and James Oaiiffla#' 
Bembiiy and Wctlem India. 


* ^dwArdci'KLae of Bombay, 158-164. Many irell-known Tamilien 
iraOe Ihcir aincostry back te tn^ni who settled in Bombay daring 
the ten orjwcive years preceding 1744 5 e.g. Muficharii Jivnnli, 
ancestor of Sir Cowa^ji Jehfflfigpr I who builk: n. speirial Tower of 
Silence fdr himself, whkh still eakil;!i in the grfHJnd;! qf * private 
houie on Walk^hwar ; Cuvar^ Csma, founder of Ihr Caroa 
mmiEy ; Nuroji ^{anclcjk Sett, ancestor of Ihc family which owns 
Naoroji Bill; and Babuls het Danbflshcl, anceslor of Mr* Jagannath 
Shankarahet, 


l6cu The Vmnjaras were described by tfve Bombay 
Council in 1743 as inhabitants of the Ghat country, who in the fair 
>«iiaon resofted to Bombay bringing considcriiblc sums of money^ 
with which they purchased IJtrge quantities of gi^ods. Any rc- 
•^kd^t of Bombay who put them «p daring their iitay in Bombay 
had to report the fact to the Governor and be responsible for tlieir 
good behaviour. 

* /fi/dp These slaves were either shlkusod la St, 

Helena and oEh^ places, or were Kilisted as soldiers in the 
ftojubay army. They and the slaves from ISanXihar have been 
largely renpoMibJe for the Sidi clement in the modem population 
tn ^m^y* Tho stave trade continued in Bombay till about tbe 
middle Of Ihe nineteenth century. Funlanicr (Voyage danS LTndci 
writing of them in the pcHud 18^5-44 «ays " N y avaiE pour 
passagers qiielqucs rttmnm, et deuv jeunes Abyiinlcn*. En 
uoas enqndrant de roriginc do ce» dmler^, il si trouva que 
j ^ Bombay aoH bateaUK qui vienneni 

ciJtcs do t ^i^nqiie Ct ac maaquent pas d>n apporter. On les 
de^ruue dans d^ palanquins cn disant que cc sont des fcmmcSp 
ctia douane ks laissc passer commo Eels, mqyennant un Weer 
cadcau ; n lU *ont d un qeriaio Age, oti dit que ce #ont des matcOoUk 
1 dome^iques, el on lea vend uu on les achi^e aans gmnde 
^theultd. Ori en cxpfdle une grande quantity dans 

I intcnear. 
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imd CanaHns, ' mostly Roman Catholic converts, 
Moors, Ccntoos {Hindus} and Farsis. ’ 

According-to Niebuhr the population was 140,000 in 
1764. while the Historical Account of Bombay ^ves 60,000 
as the total in that year. Both estimates arc probably 
wide of the truth; for, althcmeh no decrease can have 
taken place since 1744. is hardly likely that the popula¬ 
tion increased by as much os 70,000 in twenty years. * 
Immigration however was steadily proceeding, as is proved 
by an inroad of "400 other side (i.e,, across harbour) 
Kolis," of Kamalhis, who were employed upon the 
fortifications and enrolled in 1757 intoamihtia, and of 
potters and tilcmakcrs. whose business necessitated their 
removal to the suburbs in 1758- * Various orders ^ 
garding housc-building, passed between 1746 and 17W. 
lend colour to the view that the population was expand¬ 
ing js while rt staiemenl, drawn up by the Bombay 
Custom Master in 1759. showing the amount of gram 
and provisions upon the island, ufTords a glimpse of the 
various classes and castes then resident to Bombay- 
He apportions the stores among the following com- 
rminUles 3 — 


Ku^rdi BrabiniMi Ni 
Gujarmi ,, 
V^jurvedi 
Sticmtr^ 

Ciotdifi cai Ihli 
CdppcTS®*tini 

BhimMiUs 


Wavers 

Fan»;lii» iPianCh' 
kal#Ki»> 

ChfUTBilns 

ChrijitiHnft 

PAnli 

McKom 

Polinftkerih 

MAtmnk«r» 


THila-ni 

Shocniaiterft 

Barblii's 

WojibcrfliArt 
Ciifpcnlm 
Id amlih 

Bombay Cooliw 
TbAnh 11 


The streiigthcoliig of the garrison resulted in the intro- 
ductiod in 1752 of H company of Protestant Swiss soldiers, 
numbering 140 men.* 

A special Committee was appointed in 1780 to enquire 
into the causes of the high price of grain and was fur- 

I! See rocjtnolCp IS? 

i Voyage to the E-Mt Indies 1(177 

» edward«'Rise of Bombay. Bcmtay Qivnt- 

186. Bombay CjuBlteer, Vol. SXVI. Pan I. 3». 
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nished with m. prdimiiiBij return of 47*170 persons, of 
whom 13,725 lived in Mnhim and 33i444 in Bombay*' 
The details of the Bombay return were as rollows 
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1 '.S83 

48 

it 3 o® 

196 

... 

3 icS 7 

le 

1 rdfi smiths m. 

S 3 

34 

*** 

1 135 

•7 

Hh andurls 

^17 

Brd 




iS 

TAklpi^ 

aa8 

534 

"s 


19 

Wr ctsiral -m akerft 

9 

7 

1 

■** 


So 

Tellir^ Kunbln 

45 

5 i 

34 


< 3 t* 

11 

KunWj 

Sd 

h 

^7 

..p 

za 

KjJmi!! Kunblii 

19 

ij 

17 


□3 

Sural KunbTs 

la 

10 

7 

**. 

39 


Turfirr# 

38 

40 

19 


97 

»S 


51 1 

45 

|6 


Til 


Tariiu af sural 4-1 

’7 

9 

4 



*7 

Tnnaa df Bombay... 


II 

S 

..I 

3 ^ 

aR 

Moormen 

3 +OJ 5 

i 

3 p 9 SJ 

1.347 

*++ 



CodHei df Rombay, 



Tanker nnd 

^dfi. 


Ip 4 I 7 

SeS 

-- 

J. 3'4 


Oklmaker^ ... 


7 fi 

57 

*1. 

i 5 o 

3 * 

Golai 


35 

J' 


103 


f'dt-nakrra ^p* ,4, 

da 

5 ' 

37 

*1* 

150 

33 

*"arb*r* ... +.4 

S 3 

41 

10 

M. 

149 

34 1 

Chrivtiani 





6pSi8* 

35 ** 

35 

3 ^ 

Shde-makers «« ' 

WaAhiprmen 4^. 

63 

57 




Tot&S ,4P 

10,131 

1I1I74 

4.544 

»S 9 

33 ^ 


This return appcare<i to the Committee to fall short 
of the actuals, and as it was shown that no sepoys, 
labourers or others from the adjacent countries were 
included, the vereadores were asked to give their esti¬ 
mate of the population. They replied that the least 
which ought to be reckoned for the dtstricl of Bom hay 


* Edwftrflc*'Kiiiv of Bcmha^i 1^3. 
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The Mahim returi? of > 3^736 they i1rla|^nl^d 
So therefore ihc 

nt least 1 13,716* The 
return is corroborated 


IS I 00 | 000 * 

to be pretty By 

poputation had increased to 
incompletenesa of the above 


by the testimony of Edward Ives^ who stated that 
the inhabitants of Bombay were numerous and made up of 
almost every nation in Asia.^ The return of 13 J 36 for 
the Mahtm district was made up as follows^— 



CaiEf, 

M&k. 1 

jWiiineiLi 

Chiiy- 

pcna.. 

i 

m 

■fl 

Tflfcit 


Bu4;vcdj BrahmanH..^ 


^7 

' 18 

|£ 

8 

59 

i ; 

TaLslie Brahmanu 


15 

31 

IJ 

3 

5 * 

3 

Gujarati Brahmans 


11 

M 

7 

*1+ 


4 

Shenois and ChitiLa fChU- 





1 83 


pat Ann Jl 


19 

31 

li 

Si 

5 

Prabhun 


IX 


14 

9 ! 

79 

6 

7 

Goldsmiths ii.. 

Banians 


6 d 

54 

90 

48 

53 

34 

4 

3 

n? 

8 

hhaoialls 


30 

30 

40 

1 

lOE 

9 

Coppers mltha 


6 

iS 1 

Xi 

... 

^ 45 

In 

Paneh KalMhls of PAml 

m*. 

ID] 

114 

69 

+■-■ 


ir 

A^i Kunbrs^t 


J 7 

44 

39 


1 lO 

13 

Kunbiu of NagAUn..* 


3 ^ 

SP 

36 

'■ 

iia 


Sion CnolleS ii 


a-a 

P 

30 

*%. 

ros 

14 

Kunbis of Matanffa 


61 

83 

; 

1 



Mahim Panch Kal»hia 


15^ 

19^ 



486 

JO 

Kunbiis of Sion *-- 


4 ^ 

5 =* 

5 * 


13J 

17 

A};ris of Tbakurwadi 


4^ 

43 

33 


»'3 

>v 

BhOiVAda Kun-bl* .. 

■ i-b 

4 ^ 

57 

44 


*47 

19 

Mahim Battas Cnolir;* 


*1 

S 5 

13 


54 

to 1 

Mabim Bhandana 


38 

hi 


-i% 


21 

HCurifais of Si^rl 

«,+ 


18 



59 


tfcunbis of Vodmla 1*1^ 


M04 

tjt 

78 

+PI 

> 3*4 

^3 

BbAndaris of Matunga 

•** 

4 ? 

55 

49 


: 147 


1 Bsmtiay OaJtettMT, Vol* XXVt, Part ttl, pS; J/Jf«» 

Cartsphellaueiref led Bhttl the TiiHjrt of Sunil *no Bombay (Pioai 
i6p a7h were Ferrymen* IhePmjatia or co^rdera of coUon are 
TanVntAi And Tarya* : hut I he moal plauliible ex plaiiiaUcin a that 
Bometitpes called the naiup S^gi.lSM men of the To^y.p^m Pr 
Tadi-wallai* A Gujarat nunery rhyme ryna *h folto^i-- Et^ 
Cila Torin, Tar par chadi*, Dhao Ji SAt he 1 nd»a. Ohanji man lal h , 
lainadiaGuiralh^’which me am Ullejittc tAnai ol^bKl 

Tar (toldy-palm) and fought nilh Dhanji % Phanji them a h+ch 

and down they fell io GuJaTiit*" The otripmal loddy-drawera 
Bombay were Ihe Bhandarisi httl by i,®* ma.ny of them had 
relinqEL'iohed their hereditary rallmie in fav^r of ntihtary, pOh« 
and other da tie*. The number of I oddy^rawCra may th^cfow 
have tartn aa^^ffleulcd by tmmiifrants from olher plaoea 
beinlf pure SSbanilarii wotitd have been called Tafiaa or nasi Of the 
Toddy-paim (Tmr>r 

^ Ivea’ Vaya^B to India In 1754. (Lofldon p i 773 K 

• BoMtwr Gaiellear, Vol. XXVI, P*rt III. jj*. 
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BOMB A V CITV GAZETTEER. 


No- 

CbiILc. 

as 

Carpenters ot Mahim 
Barbeni ^ 

— 


Kuiibljg pf Khar 



Cpolieit 



Dliarairi Coolies 

*** 

¥5 

Sion BHundari^ 


30 

Kilmekars *k. 


3* 

Chau KoIsliiiSi 

"" 


Wejavci> 



Kutibls or Bamnauli 

, 

34 

BhaadorTs of Mohim 

... 

as 

Wiuherracn ... 

«i. 


Wi^ll Pan^^h Ka^fhis 

1 - 


Tailors 

... 


Kitta Bhan clads .., 

**■* 1 

39 

Bhalias »4I4 


40 

Moofime^n fseo 49 below) 


41 

MoorisiH Weavers i.. 

411 

42 

Magtiella-i 


43 

Wool-makers 


44 

Atocry 'Codlics 

■« + -l- 

45 

Warii Coolie# PankArs 

■ ■ ■ 

4^ 

Do. TtialvraFSi 


47 

Tumeri 

I S i- 


Shoe^makers »■ 

■4 F 

49 

Moormen 


5“ 

Bi^Andarii Kate Kam|e 

•lii- 

5^ 

Washennon of PArol 


S3 j 

Cbrihlunns 



Total 



Alee. 

W4MnEA 

' CbElil. 

" reH 

I 1 

Tcnal. 






21 

J7 

JO 

] 

S9 

IJ, 

5 

... 



S4 

97 

' 91 

-« 

2?3 

S3 

S3 

47 

... 

*53 

37 

33 

34 


93 


5^ 

54 

30 

S6 

■” 

liS 

190 

33 

47 

3S 

... 

^'5 

Jo 


ES 

+14 

S9 

*9 

21 

iS 


5S 

43 

S3 

4& 

..* 


iii 

33 

iB 

4 

to7 

J24 

102 

11 -+ 1 

333 

2 a 

3»; 

M 

+P 1 

6d 

li 

11 


+■1 

*3 

Ji 

6 

7 


i4 

i>3 

114 

Its 

=N 

3^ 

t33 

124 

73 

8 

3*8 

6^ 

73 


+fe. 

iqfe 

J2 


B 

—* 

SS 

*3 

n 

>4 

M. 

44 


30a 

2EH 

Ml 

802 

210 


191^ 


547 

4 

d 

2 

+1 + 

12 


i4 

7| 

3« 

to 


36 

18 

86 

JS 


] E 

9 


[p£8A 

2,092 

i.Srd 

132 

5t73^ 

b3S3' 

SpM^j 


142 

13^726 


Forbes remarked m 1784 that "* he found the popular 
boD of Bombay very much incroa^scd and cons^Unily In- 
creasing^ The troubles on the continent had compeQed 
many to seek an asylum from the calafnitics of war ; per¬ 
sonal security and protection of property under the 
British Bag was another great inducement; wbiie a 
flourishing commerce and many other causes altured a 


number of merchants to leave their fluctuating situations 
In other places for a more permanent settlement on this 
little rocky island. ” * Other faciors wercaJ&o at work, In 
particular the great famine of rfk>2-o4> which resulted in 
so large an influjc that Sir James Mackintosh had no 
hesitation in flxing the population at 200,000 in i8p6. “ 


^ Forbe»'Orki^LBJ Voh 111, 

^ Dauj^tju” Bambny mrwil Weitern Indpa, VoL ]., TrsEii. 
Bombay Ipilcrary Society, VoL U 
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Mr.sp Oraham records that at the time of her visit to 
Bombay (1809) the islaiTid contained upwards of 100*000 
mhabitanU, of whom the Parsis numbered from 6 ^dw to 
S,DOD> and the remainder were Portuguese and Hindus* 
with the e;iCCeption of three or four thousand Jew*;* who 
long passed in Bombay for a sect of MuhammadanSt 
governed by a magistrate called **the Ca^ of Israel, '' 
Many of the latter were employed as sepoys to the marinei 
but the bulk were petty traders.^ Captain Hallp R, N.p 
refernng to the year rSifl, remarks that Bombayp being 
the only perfectly secure spot in that quarlcr of India, 
had drawn to it in the course of years many of the natlvL- 
ID habitants together with much of the wealth of the 
adjacent countries. Bach year brought fresh and more 
wealthy settlers, and every sea-brecjfc vvafted into the 
crowded harbour of Bombay ships of every port from 
China to Peru. At the period I apeak of (iBis) the resi¬ 
dent population was father more than 160,0001, though 
its numbers occasionally swelled to more than 2»i,ooo al 
periods of public excitement or high commercial enter- 
prise.'" " Elsewhere he gives the following details 
Hindus... ^“ 3 ^ 

lissulnieri ... 


ParHCE‘^ (worHlnipper* 
of Fire) -#- 

Jtwn _ 

N All inns 


'•jf 


iJi 
■>li 4 S 4 


Permnment NAlive 

P^idenls ... 1^,9^ 
Add lolhcsetSc Eui'o- 
[HHn refiidenls end 
ihe European Qf- 
and IrOOWi — » 

Haline Troupe (Ulhcef- 
cd by Brhishjl ■« 3™ 


Making A grand total isf 


And we iiBiVfl the aVCf- 
nge fixed pnpulalion 
of the Iplanil .+. 164*^^ 
Add Ihv mjgraiory or 
ffaoljfig po^on of 
Iht nali'V-r‘ 9 , who 
conm a±kd go oce^rd^ 
iTig In frCaAona and 
other cheaaiilaF^ee 
Thifr Addilkonal fiucHiber 
nt lolid alrangErv 
driven into the iiilanrd 
hy the great famine 
of iBia and iBlJ ap^ 
pcarn 19 hav« been 
aboat *». — **• 


S 3 ^IJ 


® Jaurnal nFn Short Rcaidenec in Iftdia, H&13I 

Life in B™Ur 15 - The a.tbffr “I";!;;! 

was token in i 8 l 5 . which resulted in the efiunwEmlion of 
Mnla Tbi 9 il probably a reference In the ceniua raenliOned by 
Captain Hall, 

- Frapraent, arVoy»gt* Wid TrJiecIs byCuptnJn Bulil Hell, R- 
• /Wtfpp. 41 - 43 . H* .ildli-“Thc ot Eiirali.]f 

abo„t t9 i^utre brinj 7 o'-» “♦>“ 

«4 tL»t iMkin^ the OTiHii»r7 or •»««*» populaUpn there W Miwei 
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l 6 o 

tn survey was made of the Fort population^ which 

showed that iOj8oi persons w^cre residenL wiihin the walls. 
Of these 350 were English* * S^4^4 '*'**’^ Farsis, 
diia, 775 Moors, 146 Portuguese aad 105 were Armenians. 
Allowing twenty-or thirty thousand to the Mahim distnctt 
It ispi^obable that about om hundred and forty thousand 
resided between the Baiaar Gate In the souih and Pare! 
village and ihe Mahaiakshml temples in the north*' 
Warden puls the populaiion in 18x4 at lUOpOoo. which 
probably docs not include the floating population of that 
year, but may be accepted as a tolerably accurate estimate 
of the number of permanent inIrnbUants. ■■ 

Though famine was instrumental m temporarily aug¬ 
menting the population between iSooand i 3 i 4 
Mackintosh stated in 1S04 that the monthly average 
of famine refugees relieved by the Bombay Governmerl 
was9. J25), a considerable con course of merchants arrived 
at this period and took up their permanent residence 
m the i^land* Among them were the Dasa Oswal Jains 
from Cutch, many Parsis, and several Muhammadans^ 
notably the Memons who are described in a Persian 
pamphlet of iSiS^AS fuel-sellers, and the Khojas who 
were hawkers of parched rice* Thus Captain Hall was 
able with truth to write*: — ** Wc can see nothing in 
China or Java or the Philippine Islands or along the 
Malay Peninsula* or even in the interior parts of India* 


q 040 r^sldcnll for every square mile; while in dffiea of peslilenee and 
ritnina in the Adj#c^t stile*, h rLichea nfiftrly to : ^,tKO for each 
iQuiro mile The baiaes my be reckoned it mare iKan m.owUs aon 
there oecurfcd frequent inllitneea at fifty, naly and even a hundred 
peraoni sleeping under roof. I renienitjer hearing ol upwards 

af at* peraOnS being hd aWay within the narrow Limilaarone 

budding." 

1 Edwardos' Rile of Hombayp J38* 

* 314- DaCflttha* Origin uf Bombay, ^ 8 . Michael (Hiatory 

of the MuiTiclpaV Corporation^ *peaka ofacenaua of l8¥4-i5(an im¬ 
perfect record) which gave ti* 4 «i the Furl popifttiun and 
Jji w aJl that of the whole Island. Houve* numbered aoijaci 
The HrUish, u.ditary*. murine and civil, numEKfed 4,300; the 
Nahve Christiana imd Jewa, 13,300 t the Mua^iaand a 3 ow : the 
Hindua icrs.Soasaod the Parria 13,150. The rtoallng poputat™ 
was <fi*ooo. T hia census is quoted in ItaniiHoii'H Gaaet leer. 

■ The (Seel of Rembay)* written bj- an anony- 

Idou* Mughal -.cribc- Edwardes* Riac of BnaitAy* 336-337. 

- Fragmetita of Voyegea and Trafeli (tSjaJ* [»£* 1 1- 




POf'llLrlTlON- 


l6l 


no Me or dm* or f”"’ “1“'*'''™" 

„or.«y.hing.l« boloog-dS 

which ». rhcy no. wi.n.cs n. Bo»b»y 

adoarcntly unsophifikated a eondtt.on on the spot 

to which'.properly bclongn. > “‘'™“ 

through .ho b«o.r ol Bomhoy my “ " “f, 

by the sounds of every lauffuage that I heva near 

inyo.her port otth. world, n.lcrcd 

bychhorc »»it were, but m a tone and manner wh. 
implied that the speakers feU quite at home- 

Before referring to Ugraoge’e eelimate o Pnpn * .ujg 

in gjo. attenti™ may he given In a 
popalldon of Bomh .y and Colaba. “‘■‘'J ^be, “d 
during the months of Augnst. Septemher. 0«"b'r " 
Nouemher. .8.6, and the details of which. Sjvcn Wow, 
were curnmnnicated to the Bombay Oeograph.cal Some , 
by Major T. B. Jervis, P". ft- S., in 183^40- 
^ <3/ 182 6* _ 


Ktrnb^ 
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Di- 
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43^ ■ 

jbi 

5 » 


t^orl ,1+ ■+ 

■ ■ung'ArcCrt^ *■ 

bycullihh 

h.au|f 9 il 

Matnbar HiU. etc- 
G e#f ktuviiI 
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p fl 

li* I 3^ 

4 & hi »94 
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5 » 

Ha 

59 

» 7 S 


Toial t-^ 3 ^ 
ili lar^' *+* , 

FIcN&tinK 


M 
Siu 

,.,;3 

1339 

41a 

1,0=0 


1.7*4 I 


9^3 

iig 

*1^574 

*>7 

laj 


31 
S»^ 
113 ^ 

303 


a 9 .*»S 4 

3.050 

a,iKo 
9.^58 
la- 34 * 
I 35 ^*^ 




144 

5*3 

ipfrJS 

14a 

39 

335 

afl 4 
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« 

.f 

5 

114^ 

I 

33ID 




ta,^ 9 a 

17.^ 

*hST“ 




Ie357 ^3 *p57E 

J64OOO 


Grantf TpiIpI J.a.^ ----__ 

ai Ml J«**- 
^ Mk Cbi»* 



ai Ml _ . 

,,, All tIuM-. R„;dcnc* Vn Jfidis. 

1 n(ri Orsham of this [sUeo- 

»«ak* of *’ Ihe smsuntf ” ,i«le* lh*l the ff«»t 

avertjifow (1817) _ ^ IJ, iBagm+ft 

* Tr4n»* boflsb- G«ff* 3™^- 
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In 1830 Lagrartife estiniftled the population at 23^,000*^ ; 
m 1835* the public press reported a census at which 
330,000 persons were retafnedi of whom about i5»DaQ 
lived within und J15.000 outside the Fort* : while in 1836 
Lagrange again, records an estimate of The 

defeat of the Peshwa and the gradual prtcificarion of the 
Deccan were the chief factors in the expansion of the 
Bombay populatiout which profited largely by the 
amelioration of communications by sea and Lind and the 
commercial progress of the Company. As early as 
1825-2S Mrs* El wood remarked upon the huge mixture 
of foreigners in Bombay—English< Portuguese, Chinese. 
Parsis. ^falays+ Arabs, Pers.- 1 anj^ and Armenians ♦ and 
the increase in these clashes synchronized with an 
appreciable augntenlalton of the indigenous population^ 
Ten years after Lagrange’s second estimate the bene¬ 
fits of pence and nn ordered administration had helped 
to raise the population to 5661! of which Murray gives 
the following details^ :— 


Junii, Ung-iyaU dr Bud- 

dhi-'itft ■■■ m 4 m - 

BfahmLEi!^ u« .-ik f»i- 

df diher a%,9q5 

Muharamailan^ --p -■ 

Parsis (dver-rtUed I jMp^ 

JeWr «-■- 

Nath'e ChnStLiin^ 7t45^ 


EndcKBriton .+* ... 

Indo^PprluguMP ... 

Purr EpfopeauBs (in- 
clydifig ioldicnij 
SidS* WcEi'D-AfricBFts_ 

Other casi... 7pil^ 


Tdtal ... 366,119 


*■ EdwafCM' KThc cf Bombayp 34^4 DaCanbn, Ofigin nf 
Bombay^ 349 - 

■The Bo rab^'Times, May 3% 184E4 The editor added that 
ihe area of Ihe Fort was one-fiAielh af the whale (19 sqnart? miles) 
suid the Fort papcislian was ane-fifleentll of Uie total popOlAliOn 
ef the isUnd (230,000), 

* (i) Edwardes^ tti.%e of Bombay, 240. t>aCunhai iAiiL 

(i;) The Cenans Report or 1^64 aUtes thal ** tn the year 1S33-34 
ioaoLher numbcfing or the people waj^ underlaken i b«l fttler it had 
continued nearly la inoFiibs. the ooly result reported was that 
during 1 hat time 117,^16 udults had beeri counted. Tbc Senior 
MagiiitraLa of polko.. Under whose dlreclion the censos waa lAken^ 
added to th e number of adtt[U an equal n umtper. On acccuol of 
chlldinn, and reported 234.013 as the probable total popnlallnn*** 

(iii) Fentanier n'oyage dans ITflde^ sposScing of Ekjmbay Lo 
On Avalue A dc Iroia cent mitle ^mes la 

population de Bombay, et H est doulea^s qaedia milles r^ident 
dans lit viiln : on peat ju^r pAr lA du nombre de c eox qai entrctit 
1^1 sen ent reguliAremenb ^ 

* Narratiw of an OverUlod Journey lo India, 

* Murray's Hand-bcKilL of India, Pari IF. Ed warden" Rise of 
Bombay, pnge 296* 
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This considefable tncrttasc must have buen vury sudden: 
fur Von OflJch, rsfemng' to the island in iS^ja, wrote:— 
'* The isfand is inhabited by about 200,000 persons 
Increased by a (Toating population of 70,000 seamen, 
merchants, pilgrims and peasants. Nearly two.thirds of 
the populnlion arc ((Indus ; nboot ao,ooo arc Parsis 
and the remainder Musatmans, Jews and Porteguese 
Christians.*' ‘ T!ie increase, however, which was solcty 
due to a steady expansion of trade, is eorrohornted by 
the author of life in Bemhay, who remarks that ** the 

minute and accumte survey of the year 1845 prodaimed 
the residents of Bombay to consist of nearly 500,000 

souk/' ^ 


In 1863 the Census Act (11 of 1863) was passed ! and 
by that date the population of Bombay had risen so 
enormously in consequence of the Share Mania and the 
geiicral commercial estcitement induced by the American 
War, that Sir Bnrtic Frcre, recognising that 00 sanitary 
improvement could be initiated without an accurate 
estimate of population, decided to have a census taken 
in 1864. The opposition to this measure, manifested by 
the Home Government, has become a matter of history 
but the Govern or was persuaded of its utility and entrust¬ 
ed the work to Dr. Leith, Municipal Health OlRccr. The 
figure recorded by him was Si 6,562, of which 783,980 repre¬ 
sented the city popuJatioo, and 35,582 the harbour popula¬ 
tion. The total number of occupied houses was 35,994 for 
the whole island ; and in the Market, Don^ri, Dhobi 
Taiao, nnd Girgaum sections, the number of families to 
a two-storeyed house averaged from 3-71 to 9-42; white 


' Von Orlkb’s TruTcLi in Indin, Vci. I, London ( 1843 !. 

w Averse view of iht accvnicy of thlm CffoMi 

“hut^Uio^ “Tried the SnperiiUenden I of Police j 

but I he money nrid cslnhj idimcnt at the disiiou} of lUat 

fj^uro ThL inadequftie. #,jU ht» allempt endfd in 

"Tf _r^*,^** *"'* however publiitaed in the Gntmmrnt 
Cnwfttof roth jMunry 1S50L Two further nttempts wtt* made 


GencniJ AdcninivIntiDii H^port (ot Mlvlveith# 

pofitilBliOn in jSif ml and ■taLem th.tThi* bad 

i'oniid!efmt>ly InneaMd Iry 1855, 


CcKiao* 

ISWS4. 




Ccnius gf 


Census Ol 
iUSi. 
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the Ilotnber of persons to each house ranged from 39 to 

By the ye^r 1S73 it had become evident that a decrease 
of populatioJi had occurred ; and A secood census was 
therefore carried out by the Municipal Commissioner, at 
which a toial porututioo of 644^^05 was recorded.* The 
details were as folloirvs :— 
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Pert!^lagir Ijo 
Fafiialaliktt. 

BuddhiAis or Jam 9 ^« -» 
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4 'w» 
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BhatLiafi >41* ■*««' +^-r 




i "47 

Hmdua of Other eagles 




Sa-90 

filnd*! nut-cagies ««» 
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M u 1 tammadanBi — 


■Yi- 


*1 \36 

Negro-Afncana ... 
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ipiji 
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MacTean, commenting- upon the rcsolC remarked that 
the disproporiioo Keiwcen the sexes was extraordinary,. 
thL-rc toeiog 3991716 males to 244,^8^ females ; nod that 
aowhfcjri: else hi the world were so many and such striking 
vari-etics of race* nationality and religion represented as in 
Boenbay^ The total noniber of dweUing-houaes was 

= 9 - 779 -^ 

Nine years later the Mtinicipaliiy carried out a third 
censusp at which a total of 773^196 was recorded, the in¬ 
crease bring due to the genera! progress of trjidei parti¬ 
cularly of the cotton spinning and weaving Industry^ the 
extension of railway comniunicallons, and the odvance of 

* Census FtepOn for l@'73 by Dr« HewlirlU 

■ Edwarde*^ Ktse of Sombay, pp. 

I collide to Bombay (Aaieng the cla^iKa of whom Maekon 
bpcciml nietjiE. 4 rOn ihe GujhiM tiuiia^p the: >1 aj aihoji,, |he 
ji^d Jndic^Pi^i-iEjguc^e i Afghans, Peihiaaa, Aiab*^ Turka. 
l^aJayfl, Abyft^iniAJs#* Jewa and a IeW Anueaiaufi, 
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urban administration. The details for iS8i were 
follows %— 


Ctas^r 

No. of Person^. 

rorceniaifi! to totel 
Popti^tiiiiiofiii. 

J»jn «w. *« 

i 7 ,ii 8 

*»3 

SrahiUm # 1,1 ,h aw 

3S-4*a 

IS" 

Un«.‘ayftt ,.i. ». fw 

1,167 1 

' *s 

EhaUift rt. 

9p4i7 

r 'j* 

Hindua ef olher caiiies-- 

4“7 7*7 

5^-73 

Hinijif. low cables #*. 

4 n>,iaa 

*3S 

.d# 

tS^n^4 

ao 44 

HofTru* Afri eftn k«» # 4 - 

6 S 0 

99 

Parai 

48.577 

JeWnW ■■■¥ «r 

3 

"43 

Native Chriatian Aud 

3®i7^ 

3“97 

CoKnCiET. 

EnraNiAn ««» w. 


"IS 

European — — *•* 

10 45* 

, i"35 

Buddhist „. . aia 

1 ^ 

Tolalnk. 

T73 

loow" 


Tl^e fourth omcial census^ taKcn m 
population of 8^1,764 being recorded. the increase being 
miiinly due to the growth of the mill-industry and of ibe 
trade of the port. The detaila were a.^ fallows 

*** 

— ^5 3l« 

... 47 » 4 S^ 

... 5.0*1 

rntm 5*7 


ll^Efdu 
MuioJinan 
ChHjiian . 
Jjijn 

P&rai , 

Jew-. 

Oihcm 


Tefal 8*1,764* 


In iS^ the plague appeared upon a portion of ihe Fort C ctuMef 
Trust estate ; and From that date up to March ist^ w 
when the fifth official census was carried out, it operated 
adversely upon the numbers of the papulation in various 
ways. Apart from the mo laliiy which rose cm cHXastoos 
to more than three times the normal rate, ihe conll.iually 
recurring cptdcinics cause d an immense esodua of pgpw- 

”^»~t>n».«rRcport far by Snnjwm Ll,-Coltmal Weir, 1 MS, 

• Report for the Bomb-r 

Drew. I C.S. No ■opfcr*!*' report wmm wrttlBn fpr ibe Cily aan 

Iiluid ui IhAl year# 
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JAttORt parniysed busine^ and disorgiuil^ed iradc, mid 
swaHawed immeciso sums ofmaney which would <itherwise 
have been spent in improvements: calculated to attract 
new immigrants^> The total population^ recorded in r^oi^ 
was 776,00^, the general results being as follows: 

Hindu 

AiuHamf»fldfin 
Chris tjan 
Jain 
Fami 
Jew 
Others 

ToU!.,, 77^^006^ 


«S 1 St 747 

4 S.i?<^ 

46.431 

s.w 

^39 


The follouring table show's the number of followers of 
the chief rellgtofis in Bouibay city :— 


RrikBiOfl,,. 

ilta. 

^ iiii. 

it^rs 

! 


Hihdu ^ 

Jain 

Ue^almnn 

ChrisliRn 

Native Chdu- 
tian 

Eufopeai] and 
Eummn 
f^rai *+# 

Others .r 

loSjtiBo 

iSsiJi 

44i09t 

I S“-®St 

i7iJiS 

»5Bi7i3 

4i.3J7 

d«.a>T 

I 

1 S^ri^It 1 

>551247 

45.3*0 

47455 , 
5 . 24 S 1 

S,sSi. 6 <i« ) 

„ fTt'S^iSd 

14 , 2+8 ) 

*Sj.747 t.G8,(ij7 

4St'T* 48 , 5 ^ 

‘ 4SpSa4 

SiW* S 1639 

Total 

644.405 

773 . 19 * 


7761 O 06 

977i8jj 


* Edwitnics' EtJibr uf Bomkiy, p, 


Jti Mar^ ccnrHis vat carried «ul hy Dr. Turner, 

Man.c.i Bl HejIthjOffiecr. whk], resulted u poputaiion j 

tainj( recarded. The inermc was j^enl tn b|| Acetians of the 
isUrdMci^t Upper Colab* and )st NaBpada, the deereise in tbr 
^Iter brinif due to iho opwauotia ofthe Cll^ [mpraveniGnl Trust. 
Hindus formed 73-J |»r ceol. of the Idlst popuUtiori of the lelsnd : 
ZuiToaalfianR j pcr cimt. [ Muharaniftdaji^ 17*3 ptr cent, and ChriA-^ 
iisa* j per cssrl.t white of iJie iolsl increase of popolHtion since 
1901, RAitiely nt,8i6. Hindu, formed 90 per cent, and MrwBlinnnu 
6 per camt^ The IcmMe populaliiHi woji t^iund to have mtT-tnji«d 
from xn 1901 to Ba^iandjew cOEnmunkic. 

^OWing^ the JATgest peTficenta^.c &t femai ea to maEciie Ttic Tnfan I ixi- 
pjp .liiw hedificrewdfrtira9,9t3oin [901 to 1while thonunaW 
Of ciiiyfen under 5 years oTaK* iticreased by reughly jojdocL Of the 
tolAl populfttFc^n 63 pereefit. were recorded ab bOm ouUide Rotubav 
^y And I 4 ^r ™i M bom In rureii^n^oantHu arid plam in (nd£a 
Otitaide Lhe Bombay Fr«idency, The Thana, Kokb* and RarnagirS 
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Thfi oMest residents of Bombjiy are the PaJsliiksir Brah- l/ixdmJ, 
manSi the Patliare Pr.lbbuK, the Bhandaris, the Panch- 
ttie Ag^ris and ibe Kolis, Hxeluding the Kolisi^ 
who are unquestionably the aborigmal inhabiiant-s of ihc 
Konkan liktoratH tbePalshikar Brahmans and the Pathare 
PrabhuH play 5* * leading part in the earlier history of the 
islaud. The former* for example^ were granted by the East 
[ndta Compaxsy the special privikg^^e of presiding at the 
religious ccreinoities of the Hindu si of lionab&y and ot 
administering medicine to the sick, is proved by patents 
signed by Sir John Child, William Plupps and Richard 
Bourchier. (See jibove page i 44 t 3 ^) These privileges 
were deknitely ratilled in 16% and in 1723 by a p^itent, 
dated the 2J5t August, signed by '"John Courtney, 

Chief Justice of th^ Court of Bombay'V Up to the 
decade iSyofSo most of the houses od the Kalbadc^a 
road from RHimwaUi to the Robert Money School, a^s also 
those in the ttvo Hannman ianeSf ChanJwadh Caiwadu 


Diiitriciii^ Kupply abetcl a7pcrccnt-, the De^e^n to per cc7il^*Gu jurat 
j per cent, and the MaiEve State* of ike l^mb*yProi*idcnL-y ts per 
cenU of the tolail popuLalion. A* rVgirii!i oecupwtson, 18 per cenl^ 
ef the tolcU were classed ms in-dust rJinl wnrkerii, j=ti per cent^ lui 
labciurers* j/ percent, as shopkeeper*, drnlo^f Kawbcrsi elc^ 9 per 
ceni. as servants aa d 6 per cent, as enifaged in clerical pnJ^siOn^ 
Tke Chrnilinri populatioia m?iC frUna 43.-tj* in 1901 txj 40,500 tu 
19^ (keport of Ihe SlunicipaJ ConipTiissioncr, Bewobny, lw*> 


* The Pgiteot ront as follows 

Whereas various a±vd sundry dl*pi»n.">^ have arisen cOFicemiiiir 
ye ri|;1it of adminj^Etfring the riles and ccfciHonjeFi of tUc Gcntfios 
ofth^M Island and have cominued a liMig time undele^ini^ nol ooly 
to the great prejudice of the pesrsUn in ivbom Ihe ^aid riRhl is 
vested, but Pdjto lu iho great detrrftieiit Of ihis IpJand, by the nn- 
limited License of Vo Brabmans resorting a* we» a.s drawing 

I he maocy of the inhaWlanlsas aeveraJ olher iiLpraetcies lending 
to disturb the peace and good GaVem-ment thereof+ U 
nbsoluEe^y nOCOftSary effeCtialUly to pu| 1 ^ to this and the 
niany jneonvoflienees attending jl. in order ihofeto Uao pteler^ 
siopiacr Ihc several elaimauLt having b«[, ieipartiaity e^mineil 
and Ibcir several r<»wn*iQiiMi«d into end C"clvc men, head* of 
tbeir rel’pgion, ftiuf frxjm «clt i:aa(e having been lumntaird md 
tbeir Optnion requ-lrtd. under Iheir bands where by it i* bei^Bie their 
proper act and nC objeOtiOtt can os cr arise and iboy haviySE on;!^- 
riioosly »t SW Ihcir opinion that the .‘fOte right ofadminislicrtag 

the saJd riles and ceremonic# of Iheir religion i» vested 
in SharUA Gharia Brahrain (exclusive ofaU otiiCm^ bolh 
by right af soccea^ian And Othcrwisel and lhat the 
•Hud Shama Gbaria Brabmln is a i^rsoin Well aJTort^ 
to tbe EngJUti Cavernmeat and every way doty 
qualified for the said otbce. 
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P0patw:fdi^ Ph Alias wad I, and Dtikkflrwadi^ belonged t& 
the Prahhusaiid A Tew Pabhikar BrahnriAti.v ; and members 
of both the^e cofnmtinities, particularly the Prabhus^ 
held important prsts under Governmenti At the present 
date they have been ousted from these areas by the 
more enlerpri^iing Lballias and Banias^ who have 
acquired most of the properties in Kalbadevi road and the 
neighbouring localities. The Bhaitias and Bania.s (eiipcci- 
ally those of the Kppo! division} have plnyed an iinporloiit 
part in the commercial development of Bombay during the 
last two ccnturieSH The Kapol Banias came from Gogha 
and Surat with their leader Shot Rupji DlianjP about 
the year i7|6* The Bhattias came to Bombay from 
Kathiawar and Cutch about the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and have iJtnce played a large 
port in the development of the mill-industry. They 
voyage to J^anzibar, Mu.scat^ China and Japan 
for trade-purposes, but are forbidden by religion 

For thfl above cormidcfations And ivell to 
E«-ef«d To Ihr answer ye purposca. thcEelrf luentiored I, J. 
Rrfipirtu COMftney« Chief Juattee ol Ihe Furl And 1^1 And 

Court ni BciiT>b»y. of Bombay , beinSf aWum Co do ju^licO AceOrding 
A, Up™, cqillly anil a good conacienco, do by the 

kmcirar. Aod Wfl|i ihe eorFsent of Ihc Hon'ble Mr. 

Phippat Enquire, Pres^ident and CiOVemor or 
H, M.'a Caallr AmJ Inland of Racnbay, Jke.. cnnArttl Hie aforesaid 
Shama LibitriA Brahman In h\s MLld right ofifiretidin^ over the 
GenldOft of ihls liiland so far as it relAi e^t to I he ad m inijilering 
the rites And cerrmonEes of I heir rttigion and I he Ordering and 
direcling what BfahminS shall ofnriate itndcr him hereby grant¬ 
ing him 013f Paient CPrifirming him for ever in the said rJghl and 
all y« proEiti peruui«l|ea an d Advantages OLrlsing » . it . ^ 

Behaving himself ogFerntbEe Eo the known laws and CuSlcma of 
their religion end aa A ifood sabject to ihia Governnvent recurring 
by virtue of iliesc Prc**:nta enlirc obedience from a]( the Gmatoo* 
On this Inland to his erdera and direeliefia in whal eoncemv their 
reliiricm and lo the rights lae 3 a solely vested with both by the 
Bon^ble the Governor S ProdAmalion of the 3 jlh Way lAtt past 
a nd by thli my pAUnt grim ted under Ihe great seal of my office 
AS Chief jiuliee of Ihe Court of FombAy and entered In the 
Regiater of Ihe aaad Court. Given in Pombay thift twcnty-lrrst 
day of August, m ihe yesr of Our Lord Cod ofie thousand 
iieven hundred and Iwmly-lhree and in the ten lb year of ihe reign 
ef our i^veteign Lard Oeorge of England r Scotland, France and 
Jrelandj King defender nf the Faith, 

JOHN" COURTNEY* 

^ RupJI WAS the Ancestor of tbe Ia to f^ir lilangnldns Kathuhholi 
wh o was leader of I be Bombay Htndaa I n the seventira arid eighties 
oflhelaat cerilUry, Thelale "ir Hartpswjndaa Naronamdtta and the 
late Shet Varjivondos who hui]t the MadhavHaug also belonged to 
this faimly,. 
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to journ?'y to Europe and Atnerica, [t is stated 
that they were originally Ecsh-eatere: hut since their 
conversion to the sect of the Vaishnav' Vallabarharyas 
they have become stfici vcgetartaiiB and even abjure the 
eating of fiaiaifdti (onions) and /rffwnff [garlic) on the 
ground that the tliiido Shastras forbid the use of these 
vegetables.» They claim to be Bhati Rejput.s, the name 
Bhatj or Bhatia being derived from the Sanskrit Mo/, 
3 warnor^* 


other arrivals, who are equally connectctl with the 
developmcrt of Bombay, are the Shenvis or Sarasvals 
and the Sonata or Dnivadnyas; ^ while among the older 
inhabitant of the island the most impor-ant are the 
Panchkalshlsor Scunavanshi K-shattriyas, who apparently 
at one time formed one caste with the Prabhus but are 
said to have become a separate division la consequence 
of the infringement of certain caste rules, They rciemble 
the Prahhus closely in their dress, food, customs, and 
social and religious observances, and are %'ery hard¬ 
working and Industrioos. Among the lower classes l e 
most noteworthy are the Bhandaris, Maraihas, Mhars, 
Vadvals, Agris and the Kolis, of the hrst and last-named 
of whorn a separate account is givfta below. 

Among the Hindus of Bombay the Pathare Prabhus 
have always set the fashion in dress, food and mode of 
Uving. Up to about tSyo the dress of the Prabhus 
was considered model attire by the bulk of the Hindu 
residents, and communities like the Shenvis, Punchkat-shis, 
Sonars, Khatris, Vadvils and Bhandarls imitated or 
adopted it. The real Prabhu coat is longer than the 
ordinary Hindu coat, its hands (fiistenittgs)are flat instead 
of round, and the the chest Is triangular instead 


> ,ay»;-**Fal»nda ajoshtri-kilnM^J^ 

nw> ^isdyi* unialettimnisrrrt lakihsy. t>vanen> vA. 

ill* twira-born who e»l became inatB^Ttl GfirFUDB: i.nd 

lho,!e w“o eM n,de», ifarlic. 

drlnh Ihc (Uilt of jfDAls and camel* beeomr eornipl. \ *de 
r;^yd.ifiiAocbap.^i. 

* Amoag disKnumshed Bhati in clntm* "f Bombay b*»e bees 
Mr. Gotuldas Tejpoland Mr. Murafji Ceeuldaa. 

* The celebrated Dr, 8hau Daii bckinfpd *1*' 

HHnraunitv aa al»o Mr. JWiliCe Kaahinalh Tfimbak Tckng. 
ST Jag Sharltar Shet belonged Co the Sonar couimLnilj. 
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of circular rs In the ordinary Brahman coat^ Tho Frabhu 
(irai-^tcoat) |<i ii£^;tially fnstene^l doivn tlic J'roitt Instead 
of at the itidc like the Brahinln dandt. The d/^ar (waist* 
cloth) has either a silk or coloured cotton border^ and the 
shoos are bhick and pointed. The Prahhu tloe^n not wear 
ihc Brahman ttfi/srtis or shouldet'scarf^ huE on festaJ 
occasions will don a gfold-broidercd j^r/er and sometimes 
a shawl with the tneop so with the w^omen fashion 

has been re|rulated In the past by the Prabhii community- 
The indoor-dress of a Prabhu woman consisUi of a 
Dhansvad^ Nagpur or Ahmcdabad sari (robe) and a tight- 
fitting (bodiceh which was formerly made s^frAoUtan 
or country cloth with a silk border or embroidery but is 
now usually made of Manchester clothe I'hc dress of the 
Gujarat Hindus differs matcnally from that of the Maratha 
Hindus. The former wear their dhaiar with the km/ifa or 
tuck on the right side, the latter always have it on the left 
side. The Gujarat au^arMa^ ikstfidt and shoes resemble 
those of the Pnibhus^ but the turban Is quite different (see 
Appendix: I) and Is made in various shapes known as 
Bhavnagdri, Surati, Ghogarf, DamHanip Ahmcdabadi and 
Rath] a war i. Of these the Bhavnagari and Ahmedabadl 
styles arc disappearing in favour of the Damani and Surati 
types and even of the Maratha Brahman turban- A Few 
wear Turkish caps. TheParsis, when they first settled in 
Gujarat, adopted the dress of the Gujarati Hindus, the 
only difference being that their males and females both 
wore the Aus/t and trousers and that the latter 

covered their heads With a white cloth,' But the Parsi 
dress is note being rapidly supplanted by European attire^ 
particularly in the case of the old head-dre:Sji which often 
yields place now to Eiuropean bais and hdmets^ 

The condition of the older inhabitants of Bombay liatf 
materi ally changed during the last fifty years. The 
spacious houses and large compound-s of the Prabhu 
and Palshikar communities have now dtsappearedj and 
the habit of living in flats and chawlii^ which was once 
regarded as highly undignincd* has now been forced upon 
these communities by the competition of other and more 


to-dav a few Pnral^f In Gujarat wear red Hindu turhKn|c+ 
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ct^immercioJIy-mindeJ easier. * Thii^ has resulted also in 
the relinqukhment of old ru^toins^ such Jis that of keep¬ 
ing, cattle. Formerly many Prabhus and most of the 
Palshikar Brolimaos kept two or three cows m the 
compounds of tlietr houses w^iich served to supply the 
family wiill milk and were also useful for rcli^inus rites 
like the ga prudiin or cow-gift ceremony^ This practice hufi 
almost entirely disappeared. 

Tlie names in common use among Maratha H indus are 
generally the eiames of the Hindu gods and god desses p 
such as Ramchandrap Krlshiiaip Vishnu, NarayaUp Hari, 
Govind for malcsp and Si la. Savitri, Gangaf Uma^ 
Parv^ti for females^ The Gujarat Hindus Dccasionally 
gtve the joint name of a god nad goddess lo ihcir men¬ 
folk p such as ParvatUShankart Gauri-Shankar^Ptitgaramt 
Ratiram; and the Joint name of tw'o goddesses to their w^o- 
men^ such as Kamala-Gaurit Vijaya-lakshmi+ Amba-lak- 
shmi+ People who have lost a child w^hen young prefer lo 
give to those born later such names as DMftdn (stooe)^ 
B/Mii (beggar)* (sweepings) and Ukirda (dung billjj 

in the belief that these ugly names w ill avert thcovH eye 
from their offspring* This praclice, however, somewhat 
on the decline * and Hindu motherst who arc gradually 
becoming beller-tducated^ prefer the names ot llit 
heroes and heroines of the Mahabharalu, Romayana, and 
the Sanskrit dramas of KaJidas and Hhavabhuti* The 
Maratha Hindus add to llieir name.-s the suRiacs Baa and 
Part/ in the case of the htglicf castes and the suffix ji in 
the case of the lower caster * while the suffixes most 
common among Gujaml Hindus are /u/, S/iai And dOi* 
Among both Maratha and liujarat Hindus the honorific 
suffix bai is added to female names^ c-^m Ramabaip 
Krishnnbal, Savilribai etc* The Hindu equivalent* of 
Air* and are Ba and Ba Ba, the former meaning 

(illustrious) and the falter Bujumaftya BuJasAri 
{honoured of the king and iJlustrioosJ ; in the case of 
Brahmans the words Alur/t (image of the VedasJ 

^ In i!^6j Ihe aullter of an Acecmnl of Bemhay,*" p. 34. 

wrote *fTft ^ arilH.* 

1 *.^.. one may atiH ww litre And there the palMiaJ |3uildiD^?i ol 
Joshia mnd Pr^bhus, 
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jire inserted before Ma and^ jT tbc person ;iddressccl is 
lenraed in Vedic and Sh^slric Jore^ the words 
Shasfra S^rfftfianTta arft likewise inserted. An etdcrly rela¬ 
tive is u’iU^llly addressed as Tirl^u-rufia (equal to a /irl^ 
or holy bathing' place) and parents as ^ 

while a married woman is addressed as 
(posses so I of ^ood fortune] and a widow 

(peer of the Ganges and Bhagirathi)- 
CkrranJiVii ^nd CArV^iw/Vw (long life) arc epithets applied 
to a soRi daughter or young relation. 

The chief oiildoor amusements of the Hindus of Bom¬ 
bay arc cricket} or and viiMmtdMj- The 

n/-/?/r/ consists of eight or rings which some of the 
players defend and the rest try to pass through untouch¬ 
ed by I he defenders, while the is played with 

a Vt/i (wooden bill) and dundu (club or bat), Nowadays 
these games are played only during the fifteen days of 
the Holi holiday^ on w^hich occasion the higher and lower 
castes meet On ft fooling of equalily. The chief indoor 
games are P*dU^ (cards), Daih^ui»ri-^anjf/ii of round 
cards with pictures of Vishnu's incarnatiQfis upon them} 
S<mfffyffS and or chess. These games are 

much played during the Divati holidays* Among Hindu 
societies and clubs may be mentioned the Dnyaa Prasa- 
rak M-indali, founded for educational objcctu ; the Hindu 
Mahajan Mandal; the Hindu Burning and Burial Grounds 
Committee^ composed of rcpreKcntatives from various 
Hindu castes r the Hindu Mahnjan Committee, designed 
to prom ole friendly Intercourse and to rnrinagc certain 
temples and charitable institutions; the Hindu Union 
Club, founded in 1875 by the late Mr. Justice Teiang* 
The chief Hindu festivals in Bombay arc tbc Dasara, 
Divali, Holi| Ganesh Chaturthi and Gokui Ashtnmi; 
while ihe chief fastd^ys arc the Ramnavmii Jamnasktami, 
Ashadhl and Knrtiki Efcadashi, M.ihashivaratra, and 
Pllhori Amavasya. Every temple in. Bombay has its 
fairs, the most Important being those at Widkcshwarp 
Maiungar MahHlakshmi, Naviwadi, Kalbadevi, Mumba- 
devi, and the Narali Punitma or Ccx;oa-nut day fair* 

The Paaara, so called From daiA (ten) and uAoj- (day) 
isalemday festival In honour of the goddess Dyrga, 
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is ther«fi3re aJso called Dur^otsav^. The first nine 
days arc known as Ihc Navaralrai and on the fTrbit of 
ihcse the ceremony o f^Aaf<ix^hapana or the invocation of 
the goddess to be present in the is performcd« A 

few handfuls of rice are placed upon a wooden staoJ and 
upon them a brass or silver pot ^llod with w^iiter» A 
silver or copper coin and a bietehnut are placed inside 
the pot and the mouln is covered wiLh niango-teaves and 
a cocoa-ntit. The pol thus decked represents the gfod^ 
dess and is dally worshipped for nine days. Throuj^h- 
out the period a Brahman priest reads the 
h3'mns in praise of the gfoddess, and on the n-ght of the 
ninth day a horn (sacred hrcjl is kindled in the temples 
of the gfoddess, and is supplied with offering's oF clari¬ 
fied buLter, sesamum, bar icy and the sacred 
.Among Gujarat Hindus the women pnerforni the 
or religions da nee j slnginj^t song;s in prabc of the god¬ 
dess. On the morning of the lertth or the Dasara day 
the Hindus lake an early bath and worship their rell- 
giuu^ books and house hold godsi. and in the 

afternoon they don holiday attire and walk in procession 
to the temples. The largest gaUieriogs take place at 
Mumbadevii Bhulcshvnr and Madbav Baug+ Here the 
people worship the jA-jmf or /ip£a tree, and after offering 
the leaves to the goddess distribute them among their 
frienJs and relatives, calling them gold and repeating 
the following couplet 

** Adi Ha,>, Af aha VanA HaJeIp Vanasr^alU 

Jstila dafshona mi^ihtAT^am, Shalru nanieha p^raj^ay bI.'' 

O gre^al Ond ^lipnenie lbr»[-King| we htul iheci 

The grcetiiiir of friends and rtelalivesi^ Is aweel as 

RiHcaia. 

.May ovr cncmiM be worsted 

The Dasarsi day Is considered hl^jhly ausfriciotis for 
iht undertaking of any new work or buslne>s • and child, 
ren who are commencing iticir sLudles generally alicnd 
school fof Ihe first lime on this day, U is also considered 
a suitable day for a couple who have married at an early 
age to contmcfice living together. 

The Divali festival, so called from dtfi {fampj mid aiw/i 
(row), is celebrated in honour of the victory of Vishnu 
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tfvcr the demon Nar^skasurfl^ Rud is really a combinatioti 
of four different festivab?, namely, the .Varava Ch&iar- 
dasM bathing', the or worship of the 

gXRtdess of wealth, the BaH~fii^/tpada or new yearns day 
of Bali, king of the lower regions* and the B^u-Bijn or 
greeting of brothers and sisters. 0 t\ the Nar^^a 
C/iafur^MAi the Hindu rises before day-break. 111ummates 
his houses rubs his body with perfumed ointment and 
bathes in hot .vatcr* X lighted lamp, sugar, red 
powder (Aunku), rice and tiny bmps made of dough 
(jhirfjwrfri) are placed on a tray; and as soon as each 
tt^ember of the family has Bnished bis ablutionst an 
elderly un-widowed lady of the house waves the tray 
round the face of each member+ applies rice and red 
powder to his forehcadt gives him sugar to eatp and 
places the dough lamp at hts feel+ The family then dons 
its best raimenli distributes sweetmeats, and invites 
friends and relatives to dinner. The next day or 
Amffvfjsya is sacred to the goddess of wcallh and 
learningi and Is characterised by the evening ceremony 
of L&^siijru-pjfJei. Small tamps made cf pf iekly pear are 
lighted and placed upon a low wooden stool in front of 
the household gods, and all the house-lamps are also 
lighted and placed there. The mistress of the hou 5 e 
then performs the worship of these lamps w'ith the usual 
adjuncts of red powder, rice, fioiverSt etc ; and this com¬ 
pleted, places one of the lamps in front of the household 
gods^ another before the plant, and the remainder 

In various places inside and outside the house. This day 
is the last of the mf'fiTiiii commercial year, and 

consequently all the merchanls of the city dose their 
books for the year, prepare nciv ledgerst and perform 
the da/far-paja or wmrship of their account bookst 
at which a Brahman oflicialcsr The third day of the 
Divali is known as ffa^i-praftp^da from the fact that 
on that day" Kitig Bali ivas despatched to Pa/ai 
or the lower regions by V^ishnu. After the usual 
morning ablution sand anoint mcot the house is thoroughly 
swept and garnished, the sweepings are placed in a 
basket or wsn no wing-fan, n lighted lamp and a copper 
coin arc placed upon them, and the siveepitigs are then 
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tuk*n awuy and thrown down at the Jkinctioit of three 
roads. At the moment when the sweepm^sare removed 
the following words arc repeated:- 

javo pida. javo fi;Bjichii rajyii }«vi> " 

“May evil vanish, may the kir>Kdnm of B.iri come.' 

BaJi. its represented by a cocoanut placed on a jar of 
water. Is worshipped, and gifts of money or food are 
made to Brahmans and beggars. The fourth day of the 
Divali is known as SAau Bij (Brother’s Second), as on 
that day brothers visit thetr sisters and present them 
with money and ornaments. According to Hindu 
mytholo^ Vamuna. sister of the God of Death, invited 
him to dine at her house, whereupon Yama granted her 
costly gifts and promised good fortune to all mortals 
who follow his example. Nowhere in India is the 
Divali celebrated in such magmUcent style as in Bombay : 
and the Summations in w hich ParsJs and Muhammadans 
also play their part, are considered typical of the great- 
rtcss nnd prosperity of the city. Of late years the lavish 
character of the display has somewhat declined. 

The Holi or Hutashaiij, also styled Shim^a from the 
month in which it occurs, lasts for twenty days and Ls 
probably closely connected in origin with the vernal 
equinoK. The word Hutashani means Hcty and shows 
that the Holi is the festival of fire even ns the Divali i.s 
the festival of lamps. The festival commences on the ist 
of the Hindu month of Phalgun and lasts for twenty 
days during which Hindus of all classes participate 
in sports and mcriyrnnking. Ten years ago the {-tali 
was celebrated in Bombay with as much splendour as 
the Divali; but since 1897 the continued mv.iges of 
plague have combined with the spread of Western 
^ucation to rob the holiday of mtich enthusiasm. 
The most notable features of the celebration in the past 
were the RtiHsapaw;hami day, the Ahif day and the 
VargluKlu procession of the Pat hare Prabhus. Much 
ingenuity Was exercised in the selection and arrangement 
of the Varghsda scenes of mimicry*. A beggar boy would 
be in the first place selected as the Phr or bridegroom, 
and was then placed upon a horse with his face to the 
Inti, decked in full tinsel paraphernalia. He headed a 
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procession of about si3(ty carts and carriages frlled m r 
men disgui-sed as dancing-girls^ monkeysj eto,p and wy 
persons dressed to represent popular and unpof / 
citizens or countrymen and bearing oppropriate moti 
and legends. The procession, which started from Naif , 
wadi and passed up the Kalbadevi road, PaOstv road^ an^ 
through I he principal thoroughfares of the native cit^ 

Is still a feature of the annual festival, but is less lavishly 
patronised than it used to be. 

The material condition of ihe Hindu population has 
undergone considerable change, particularly in respect 
of their mode of living, style of dwelling* and naiure of 
furniture^ Western ideas and customs arc gaining ever 
hrmer bold upon the upper and middle classes^ The 
strong durtible brass lamps, for example, called Sitwiajri 
and iaman which were once universally used, have 

yielded place to English nr German 1 :imps, with fragile 
globes and glass chimneySi and in lieu of the carpets and 
liiiiiis of the old Style most houses have now a few chairs 
and a sofa of western pattern together with a writing- 
desk in place of the old chaurang^^ As late as 1:870 many 
of the houses in Girgaum, Pare! and Mahim were built 
of mtidp but except in the distant suburbs this style of 
dwelling has now entirely disappeared. In most families, 
too» tfie Joint famEly system has now disappeared, the 
general tendency heiag for brolhers and cousins to live 
sepamte. In a few families harmony is preserved and 
brothers contrive to Jive amicably under i^ae rdof with 
their families, so long as their parents arc Jiving. But 
when the beads of the family pass away rrEctlon often 
ari^jesand the InHuence of an English education forces tiie 
brothers to seek separate lodgings^ Aniither potent factor 
of disintegration is the loss or sale of old family hou-'ies 
and estates. The old communities of Bombay often com¬ 
plain that w^hile western education has made rapid pro¬ 
gress in the city, timdu society has become gradually 
disorganized i the younger generation pay scant respect 
to their eiders, keen competuion has curtailed their means 
of livelihood, and many arc therefore adopting the system 
of living separately in Jlats or chawls with the 
(outsiders or persons not belonging tn Bombay). 
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♦ j^ins are a rich community^ forming; about 3 per /u,'mg^ 
rt* of th^ totaj population of the city. Excluding' the 
tfn( ^adis who anc chiefly pawn-brokers r usurers and 
-ncy-lenders, thejfains are wholly en^a^ed in commerce 
,d trade. The communiiy has no hereditary priest- 
‘^d ; but their priests^ who arc styled Juftj of Gbryw 
£ nevertheless fairly numerous, and are disting;u;$hed 
hy wearjEi^ loose white mantle-Sj leaving their hcnd.ik 
hare, and by wearing; ^ piece of cloth over their mouths 
and carrying- a li^ht brush {cA^iurf} to sweep away any 
small aniinal nr insect that lies in their path. There are 
9 Jain temples in Bombay^ known ns and con* 

secrated cither to.Shantinath or Parasnath;, two of their 
34 Tirthankars or Hierarchs. The most typical temple 
IS Situated near PaidhoniR and shelters the idol Ghoraji- 
tiath decked with 1^00^^+ There arc no Dig:aTtibHr 
temples in Bombay^ and consequently all the images arc 
Swetambarp #'r., clothed in white. 

The Muhammadans of Bombay belong partly to the 
Sunni and partly to Ihe Shta sects, the number of the 
foi^er being 137,000. and of the latter 37,000. The main 
point of dhTerence between the two great divisions is 
that the Suiinis consider Abubakri Umar and Uthman 
the hiwful successors of the Prophet, while the Shias es¬ 
pouse the cause of AN the fourth Khalifn and his sons 
Hasan and Huseinp In consequence the Shias omit from 
the Koran certnin passages alleged to have been written 
by Uthman and add a chapter In prais^e of AN. Fur¬ 
ther they follow the precepts of the Bara Tmam or 12 
Imams Instead of the 4 Tmams and claim that their 
h'ds or religious superiors in Persia have power to alter 
the spiritual and temporal law. In Bombay the Arabs, 
the Memons,^ l^t>ukam Mtihammadans. Pathans, Deccani 
Muhammadaus and one sect of Julhais are Sunnis^ while 
the Bohras, Khojas, MughaISp one sect of Julhais and a 
certain division of the Chillichors or Musalmon hack- 
victoria drivers arc Shias, 

The chief Musalman tribes returned at the census of 
1901, were Arabs (GpOOo) tncluding 5,000 Sayads, Bobra^, 
(t 3 ,ooo), Julhais or jolahas f7,cx>o), Khojas (n^oDo), 
Memons (17,500), Pathans (7,500) and Sheikhs (89.,sc»l 
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The ShaikiiSj who farm the strongfeAt elements comprUe 
three main divisiDD!»^ the Shetkh Kunei^hip the Sheikh 
Siddiki and the Sheikh Famkhi, and are dlstin^lshed by 
the possession of one of the following names as an a|jno* 
ffien or cog^otnen i—“Kbwajei Ghniami Oiiip Bakshp AH* 
Abdulla. To the names of Sheikh girls the suffixes 
ffi or Midi are addedp and the word in the case 

of the children of noblemen.'" 

The Memonsl^+e. Muamins or Believers) are converts 
to Islam from the Lohana and Cutch Bania castes, and 
were a strong and wealthy community in Surat during the / 
hey-day of that towti*3 prosperity^ As Surat sank into 
Insignificance the Memons moved southwards to Bom¬ 
bay and immigrated in large numbers after the famine of < 
18in Gujarat and Cutch. When they first commenced \ 
to do business in Bombay at the opening of the nineteenth 
century they appear to have opened tailoring establish¬ 
ments in Lohar Chnwlt which was then known to the police 
as the thieves* bazaar, but their status steadily progressed 
as Bombay advanced in material prosperityp and at the 
present date the Memons indulge in every’ class of trade 
from shop-keepings broking and peddling to furniture 
dealing and timber dealing and iiiclude among their num¬ 
ber some of the richest indi%'iduals in Bombay native 
society* The middle-class^ Memonsare fairly early risers 
commencing their day with the Muezzin's call to prayer^ 
between 5 and 6 a.m* After prayer comes breakfast, 
consisting of a slice or two of bread soaked in milk or 
tea^ and then the business of the day. Sometimes he 
takes a (Arab-made basket of date-leaves) and 

goes to market to buy his stock of provisions for the day 
and spends from Rs. z to Rs* 3 on the morning^s shop^ 
ping. The Memon is not an envied customer of the Bom¬ 
bay tradesman y for be is strict in hts observance of the 
Sutttui which commands him to haggle ** till his forehead 
perspires^ just as it did in winning the money.The chief 

I The fifirurej. require le be accepted with cnuElen : fdr the ftia- 
Jorit}'ef con vertA to tsv^lain have a fondnoftii for deikCnbingthem- 
!i.eJvefi aa Sheitchfi of Koteidhi >IOCk Or even aa Sayads. CtnauJi 
Report of Bombay PrOaidOncy f 19^1)? p* aoa* 

■ For further detailii^ please see Bombay Gaietleer^ iXt Part II, 
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meal of ihc day is ihat corrc^ipondin^ to ibe An^lo-lndiad 
llffin and consists of leavened or uolc&vencd breads meat 
curry pr stew, or two JiaSads (fried fish)* currj- and ncc^ add 
a dish of vermicelli fried and sweetened with sugar. 

The dsh most reltshedare the poinphlet+ the /lah^ and the 
or fresh Bombay duck^ Chicken and duck are 
holiday dainties. After dinner comes the siesta for those 
that can aHbrd the time and then afternoon prayers, 
vvhich are oflered in some neighbouring mosque. BosL- 
ness is again carried on until S or 9 P,M* when the 
Memon returns home to A somewhat meagre sapper 
consisting of a dish of J^hu:Mi {rice and After 

supper the young Memon starts put for hLs cvenmg^s 
amusernentp He takes a glass of ice-cream he rep a cap 
often there p or possibly a dish of or rice-grucl 

which is to Bombay whal macaroni is to Naples. If 
possessed of a carriage he may drive to the Apollo 
Bander or the bandstand, accompanied by his children, 
whose importanity he silences by a liberal distribution 
of salted almonds and pistachios, while be himself dis¬ 
cusses with a friend the rate of grain^ cotton, or indigo- 
Thc journey home is broken by visits to Irani or Anglo- 
Indian soda water shops and refreshment roomi. Very 
often the theatres are patronized and if the piece is not 
sufficiently attractive the young Memon and his friends, 
will knock up the household of a dancing girl and beg her 
for a song or two, for which she charges as high a price 
possible. The evening ends with a supper of malai kr 
fiyalt" (cups of cream, **.€*, wheat gruel) and hard-boiled 
eggs. The older Memons usually spend the evening in 
I he tea or cofFee-shopa of the city where they discuss trade, 
or at the houses of friends where refreshments are provided 
and or nativity hymns are sung. The Memons 

are the only people in the Presidency who as laymen are 
desirous of I canii ng th e mauitfif. A nothef peculiar custom 
is that of street-praying for rain. A number of men and 
boys» varying from lifty to a hundred, assemble about 9 
p.ra., and w ander about the streets singing the niin-songs, 
which have been set to music by some poet of Cjujarat 
or Hindustan and the chorus of which runs ‘‘Order, 
Oh I Lord, the rain-cloud of Thy mercy” I 
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Closely alli«l to the Mcmons are the Rang&ns who claim 

descent from the Hindu Kjhattriya caste and sUite that 

rheir direct ancestor was one of two brothers whose 
father was converted to IsUm. The father died leavioK 
his sons to he cared for by a Hindu relation who natur- 
ally brought the boys up as Hindus and married them 
to Hindu wives. The elder brother, however, was dis- 
satished with Hinduism and sometime later entered the 
fold of Islnm with his wife; and from him the modem 
Rangaris of Bombay are descended, while the Hindu 
Kshaitriyas or Khatris are the descendants of the younger 
brother. If a Hindu Kshattriyn is converted to Islam, 
he is at once received into the Rangari Jainat, just as 
a Bhattia who turns Musidman is received by the Khoja 
community and a Lohnna by the Menton community. 
The Rangaris remember to have come in batches to 
Bombay a little more than a century' ago and arc by 
profession indigo-dyers and carpenters. Many of them 
have made large fortunes In indigo-dyeing* The Ranga- 
ris marry among themselves; their home-tongue is 
Cutchi; and their dress resembles that ol the Bombay 


Memons and Khojas. 

The Bohras arc likewise the descendants of Hindu con¬ 
verts to IsJam and claim connection tvith (he missionaries 
sent forth by the Fatimite Khalifa of Egypt in the fourth 
and fifth centuries of the Muhammadan era* The original 
conversions took place at Cambay, Paithan, .Aurangabad 
and other places. The community comprises four main 
divisions,™., Sunni, Aliya, Daudi undSulemanl, of which 
the Daudi is numerically the largest and separated iiselt 
from the Sulemani, which is the smallest, about three 
hundred years ago, owing to a dispute as to who was the 
rightful Dai—one section of the community favouring the 
claim.sof Daud while the other favoured Sulcman- A 
large portion of the Sulemaoi Bohra sect is stilled 
on the western coast of Arabia, where their spiritual 

head exercises independent authority over a considerable 

tract of territory. Though not numerous In India 
the Sulemani Bohra sect has attained great social and 
intellectual eminence. The late Mr, Justice Badruddin 
Tyabji was a member of the commuaity, which can claim 
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to hav.^ supplied Bombay with her first Mubainniadnn 
barrister^ her first Muhammadan solicitor audt her first 
Muhamm^dafi doctor and en|rinccr# The Bohras, who 
are found in most of the town^ of Gujarat and Kothrawar» 
in Bombay and the DeecaOp and in Siairti Chlna^ Arabia 
and AfncHi are cKcellent business men and are engaged 
in every branch of trade and commerce from retail deal¬ 
ing and tin-working to broking, contracting and the 
exploitation of industrtesJ 

The Khojas are descended from Hinducon%'erts of Cutchi 
Gujarat and Kathiawar and profess the Shin Muhammadan 
creed. They form one of the most important and Interest¬ 
ing sectinns of the various races that are permanently 
located in this city and pay tribute in varicius forms 
to the Aga Khan as their spiritual or religious head- As 
a class the Khojas have raised themselves from obscurity, 
poverty and illiteracy to prominencei wealth and Intel¬ 
ligence during the last hundred years r and though their 
religious observances and sectarian peculiarities have 
sometimes been disturbed by members of the community 
who have risen up as reformers, the bulk of the community 
remains firm in its allegiance to the direct descendant ol 
the sixth Imam. They spend iheir wealth freely upon 
themselveSp upon entertainments and upon charities 
and resemble the Parsts in that they provide liberally for 
their poor and are ever ready to find employment for 
.^ticb as are willing to work. Their bu.^inessis conducted 
with n mintmum of expenditure; their offices or fied/ns'* 
are on the verandahs of their houses in Samuel street or 
Khoja mohoila I their staff of clerks is small* they are 
generally their own hankersi and with a few exceptlons 
ncither borrow^ nor lend money. Of late years the Khojas 
have taken far more freely to education than in the days 
when they first set their steps upon the path of pros* 
perity, and one of the strongest proofs of their general 
advancement is to he found in the improved position w*hich 

Mr#. Pollans dfjLcrEfaed the BombAy BoUm in iS^gi ?he 
jwdlar ef tlbc AUd HARtilma in hli AV» 

Mpeakd 4if thAE **^remBiHkfib]e mce ot meti nJUrwd the Bdhrn who 
Bilthaugh MuhiunetLidAnA in retigiun are jmwi'm femlarenp mAnnera 
.‘irKl ifcniuip" 
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Kho]a women hold within the family circle. They arc not 
confined to are given a distinct voice in the 

family councllsp while multiplkaticm of wives and a readi¬ 
ness to resort to divorce arc characteristics almost nn- 
knoiva to the community^ A second marriage dnring the 
life time of a first wife is only contracted when long 
experience proves the unlikelihood of the first w'ife 
becoming a mother^ and when in consequence (he 
family name and w'calth are threatened with oblivion. 
The education of Khoja girls is making appreciable pro¬ 
gress and, speaking generally, the women of this com¬ 
munity can hold their own in intelligence with the 
women of any other community in Bombay^ 

The Muhammadans of Bombay observe a variety of 
festivals, chief among which are the follosiing* The 
also called ChMa /^uMf is cele¬ 
brated on the last Wednesday of the month of Safari 
which day the Prophet is supposed to have hied himself 
to a pleasaunce on the ouiskirls of Mecca. In conse¬ 
quence the Muhammadans on this day go picnicking in 
the gardens and open spaces of the ii^land and distribute 
bread to the poor. One of the most favourite resorts is 
the Victoria Gardens which is croivded on this day w'ith 
Muhammadans of all classes and their famlUes. An¬ 
other festal occasion is the fd-f-Vt/adai or birthday of the 
Prophetf which falls on the twelfth day of the month 
Radt-ui-iipva/ and IS celebrated by the recitation of the 
Mauiad S/iarf or tale of the Sacred Birth, by the i]]umi- 
nation of houses and mosques, by the preparation of 
special food, by alms-giviug to the pootf and by the 
offering of or special prayers to God. The ortho¬ 

dox also visit hlahim on this day and make their devu- 
tions to the sacred hair of the beard of the Prophet w'hich 
IS preserved in the shrine of Saint Makhdum Fakih Ali. 
The festival falls on the eleventh day of the month 

and really lasts for the tea previous days. 
During this period the Jiara AfaJiiSf which contains the 
li/e^history of Sayad Sheikh Abdul Kadar Jilani, is recit¬ 
ed at religious gatherings and private houses. 

On the night of the tenth day all mosques and houses 
are illuminated and^ when the final portion of the Jiara 



Majlij 15 condudedv -sweetmeats are freely dl-Stri- 

buted to those who attend and to relations and friends^ 
Throughout the tnonthp indeed^ the orthodox Musatman 
feasts hi5 rclattoos and friends and bestows food or cloth* 
iDg* upon the poor ; and m many cases a certain portion 
of his income is contributed to, a fund formed for the 
celebrailon of this feast of charity and good- wIlL Much 
I he same procedure is followed on the 
which falls on the lwenty*sixth day of the month of 
The S/iiilhn-Bar/ji which falls on the ni^ht of the four- 
lecntli day Shadan is character!seed by the preparation 
of -Special dishes^ which are distributed to the poor after 
the recltatton of the /^afi/in or prayers for the dead and 
by the feasting of friends and relations. Throughout the 
night special prayers arc offered^ and while the 

older members of the community wend their way to the 
cemeteries to place flowers on the tombs of ihelr rmces- 
tors^ the children and youths hie them to the sea.sborc 
for a display of fireworks. There are distinct points of 
resemblance bciiwccn the of Islam and the 

AIA'Si^eien Or AH Souls* Day of the Christian w cst. Great¬ 
er than this festival is the which falls on the 

first day of Throughout the preceding month 

of a general fast is observed, prayers known 

7 hravf‘/i are offered la the mosques nnd the fCoran /CAam 


js recited. The Id marks the close of the fast, 

and in consequence every Musalaian dons new raiment 
and repairs to the mosque, nad i here after foregathers 
with his friends and relations and bids them God-speed. 
It is a day of whole'hcarted rejoicing and feasting ; hands 
and tom-toms are much In evidence ; and the children 
are taken by their parents and relatives to the markets 
and stalls and presented with toys and sweetmeats 
known as /du The following day, known as Bas-fd, is 
also a gala-day for the children of the Muslimin. The 
theatres and the dancing-girls of the city reap a fair har¬ 
vest on this occasion. Urdu plays like Dri-Farosh draw' 
mormous audiences, and the divankAanas of Foras road 
and the neighbourhood are $w eptj garnished and brightly- 
Ughted for the benefit of the Memons. Arabs, Konkanls, 
and others of the Faith^who come to while away an hour or 
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two amid the strains of the sartn^^i and the mufHed bour¬ 
don of the tom-tomp On the ni^ht of the twenty-sixth of 
/^atmsan falls the S/mS-^^Kadar when the mosques and 
other religious edihces are brightly illnminatedi prayers 
and a^re offeredp and presents of clothes and 

money are made to the widow, the orphan and the 
beggar from the proceeds of the Jakat^ which is a tax 
of 3| per cent, on earningSp freely demanded aEid as freely 
given. The /d^i~Ba^r falls on the tenth day of the 
and is characterized^ like Ramsatt Id^ by prayer in the 
mosques. When the prayers arc concluded, QurduKSs 
or sacrifices are offered by those who can afford li 
between the tenth and thirteenth days of the month. 
These sacrifices* which may consist of a goat^ cow or 
camcL are in e^ence a kind of talisman for life, a goat 
representing one life and a cow or camel seven livcsr 
Children spend the day in merry-making as on the Bam- 
3£f rt idm 

The greatest annual Muhammadan festival is the 
Muharrnm or period of mourning for Hasan and Husein« 
The following account by an eye-witness* gives some 
idea of a festival which is regarded by the Shia Muham¬ 
madans as a real period of mourning and by the Sunni 
Muhammadans as nn occasion for frolic and mummery', 
ba^ed largely upon spirit-beliefs and ghost-scaring 
borrowed from Hinduism^ Although the regular 
Muharram ceremonic.^ do not commence until the fifth day 
of the Muharram moon, the Muhammadan quarters of 
the city are astir on the first of the month. From morn 
till eve the streets are HI led with bands of boys, 
and sometime^ gifl^r blowing raucous blasts on hollow 
bamboos, which are adorned with a tin fianjftt —the 
sacred open hand emblemattcal of the Prophet, his 
daughter Fatima, her husband .4U and their two martyred 
sons. The sacred five, in the form of the outstretched 
hand, adorn nearly all Muharram symbols, from the toy- 
tnimpet and the banner-pole to the hor^e-shoe rod of 

7*r«wj trf Fcbniary^, l^oB, ♦■The Boe^bny Muharram^ 

Stray Scene*/' by El^ensis,,'^ Tbe chief feature aftheSbiA 
MuhArmm is Ibe passiOn-play and hreasE-beating which lakes 
place ft H. H. the Aga Khan'e hooie m Sfaiagtici. 
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tht devotee iUid the domed bEer. Vouthss, preceded by 
drummers and clarionet-players, wander through the 
strcet^'i faying all the shop-keepers under cotitributlofi 
for stibscriptlons ; the well-to-do house-holder sets him¬ 
self to bodd a or chEtrlty-foiintaiu In otie corner 

of his verandah or ou a site somewhat removed from the 
fairway of traffic i while a ronttnual stream of peopte 
ai9icted by the evil eye flows into the courtyard of the 
Bara I mam Chilla near the Nall Bazaar to receive absolu¬ 
tion from the pcacock^feather brush and sword there 
preservedr Meanwhile in almost every street where a 
is being preparedi elegiac discourses (w/as) are 
nightly delivered up to the tenth of the month by a rrmulvi, 
who draws from Rs* to Ra- coo for his live nights' 
description of the martyrdom of Husein * w^hile but a little 
distance away boys painted to resembk ligers leap to 
rhythm of the dmnit and an Arab mummer with a split 
bamboo shatters Uic nerves of the passer-by by ^suddenly 
cracking It behind hisi back» The Fact that this Arab 
usually takes up a strong position near a suggests 

the idea that he must originally have represented a guar¬ 
dian or scapegoatt designed to break, by means of his 
nbuse^ buffoonery and laughter, the spell of the spirits who 
long forquiirtcrs in the rich mimic tomb j and the fact that 
the croWitbf who come to gaze in admiration on the 
never retort or round upon him for the sudden fight or 
anger that he evokes^i gives one the impression that the 
crack of the bamboo is in their belief a potent scarer of 
unhoused and malignant spirits. 

“Turn off the main thoroughfare and yon may perhaps 
find a lean Mnsiilman, w^ith a green silk skull-cap, sitting 
In a raised recess In front of an urn in which frankin¬ 
cense Is burning. He has t.aken a vow to be a Duf^t or 
bridegroom, that la to say son-in-law to Imam Hu^m. 
during the Mubarram. There he sits craning his neck 
over the smoke from the nrn and swaying from side to 
sidct while at intervals three companions who ^tiat 
beside him give vent to a cry^ of /ffluifi If dtffli 
din tcry din for the friendship of the twelve Imams)* 
Then on a sudden the friends rise and bind on lo the 
Dula^s chest a pole surmounted wuth the holy hand, place 
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In his hand b buncli of p^acock^s feathers, and lead him 
thus bound and ornamented on to th^ hi^fhway. Almost 
on the threshold of his passai^c a Parijahi Mtisalman 
comes forward to consult himH ** Away, away cry the 
friendSt *^*(this is a new tree), meaninif 

ihereby that ihe man is a new spirit-house and has never 
before been possessed. A little further on the process!on^ 
which has now swelled to considerable sizcp is stopped by 
a Muhammadan from Ahmedna^^ar who seeks relief. He 
places his hand upon the Dula^s shoulder and asks for a 
Repeat the creed/^ murmurs the briiicj^room ; 
** Repeat the Dunid** (prayers for the Prophet) say the 
Dula^s supporters ; and all present commence to repeat 
the Kaima^ (creed) and the Oaruif- Then tumingr to the 
Muhammadan who Stopped him the bridegroom of Husein 
cries Sheikh ^luhammad, thou art possessed by a 
Djinn : come to my shrine on Thursday next/' and with 
these words sets forth again upon his wanderings. In 
the Bhendi Uazaar a Mhar vi^oman corner forward for 
enlightenment^ and the Dula, after repeating the KnhunAf 
promises that she tsill become a mother before the year 
expires ; while close to Phul Gali a Konkani Musalman 
woman, who has been possessed for six months bya witcii 
is Hicked thrice w^ith the peacock-feather brush 
and bidden to the Dula^s sbrine on the follow'lng Thursday. 
So the Du la fares gradually forward, now stopped bv a 
Knnbi with a sick child, now’ by some Musalman mill- 
hands, until he reaches the Btsmillab shrine, where he falls 
forward on his face with frothing mouth and convulsed 
body* The friends help the spirit which rncks him to 
depart by blow ing into his car a few verses of the Koran ; 
whereat the Dula* after a possession of about four hours, 
regains consciousnessp looks around in surprise, and 
retires to his home, fatigued but at last sane* 

** Wherever a toih or tomb is being built there gather 
all the Muhartam performers^ the Nal Sahebs or Lord 
llorse-Shoes, the tigers^ and the mummers of proteaii 
disguise. The spo t becomes an AA/mda or tryst at which 
the tomb-builders entertain all comers with draughts of 
or sugared water, but not with betel which has 
no place in seasons of mourning. Here for example comes 
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a band of Marathas and Kamatliis with bells upon 
their ankles, who form a ring in front 0 / the fittia while 
their leader chants in a loud voice 

*■ AUf se Altah^ Be se Biituillah, Jam ie meri jan. 

Tajun Inmm Husetn hi tyww dharitn 1" 

“ Alif for Allah, B for Bismillah, J for my life- A'' 
offering is this to Hosein I 

The chorus take op the refrain at intervals ; and then an 
distant drumming heralds the approach of a fresh party, 
they repeat the Muharram farewell, Inhki Httsem 
(Love of Husflin). and pass away with the answer of the 
tryst-folk, “ Yadi Ifutem " [Memory of Husein) still 
ringing in their ears. The new party is composed of 
Bombay Musalman youths, the tallest of whom carries 
an umbrella made out of pink, green and white paper, 
under which the rest crowd and sing the following coup- 
let, relating to the wife and daughter of Husein ; 

ne Satdnah se taka, Tam ho hAabor hat 

Baba gtw man f" 

“ Bano said unto Sakinah, Have you heard that 

j^onr Cftther is dead ? _ 

» This party in tom yielda place to a band of pipers and 
drummers, accompanying men who whirl torches round 
iheir head so skilfully tliat the eye sees tiaoght but 

moving circle of flame : and they .1 

Musalman men and boys disguised as Konkani fishc ■ 
men and fishwives, who chant elegies to Hosem and keep 
the rhythm bv swinging to and fro small earthen^ts 
pierced to serve as a lamp. The last troupe, dressed m 
long yellow shirts and loose turbans, represent S« ami 
Nafayan priests and pass in silence before the glittering 

simulacrum of the Martyr's tomb. 

*■ The most curious feature of the Muharram celebra¬ 
tion is the foystering and brawling of the tetis 
bands which takes place for two or three nights after ^ 
fifth day of the month. Each street has ^ . 

ready to parade the various quarters of the city an ^ 
with the bands of riv^l streets. 1 f the rivalry is g^- 
^"moured. little harm accrues t but if. - ^ 
the case feelings of real resentment are cherished, h«il, 
Irl a'^o be broken and the leaders find themselves 
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consigned to the care of the police, [t is difficult to see 
the connection between these brawling' street-companies 
and the lamentation for Hnsan and Husein ; but the 
rivalry between the various mohoihs recalls the free 
fighting which used once to take place between the 
various quarters of Gujarat and Kathiawar tow'ns during 
the Holi I estival, while the beating, shouting and general 
pandemonium evoked by the folis are probably akin to 
the extravagance once practised at the beating of the 
bounds in Scotland and are primarily designed to scare 
away evil-spirits from the various quarters of the city. 
The tfilu are indeed a relic of pure Hinduism,^f 
aboriginal spirit-belief, and have in the course of centuries 
been gradually associated with the great Muhammadan 
Festival of Tears. Originally they can have had no 
connection with the Muharram and are in essence as 
much divorced from the lamentation over the slaughter 
at Karbela as are the Mummers, the Nal Sahebs and the 
Lords of the Conchshell of the modem 

celebration from the true Muhammadan who wanders back 
from the sea-shore uttering the cry of grief, 

” Aihida, re atbida, ya ffusein (tlbfda ! ” 

'* Farewell, farewell, ah I my Husein, rarctvcll! ” 

The Muhammadans of Bombay observe several fairs, 
which follow the lunar calendar and therefore vary ici 
date from year to year. Leaving aside the great Mahim 
fasr' the chief ones arethe Malanggad Urus on the 
ijth of the month Muharram (February) in honour of 
Haji Abdul Rahiman or Bava Malang, urhich takes place 
at Malanggad in the Kolaba District and is visited by 
large numbers of Bombay Muhammadans ; the Matunga 
fair which takes place at the Shrine of Sheikh Misri in 
hewn on the nth of Shauval j the Jangli Pir fair which 
takes place in the north of the island on the 14th Jamad-ui- 
Akiicr ; two fairs at Colaba, one on the ibtli Rajab, the 
other on the lOth in honour of two Pirs who are 

buried there; the Surti Moholla fair, in honour of 
Sheikh Bahaudin Chishti and Karim Shah, which takes 
place on the r4th S&far\ the Fir Pa'v fai r on the ijtb of 

Inters! Mahim Fair »ee Places and Obfcet> of 
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\ and fairs at Sooapur, Gmll Hohollat 
Khandia MatioUltp Jamli MobolJap ChanbJ Moholla, 
Dongrj, at Bori Bandar (Iwhind ihe Victoria Terminus) 
in honour of BismillMli Shahi a Portug^uese convijrt to 
and fairs at the tibnnes of Haji All and Mama 
Hajiyani (Mother piJ^rlm) near the Hornby V’^ellard. At 
most of theiiO fairs interest centres round the tomb of the 
Saint in whose memory the fair is held and thither fare 
Muhammad-ans of all denominations to make vows or 
offer thanks for ^ood fortmie. Outside the .shrine a re 
lilaMs and booths of every description, designed to altract 
the attention of the crowd, while the children of the com¬ 
munity spend a happy day Rying kites Or taking rides on 
Che itierry-go-round« and swing-boata. 

Another feature of Bombay Muhammad an life is the 
musical club, where a company of friend^ will meet 
together to pass the time in playing and singings 
varying the amusement with games of cards, s^afranf 
(draughts), Jama and cAaNran Occasionally the mem*’ 
bers of these clubs collect a subscription among 
themselves and arrange a gala-night, to which 
friends from outside are invited, a nautch-girr 
being usually engaged on such occasions lo give her 
repertoire of songs. There are again other cluhsi com¬ 
posed of men who claim to be poets (S^aiV) and who 
meet together to read and recite verses of their own 
composition. So life passes for the Muhammadans of 
Bom hay ii-—the days of toil pleasantly varied by festi- 
vnH and fairs x and even when business is brisk and the 
day seems hardly long enough for the settlement of the 
myriad details of work, they never forget to devote a 
certain period of the morning and evening to prayer 
which is better than sleeps 

Of the night side of life in the city much might be 
written. Wander down this street and watch the hated 
//ijdoi (eunuchs) clapping iheir hands m the manner 
peculiar to them* The Muhammadan shop-keeper hears 
them and without a word hands out a coin us a bribe to 
them to pASii along, Thus^ and in other less reputable 
ways, do these human anomalies cam their iivelibood i 
forp although the public shuns them as a classp they are 
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permitted to take a. part In such festivals as the Muharram 
Lind are even called in at the time of child-birth to 
son^s and act ai scarers of the evil-spirits which are 
ever abroad on such occasions. The professional 
vis»ionary or si^ht-seer is also a feature of urban life. He 
can throw himself at will into a kind of epileptic trance 
and while in that condition will answer questions as to 
the future which the credulous put to him. All manner 
of persons belongoing: to the lower classes visit him in his 
narrow attic, filled with the most pungent frankincense 
lumesi and for an expenditure of a few annas can obtain 
f^uidance as to their future conduct or informiition of 
what is happening In distant placeSp The opium^fubs of 
the city draw their patrons from wndely-dilfering classes. 
Among the groups of four or five persons w'ho cluster 
round the Bame in which the cpium-juice is burnt before 
Insertion in the pipe jou will find Sikh embroiderers from 
[.ahorct Sidis from Zanzibar, ^ughals from Persia^ tea- 
shop-keeperS;, ^N-^ellersi hawkers^ Maratbas, Native 
Christians and men from Gujarat; for the opium^club 
destroys ah caste-prejudices and renders the votaries 
of the black smoke’' careless of social obligations.. 
Perhaps the most pitiful sight of all is the streets 
where the women cluster like caged birds behind the bars, 
awaiting the meagre w^age of shame. They are largely 
Mharsfrom the Deccan or Dheds from Gujarat and hold 
a very different and far lower position than the trained 
Naikins, the Marw adi, Bene-Israeland Musalman dancing- 
girls w^ho live in some style In the nclghbourhaod of 
Kalbadcvl road and Grant road! and arc engaged to sing 
in privsite houses or at public native entertainments. 
Many of the latter have been well grounded In Urdu and 
Persian classics and freely spend the comparatively large 
Incomes which they earn in singing and dancing in charity 
nod on religious objects- They are formed into a regular 
JiiTTmf or sisterhood, presided over by one of the older 
members of the class, nod In addition to participating in 
the ordinary festivals of the faith which they profe^-'^ are 
wont to give entertainments known as On these 

□ccastons a dancing-girl Avill invite all her personal friends 
in the ^JMin/to her house and after feasting them avisbly 
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calls Upon them in turn to sin^ and dance. This latter 
portion of the entertamment is open to the public and the 
money received from those present is regarded as the 
private perquisite ol the organiser of the who 

susbscquently divides the amount between herself and 
her Usinds (tnti».iciaTis) in the proportion of 10 annas and 
G annas respectively in the rupee« According to her 
means each datlcmg^girl supports 3 or 4 musicians^ who 
:iCCompany her songs on the and the dram. They 

are given lodging and food and a certain fixed proportion 
of the earnings iiud in return perform various minor 
services for their patron^ Excluding the pure Naikius of 
Gosi and Kanara there is a tendency among Hindu and 
Bene-lsrael dancing-girls to stylo themselves Mu sal mans 
and even embrace the Musalmati faiths in consequence 
possibly of the fact that n hluhammadanj no matter what 
his or her caste or clasSt is always assured of decent 
burial after death and can count upon other Muham¬ 
madans in the same or street to arrange that 

the death-ceremonies are properly performed. The 
life of the city at uight has many strange features, [n 
Madanpura the Sidis may bo found indulging in one ot 
the noisy revels, which constitute their only relaxation, 
and which have the eHect of W'orklng them into a state 
bordering upon frenzy. They have four chief dances, 
which are said to be of African origin and, when proper¬ 
ly performed| to induce the spirit of divination. They 
are danced to the accompaniment of a shrill pipe and 
quaint drumsi shaped like a cannon with a parchment- 
mcuthj astride each of which members of the company 
sitp while the rest of the SidI first men. then 

udincni and then both sexes together, dance round 
them for three or four hours. At intervals a bundle of 
straw is lighted, and the heads of the drums are pushed 
into the flamc.^ to tighten up the parchment. In the 
middle of the dancing-circle stands the Sidi Pateini or 
head*woman of the tribe^ now beating time to the rhythm 
of the music, now encouraging the dancers wnth loud 
words of approval or slapping a drummer to arouse his 
failing energy* As the night advances the professional 
shampooer or masi^ur commences his rounds + uttering 
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peculiar cry to warn the wjlkcful householder that 
for the modest sum of four annas the wanderer wtlj 
induce sleep by g^ently kneading' the niu^le:^. At another 
|Htmt one may hear the echo of the luek-songs which are 
chanted through the livelong night on the occasion of a 
birth Of marriage^ and In yet another direction the long- 
drawn cr)' of the wandering Fakir* who begs the where¬ 
withal to carry blni lo Mecca* greets the ear- During 
the hot season when the houses are too hot to sleep in^ 
the pavemeots of the city are crowded with sheeted 
forms* each lying as nearly as possible with the head 
towards the north for fear qf the anger of the Pole-star. 
For in the words of an old adage : 

** AY£/ir mua/ /fai fiar A'v/b bar^'is 7 m/iin f ^ 

** The Kibla forgiveSt but the Pole-star never I " 

The life* customs, and history of the Farsis of Bombay 
arc so well-known th*4x no special^ description of them 
seems required'i. Let it suffice to remafk that the cus¬ 
toms of even the low'er classes have undergone an im^' 
mense change during the last hundred yeara* Formerly 
early marriage was a common characteristicp with its 
accompaniment of strife between the mother-in-taw and 
daughter-in-law, and in spite of a general feeling against 
polygamy it was not uncommon for a Parsi of the eight¬ 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries to marry a second 
wife during the Life-time of the first* The medTcal skill 
of the community, which is now sq weH-knownt was at 
that date In Its infancy ; and^ following the Hindu be¬ 
lief* most diseases were regarded as spirit-possession;^ 
to be obviated and exorcised by thc-aid of Brahmans nnd 
Musa]man Sayads^ This was particularly the case with 
hysteria, which was very prevalent among young womsn 
as a result of ill-usage^. The Par-ii dress has also under¬ 
gone a great metamorphosis during the last fifty years, 
and most upper-class Parsis have adopted the European 

i For m. full b^cduiO 0f (hr Parnia coat^lt :^Hcber'« loftmcj- 
lit, 98* Tmns. Bomb, Lit, Sot- I; BnmtULy Timei of JStb 

>853. l-ebroary iSbeiind z^th Df!£oinber iBSti Dosahhoy 
FrMinji'i l^iatory of the Fkraiji; BomUmy GueUeor, iX, P*r1 IL 
(GujBTAt PcipulBtiofi) j Les PMh by Mba Mefiant. 

■ K* N„ reminlihreneea in the Timft p/Imdiaf 
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Mylc of - in th^ course of Iwo generations- 

writes Mr. K. N. Kabraji, ■* the licnd-dress of the Parsis 
ha.^ undergone various changes. The orthodos turban 
of Old was a heavy bundle, consisting of many yards 
of doth wrapped round the head. The weight of the 
turban was accounted a measure of the dignity and 
respectability of the ivcarer. One can get an idea of 
rt from the portraits now eatani of the progenitors of the 
Oadysett, Wadia, Banaji qud other families. But the 
burden was after aJi too heavy to bear, and a reduction 
in weight was gradually made until at last the head¬ 
dress took the form of mere skeletons of turbans, made 
of cloth mounted on pasteboard. Subsequently Piirai 
merchants from China Introduced a round faced turban 
with it facing of a particular kind of silk doth. Again 
the distinguished poet and orientalist. Multa Phero^e, 
put on a round fiheti/a jr shawl wrapped round a blood- 
red cap, and this fashion was readily adopted by the 
young. It has undergone quite n transforaiation in 
recent years, having been grcntly reduced in bulk and 
ivcight. , 4 t present it is made up of the English hat 
(df., the hard black or brown felt hnt) with a ring round 
it in place of the customary brim. In the old days Parsi 
turban-makers drove a very good business, among them 
being jamsu Pagadlwata, well-known for his skill in 


cotijuring. acid Dady the hunchback who in spite of 
his physical deformity was a skilful gymnast,'* 

Pars! drama is a groivth of not more than sixty years, 
Its first proitioters being young Elphinstone College 
student.-!.- The Farsi knowledge of the dramatic art was 
borrowed from the htindus, who entirely composed the 
companies playing in the early portion of the nineteenth 
century. At the present date more than one company of 
Parsi artistes has acquired a well-deserved reputation 
among the theatre-goers of the city ; but with the excep¬ 
tion of one company all the femaie roles are, in accordance 
w ith Hindu custom, played by Parsi youths and boys. 

The first definite notice of the Farsi community lit 
Bombay appears to be the statement of Streynsham 
Master, made within three years from the date of the 
cession of the island by the Portuguese, which runs as 
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follows:—“ Here 7 s nlsb some P^irsees, but iJjcy ure btely 
come since the English held the Island .'intj are most 
of them weavers and have not yet any place to do their 
devotion in or to bury tbeir dead.”' During the iSifi 
century very large numbers of Parsis immigrated into 
Bombay and to them ivas largely due the development of 
the trade of the port. The first Parsi to visit Chiuii 
was Hirji jivaji Readymoncy in 1756, «nd iie was foiinwed 
by Jamseiji jejeebhoy, who made four voyages prior to 
1.^7. In ryWo the Parsis in Bombay numbered about 
3,000; but this number was augmented by a great immi¬ 
gration from Gujarat In 1790, consequent upon a severe 
tamine in that area. By i8ri the community numbered 
more than lo.oco, possessed landed property, and uero 
partners in most of tbc big mcrcantite firms as well as 
ship-builders and ship-owners. The 19th century wit¬ 
nessed the further progress of the community in profes¬ 
sional and commercial occupations, and since 1S65 they 
have played a leading part in developing the milt industry. 
The social progress of the community was indirectlv 
responsible for the passing of ttvo .special Acts in 1S64, 
the ParsJ Marriage and Divorce Act and ihe Farsi Suc¬ 
cession Act. The community possesses 4 Atash Bchrams, 
35 Agiarfesiind 7 Towers of Silence in Bombay city. 

The character of the houses in Bombay has undergone 
a considerable change during the last century and a half. 
Fryer described them in 1675 as 'Mow and thatched with 
ole.-rsof the eocoanut trees, all but a few the Portugal.s left 
and some few iheCompiiny built. The custom-house and 
warehouse are tiled and plastered and instead of gla.vs use 
panes ofoyster shells for their wiiiilowa." When the Easi 

India Company bad firmly established itself in the island 
and nuirchants of various cl asses com me need to immigrase 
in large numbers, substunlial houses built of durable male- 
nal and planned to give ample nccommodation beg.an tvi 
i^sein theareaswith^;,, and without the Port walls, 
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Gmbarn* writing o( Bombay at the coinnieiii:cinejit of tlie 
nineteenth century remarked that "" the dvvellftig:^ of the 
rich native.^ are surrounded by verandabst cquaHy neces¬ 
sary tog^nrd against the intemperate heat of the sun and 
the monsoon rains. They are generally puinled in flowers 
and leaves of a green or red colour ^ ttiosc of the Hindus 
have usually some of the fables of their mythology repre- 
4?fented on their walls* "J'he houses are iieccssaHly of 
great e^ctent because^ if a man bas twenty sons, they all 
continue to Uve under the same roof even when married. 
The lower classes content themselves w'ith small buts^ 
mostly of clay and roofed ivith cadjun, a mat made of the 
leaves of the palmyra or cocoaout tree plaited together. 
Some of these huts are so snnill that they only admit of a 
man's sitting upright in them mid barely shelter his feet 
when he lies down. There is usually a small garden 
round each honsej containing a few herbs and vegetables 
a plaJntain tree and a cocoantiL or two/* Most of the 
iipperelays dwelling-houses of this dale outside the walls 
had one storey only, but were fairly lofty/ while the 
height of houses within the Fort w as strictly limiicd by 
Regulation ill of The public buildings were more 

useful than elegant;; the richer natives Jived in large houses 
built very close together; while the dwellings of Kuropeaas 

ivhich were planned as far uss possible on Western lines 
with TiVicio verandahs ivere on ihe whole not so comforl- 
uble as the villas which they erected in and nronnd 
Mazagon^ Parcl and Mahim^ and to which they were 
accustomed Eo resort during the hot Heason** Bishop 
Meber speaks la 1*134 houses m the Fort being 

largCj handsome and generally of three or four storeys 
high with tvooden vcmndnhs supported by wooden pillars 
projecting one above another* The pillars and fronts of 
the verandahs were beautifully carved/* House-rent at 
this date was roughly half what it was in Calcutta*^ 

* rui* Ctinbli'si Origin of ^mbny, p. 4^ 

» Forhea^ Oriental Mempir^, J, 15J* 

» Captain Seely'* Wondera of EUora- Mr*. Elwood t^^armtivc 
tvf an CHcrhUid JooiTIcyt 18^) alio Ensiuicns ** iho wooden 
wtlh llicirverandahftp venelajui blindii and heaiy' sloptni^ 

foofs* covered with life*, giving iheitl a SwisH^ rather than an 
Oriental appearance* ' 
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M. Fonmniisr. wlio describeU u journey in India in 1844, 
gives a somewhat idealistic account of the houses of 
Bombayatthisdate.' <‘L'iledeBenibay"het^Tite 3 -*a 
huit mines do longueur sur qiiatre dc largcur.eiest coupee 
en tous sens par des routes bien entretenues, surles bords 
desqucUcs les tnaisons st succident sans interruption. 
[I n’esl pas dif&cile de distinguer eelles qui sonl habittcs 
par les indigenes de eelles oh vtveni les Europdens et 
quelqucs riches marehands du pays. Les premidres soni 
de petitcshutlesrapprochcvs les unes desautres, dotitles 
mufs sont converts en naltcs, tardls que les autres ea- 
touries de jardins, placies de ta miuiidre la plus avanta- 
geusc, meubkds avec I use, garde nt cn mdme temps un 
apparence de fratcheur et de aimplicitd rusi’ique. L'en- 
trde eat ordinal re me tit dccordd de pavilions, de colonnes. 
do vodtes rocouvertes de plantes grimpantes d'une mag- 
niiique verdure dmailke des plua belles flours. Pendant 
la nuit des lampes nombreiiscs hrfllent dans la galeric 
qui ceint tes habitations, auissi blen que dans lea salles 
iQujoursouvertcs.et ees illuminations leur donnent I'appa- 
rence dcfi palais dicriLs dans les Contes de fies," Many 
of the houses built about the middle of the nineteenth 
century had a wooden framework, and in some cases 
the walls were wholly of wood. The insecurity of ihc-se 

structures resulted duiing the ten years ending i((6ain 

a great many accidents which were not wholly obviat¬ 
ed by the introduction of building laws. Subsequent to 
the Share Mania the old Style of Bombay house commenced 
to disappear in response lo the ever-increasing demand 
for accommodation, and the local capitalists and builders 
begun to erect houses divided into a plurality of compart- 
(neots without any consideration for air or light. The 
1^1 fifty years have bten characterised by an enormous 
expansion of the restdcnlijal at*!ap by the occupation of 
many privately owned frontagea at Colaha^ the Fort, 
Chaupatl, Walk^shwaiTp and Cuitiballa Hill, and by The 
timltipUcation of lofty and many-storeyed buildings j 
while ihc outbreak of plague in iSgib resulted in the 
flight of the rich and better-class population to healthier 


^ VnyaE® iLainiS VXfide IT. 
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outlying loc^lkies ^ncJ In the e vacua lion of the bu^^ici- 
i^uartefs of the crty by all save those whose daity work 
obliges them to live there, fn iSys the number of occu¬ 
pied houses was ; in iSSf* sS.jrsj and in 1901* 

20,12^.' 

According to the census of 19061 there were 33^367 
occupied houses and 10^633 unoccupied houses in Bombay. 
The sections actually containing the largest number of 
houses are Mahim, Varli .ind Sion ; but Chakin, Kama- 
thfpura, Bhuleshwnr and ^nd Nagpada are marked fay 
the greatest density of houses per acre* The average 
number of houses per acre in these section.^ 13 and the 
average number of inmates per bouse in Bombay is 30.* 
Bungalows are most numerous in Walkeshwar and 
L^Iahalakshmf^ chaw^ls in Byculla, ttlhetwadl, Girgaum^ 
Mahalakshmi, Tar wadi t Pare I, and %^arli; Mandvi and the 
Market contain a very Inrge number of houses used partly 
as godowns; while Mahim^ Varli and Sion contain the 
largest number of huts of a primitive type. These will 
gradually disappear as the City tmprovemcut Schemes 
in the north of the island reach completion. Accord¬ 
ing to the census of 1901 nearly half the total num¬ 
ber of houses I whether chawls^ hulii or dwellings ol a 
better contain a ground-Roor only ; those with one 

or two upper fioors number about 13,000; those with 
three and four upper doors number respectively 3 hOog 
and ^lOOo; w^hile 6iS comprise five floors and 76 comprise 
si^ or seven doors. Storeyed houses, w^hich are built 
rather for the benefit of the owner^s pocket than with an 


* The rapid incrcan^ inrent« and the overerowdtn^ in the city 
have nlto resulled in late years in drivinfr the middle-ela^fica OKI 
tatbc aubur^i where mjiny large houseaand chawk have li«n 
er»^eted^ Thiii is pamriariy ndticcable between Banilora and 
rivli on the Ri B. and C* t. Rnplirajand between Kurift aud Thana 
on IheG* I. B. Railway! 

’ No classiScntion of bousea wan altempted In the ceniot of 190b. 
Aecerdihg to I he cenaU'^ of 1901 the faausrs 3 ti the inland 

were eumpofed of 1,^3 bculgalowS; 3,303 cbawlii 19,910 direltinga 
of other typen ; 73:3 hquee«ji uied partly U dwelling and partly aa 
gcidowna:47 churches : 1^1 masjidil 313 templofl i jJ fire-teraplws 
7,496 shops - 77 dharmatphalaA t sbctlp or huts ased aa dwet^ 

ing I 74b htira u«ed aa shopit ; 96 mllti; 372 WorlihOpa ; 4f dlapen^ 
aariea; aj hcMpqtalj p X|I04 godown*: 96 acboola; 3 lauitarial 
S theatrea ; t^yjr stnhks ; officer ; 313 tenia j aPMl 551 eka»ktM^ 
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eye to the tenant's convenience, are most nLimero^s in 

the central portion of the Citj- ^ 

The fclWtig rable shows ihe dassificat^on ofbmld- 
in^s by leoccnents in 19®^! 
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The diatribiilTon of persons by rooms In the same year 

as. foJIo'As ■ tootns occupied by 3 indi- 
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T. 79 > 

84.415 

30 , 7 ii 


,, occupied by® to 9 
indivi duals. 

,, OL'cupicdby lo to ig 

*' individiiaisA 

,, ,, occapiod by 3oitnd 

tnore Individuals** 
Houses recently built and now being built in Bombay 
lack the substantiality of the older style of dwelling, 
in consequence of a more general use of inferior 
material; but they shew Improvement from the archi¬ 
tectural standpoint and art planned more in accordance 
with sanitary requirements. The demand for Increased 
residential accommodation which has subsisted during the 
past few years has resulted in the erectio n of a large nunv 

t rtTKBiiiatWpura, and BycuU* * cetlutis- 
» In Naiftwl- and Byculla sjrCtiOfts, 

» In KharaTolao section. 

» ^h^"al^est*^^o''lion of Hi™ cases wa* in <lir Bycullfc 
SACtipn^ 
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ber of new building's varylftfT in type from the ramshackle 
and jerr>''built chaivl to nesideiices aftuiemble durability. 
The majoritychariicterized by more op less ornate 
frontages, but the commercial spirit of the a(|re which 
deinaiids a higher pctum upon investments, the rise m the 
price of building rmtcrialsaud the high wages of labour 
liavc resulted in some sacrifice of durability. It is with n 
view to counteract the latter tendency ns far ns possi¬ 
ble that the Bombay .Municipnlity is shortly about to 
publish ii new set of building- bye-laws under the Munici¬ 
pal Act. The class and style of tlwelling naturally va^- 
nccording to the status and wealth of the individuel. 
The low'cr classes, almost without exception, live in tene¬ 
ments of a single room in large chawls, which sometimes 
provide a common washing place on each floor and some¬ 
times H uciArint or mttn' in each room. The latter arc in 
great measure responsible for the speedy dilapidation 
of timber frame buildings, as the eonsiftiit soaking from 
the w-ashlng-places produces rapid rot of pillars and 
posts, Hindu clerks on moderate salaries nffcct tene¬ 
ments of two rooms in chawls ; find there is a icudency 
for the old style of Hindu house with its o/Zii and fflosn- 
gAar (middle hall) to disappear under the pressure of 
i^ace and high rents. The richer middle-classes, both 
Muhammadan and Hindu, are found residing in what 
for want of a better term may be called flats, the most 
prominent feature of which is the t/ha/fMana or rccep- 
lion-room. Around this are grouped the kitchen, wash¬ 
ing room, sleeping-rooms and women's apartments, 
which vary in size and number in proportion to the 
wealth of the owner. The upper classes occupy for the 
mosi part ivhole houses, usually built m the case of 
■be Pawis in more or less Europcart style and in 
the case of Bbattins. Banins and Jains on a plan 
which permits of kitchens, washiog-placcs and separate 
women s apartments in the rear-portion of the house. 
Owing to the dimeuky of obtaiaiag sufficient bungalows 
at a reasonable rent the European population has 
had recourse to living in flats on the English model, 
which have sprung up in large numbers m the Fort 
durirtU the l&st ten yffurs. 
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At the census of 1906 the mo^l thkkly populated portion^ 
island were found to be Kumbha rwada^ ^nd Na^jpa- 
tinn- da, Khara Talapp Chakla* Kamathlpura» EJmarkhadt, and 

Bhulesii watp which con tain more than 500 persons per acre. 
The Market and Dhobi Talao sections contain between 
300 and 400 persons to the acre* while less than 50 per 
acre axe found in Upper Col aba, Fort South, Esplanade, 
Walkeshwafi Mahalakshml, Mazag^on, and the 
four most northerly sections.^ The Hindu population 
predominates In all sections except ei^ht. Of these 
and Nagpada, Khara Talao, Umarkhadi and Chakla are 
chiefly occupied by Muhammadans : the northern portion 
of Dhobi Talao and the Fort are in favour with middle 
and lower class Parsi families^: while Upper Colaba and 
the southern porJiiou of the Fort arc the chief European 
centres. Subject to the^e remarks it is impossible to 
de finitely localise any one comm unity > thoug:h certain 
area^ have for many years been rc|^arded as the home 
of certain distinct classes^ Hindu ascetics of all 
classes, for example, hnunt the neij^hbourhood of the 
Walkeshwar and Mahalakshmi temples ; the Goanese 
and Native Christians arc firmly attached to Ca%'ch the 
old horne of some of the earliest converts to Roman 
Catholicism ; the Musa I man hand-weavers known as 
Julhais or Jolahas congregRlc in Madanpura betw-een the 
Riponand Morland roads; the Bene^lsrael who have g^iven 
a name to Samuel street and Israel Moholla are more 
mimerotis m Mandvi, Umarkhadl^ and Dongri than else^ 
where; many dancing-gtrls reside in Khetw’adi^ in Foras 
road and in Falkland road; Parsis and Hindus of the 
mlddleHTlass have of recent years taken to residing 
in Hals m the western portion of Khetw^adi; in the 
neighbourhood of the UmarkhadI Jail and close to Ripon 
road dwell m^y Sidis or African Musalmans; the indus¬ 
trial population is specially numerous in Parel, Byculla 
and Nn^pada ; and the several Kolivadls of the island 


r Fox rcasena mi la vmryhig dcnt\Xy ice MunklpmE Com- 
mi^ioner'j Report on theCenxui cf 1906, p, J3, 

' Since plajfnemttMked the NoKh Feirt iiwlicfi, fiutny Fmrst 
fuaiTlici have remaven ta Grant rnnd. 
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from Coliib^ to Sion shelter the descendants of the abon- 
f^inal colonists of Bombay. The Jains clm^ to Maudvi 
and the Market; Arabs are numerous m Byculfa ; and 
in Gir^aum are the Prnbhus and various classes of Brah¬ 
mans. Since the hrsi appearance of plague In ]Sg6^ an 
increasing number ofEhaltias and several rkli Muham¬ 
madans have deserted the business-quarters of the citj- 
and taken up their residence on Malabar HiJL The 
whole city is now undergoing gradual transformation» and 
signs are not wanting that certain classes of the popula¬ 
tion vvilij ere many years have passed, have moved their 
present area of residence. It seems for example probable 
that the middlc-'cla-sscs w“ill eventually dud more suitable 
accommodation In the northem sections of the Island 
which are now In process of acquisition by the City Im¬ 
provement Trust; the upper classes, particularly the 
Europeans^ who now find great difficulty In obtaining 
suitable accommodation, will perhaps find relief In the 
reclamation of the western forciihore of the island : 
while the whole of the central belt of the Inland between 
Grant road and Naigaqn Cross road will thu'^ be reserved 
for the industrial and lower classes. The population by 
sections is shown In Appendix III to this Chapter.. In 
1906 the harbour, railway and homeless populution 
jointly numbered 3a,240^ 

Tile net variation in the population of Bombay City 
and Island during the period 1S7J—1906 is rccordect at 
3331417 or 51*7 per cent+, of which more than 20 per 
cent, were added between iSyj and ifiSt^ The sections 
which have increased in population by more than 100 per 
cent, are yinhalnkshmi [471 per cenu), Bycullafiya per 
cent.)^ Tarwadi (161 percent). Parel {141 per cenL), 

Sewri (258 per cent,b'ion (164 per cent.h Mahim (118 
per eant.) and Varll (592 per cent.b Tlie'^c sections occupy 
an extenr^ivc area^ and the increase is primarily due to 
the expansion of the mill-lndustry« But for the appear^ 
anceof plague in r8g6 and Its: annual recurrence since 
that date the population of the City and Inland would 
certainly have reached i,ooo,c»o during the last decade. 

According to the census of 1901 of 479,785 male popu- Age* bcx 
IntJon about 37 per cent, were mamed, 39 un-marfied^'|^'l^*^***T^“ 
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and 4 widestetj+ Of females $2 per cent, were 

married 30 nn-marricd and iS widowed. According to 
age periods it appears that children under ten years 
number about 1 igiooo (or 14 per ceuE. of the total popu- 
lation} and are in neaj'ly equal proportion by seK. In 
other age pertodH the proportion ot females to males is 
between 50 and 60 per cent, and the percentage to the 
lolal populatLoa which the dilTerent age periods of both 
sexes bear is H between 10 and 15,^ 63 of persons be¬ 
tween 11 and 40 and 16 of persons over 40^ 

The generat proportion of females to 1,000 males W'ns 
649 in 1873 : 664 in r88i ; 586 in i8gi : ^17 In tgoi : and 
59a in i9Q6i This proportion varies considerably ia years 
of famine nr scanty rainfall when women from Gujarat and 
the Deccan immigrate in search of work^ and on the 
other hand is liable to be upset by a ri.se ia the plague- 
mortality which induces many men to send their wives 
back to the villages of the mnintand^ The practice of 
leaving the family ia the village also fesponslble for the 
low proportion of married females to [pooo married moles, 
which in 1901 wm recorded at 573. The proportion of 

unmarried femiiles to l+ooo unmarried males in the same 

* 

year w^as 466 and of w idowed females to widoived males 
was ^^460. The high proportion in the last named case 
is due to the prevailing prejudice against the remarriage 
of wadow^s. Social reforms how ever are beginning to 
make a little headway among the Hindu population, and 
albeit wudow-remarriage has not so far met with very 
general support^ early marriage has been largely dis¬ 
countenanced. This is particularly noticeable among the 
Prabhus ivhose daughters not infrequently reach the age 
ot 18 or 17 before they enter the bonds of wedlocks 
The male and female population is most numerous 
betw'ecn the ages ao to 35, while those of 40 years of age 
and more form the smallest proportion of the tcnal male 
and female population. A \'ery cons ids ra hie infant morta¬ 
lity serves in some degree to diminish the population at 
the earliest age-period, while the diminution at the last 
age-period is due partly to the fact that urban residence 
with its insanitary conditions does not tend towards the 
prolongation of life and partly to the practice in vogue 
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of ibe aged or infirm hortie to the up- 


i^ouotry. 

lo Bombay, with Us uorivallcd geog:rapliical ;ind mer- Lah^ra^a. 
i-antile posttioop a greattr variety of languages is to be 
found than m any other city* At the census of t^t h 62 
different dialects were recordedp and of these the prln^ 
dpal arc Maj-alhl, spoken by 51 per cent, of the totnl 
popululiionv Gujaratht (including Cutchij spoken bj 
::6 per centik Hiiidiisiani by 15 pccconi*p and English by 
5 per cent. The language of the island is primarily 
Marathi^ which varies appreciably according to the caste 
which speaks it* Thus the Marathi of the Kotis differs 
frofn the Marathi of the V^adv'alsp Soua^^+ Prabhus toid 
Brahmansp while KonkanI Marathi or Gomantakip though 
really a dialect of Marathi* is classed by many ns a so- 
piirate tanguflffe. Id the Marntlii of the Rolls the sibilant 
ltd is oftOO ijhange J to /ifl and ths palatal f/ia anti fAAa tc* 

M and s/ui respective!I>', so that smiAitr becomes fiovAa/’, 
chtHcA {tamarind) becomes sis, char (thtcf) becomes i^r, 
tfAAa/ri'(ufnhrelln) becomes satru and tleather) 

becomes samdt'. in words beginninj; with a conjunct 
consonant, the compound is resolved, f.g., p^rAn for^r»/« 
skirimant for fArt maw/(rich) : while in the atsc of 
conjunct consonants of pure Prakrit orififln the soft puttural 
is occasionally chanfred to the correspondiag soft palatal. 

Thus tsmbi gfiytt (take manpees) become# in the mouth ol 
the Roll uriilutii’a. Again the Rolls, Agris and Blianda- 
ris of Bombay invariably subsiitnto the words yww and A 
for the instrumental and possessive terminations tit and 
fha, so that fynuA (by him) becomes tyapn and majhtt 
(mine) becomes mAA. Konkani or Gomantaki, which Is 
spoken by Goa Christians. Shenvis und Saras vats, 
has several peculiarities and a distinct vocabulary,' For 
the possessive termination cAo they substitute cAn and 
for the accusative and dative itt the tcrmitiation An ■ 
whence muta (to me) and tumeha (years) become mukn 
and iimchti. Sonar Marathi Is spoken by Sonars, Sutars, 


1 ^Hurphy mwlions a difllcct Maralhi '* Jliich 

ChrUliau of Salselte, Mahim, Malunga and 
enter* \'cry larB'iy ’mu’ ibe langnaj^e spoken by the Kolis, Bli*ii- 
dSrrpSShe.'^Pmbhos, Panebtaishi*. V-dvib." -U.* was pr.v 
babiv Konkani [Tran*. Bomb. Geog. Sos,. 1836-38, sol. i.), 
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Kasafs Tambats, Khatns and Panchak, One of its 
chief peculiarities is the use of the tvords /tai and nun for 
aAr and »aAt and of i for 

Prahhu Marathi is a mixture of Marathi, Gujarathi and 
Hindustani words,to which have been recently added many 
hn^lish words such as dfsttk (desk), ttwjrAr? (a'aistcoat), 
(table), Ibo*), /no/ (stool). JdAff (jacket), istet 

(slate), tsiat (scbool), Mii (stick), fsh/aAin (stockings). 
These words are in constant use by the Paihare Prabhus 
and by the Fanchkalshis who resemble the Prabhus in 
most respects. The Brahman Marathi of Bombay may 
be divided into the following three classes, ?».—(«) that 
spoken by the Palshikars or Yajurvedi Brahmans of 
Bombay, (ft) that spoken by the Chllpavans and other 
Brahmans from theKonkan, and (c) that spoken by the 
Deccan I or Deshitsth Bra)) mans. The language of the 
older members of llic Palshikar community resembles the 
ordinary Marathi of the t3th ccniurj‘*. while th,at of the 
Brahmans from the Konkan is remarkable for a super- 
fluity of naunasiA or nasal accents. In the Marathi of 
the Deccan, which is regarded as pure Marathi, the 
tendency is to eliminate such accents as far as possible. 
Education, both primary and secondary, has made such 
progress in the city during the last fifty years that the 
younger generations of all classes can now- speak 
and write pure idiomatic Marathi. Marathi is also 
largely spoken by Bene-Israelites, Native Christians and 
Konkani Muhammadans. 

The Gujarathi language, as spoken in Bombay, may 
be divided into five clas.ses, irfe. («) Ahmedabad Gujarathi, 
(A) Surat Gujarathi, (c) Marwadi Gujarathi, {d} Cutchi 
Gujarathi and (r) Parsi Gujarathi. Of these, the first 
named is regarded as the purest. Cutchi and Marwadi 
Gujarathi contains a mixture of Cutchi and Marwadi 
words, while Parsi Gujarathi is a mixture of Gujarathi, 
Hindustani, Persian and English. Gujarathi, besides serv- 
ii^as the ordinary' tongue of the Gujarathi Hindus, is 


‘Vishnu bccomra Iinu, /#*»«,. (gt,d) becomes Fimar. and 
® For detnii^ EdwArdrs' RJne of Bern bib j. 
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iilsu spoken by the iJahras. Kliojas ;ind Pa«js. Jt is 
>tor the mcrciintilc lungi^nffe of Bombny, and 

many Mohanunadatis of the tradmg-.dasses are hi-lingual 
from their birth, speakinjj Hindustani in thdr houses and 
usin^ Gujarat hi citcluslvcly in their daily’ oociipadofitt, 

Hindustani is spoken by the Memoiisand Piithans and 
by the Pardesis and other Hindus from Korthnrn India, 

The Mnrwadl dlaleot of Rajasthan? is spoken by about 
7,<^, while about 7000 and a^cso respectively speak 
Tetugai nod Tamil. Arabic is spoken by 3200, Persian 
by ^ and Portuguese by +000, English, which Iv 
the home-iongue of 17,213 persons, has made rapid strides 
during the last twenty years, and it is not uncommon to 
nnd even persons of the tower classes, such as the Kolis, 

Affris and others, possessing a .sufheient knowledge of 
this tongue to enable them to work as press-compositors, 
pnnt^rs^ per visors of building--works Jind clerks. 

Marathi predominates in sj sections of the city, Gujn- 
rathi in 6, English in one (Fort, South) and Hindustani 
in one fand 

The subjoined table shows the places from which flin ii.ptmw. 
the population of Bombay City is chiefly drawn 
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773.196 
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776.«6 
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Of the total population about u per cent, only, accord¬ 
ing to tho census of 1906, arc born within the city, while 
about 65 per cent, belong to Districts and States within 
the limits of the Bombay Presidency. The largest con¬ 
tributories are Ratnagjri and Poona, while n coosidcr- 
able number hail from Satara and Kathiawar, Surat, 
Catch, Thnna, Kolaba, Ahmednagar and Goa also con- 
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tribute an appreciable portion of the population. The 
native of Ratnaj,nri, who as a rule does not bring his 
womcnfollr with him, is chiefly engaged in the cotton- 
mifls, II) Ihe docks trs an tinskillcd labourer, and in 
mcnint and domestic serv ice. The Cntchi is nsualty a 
trader^ while those from Surat serve as domestic ser¬ 
vants, merchants, priests or writers. The Goanese are 
for the most part in domestic service; the Deccan dis¬ 
tricts and Kathiawar provide the city with unskilJed 
abourers; while the natives of Rajput.ma and Central 
India are chiefly trader; and those from still more 
northerly tracts serve as messengers, watchmen and 
warehousc'gu ards. Of pe rsons ac tua I ly born in Bom ba v. 
the largest number arc found in the North Fort Chnlrt-. 
Dmarkhadi, Dhobi Talao, Khara Talao, Sion, Mahim 
and Varh. Rutnagiri eomribiites to nearly all sections 
and mtbe largest numbers to Phanaswa'di. GIrgaum; 
JahnJakshmi, Byctilla, Maaagon, Pare! and V’arii - the 
Poona District supplies a con.siderabic portion of the 

SSrand K''‘n,athipura, Bjxulla, 

Tarnad. and Maaagon ; while the mo.st favourite sections 

of .!» n,„v„ of S,U,. Kombha™.d,. Kb^w^ 

V„r,. K.,biab.3, i, ropro..b.oa b, . 

0^.rkb O' "“r''of •I’O" 1" ChbUo. 

Om.,kb,„J,, M„k„. Bhol„h«,kr. la.„bb.,„.«d, .„a 

Pfogress of 

-nd thynpid expansion of Bombay are responsible 
t. . nmigntrion mlo the city on a verv large sca^r! 

orDvdJ'^rT ‘’"’’tf™*'*’'’ also takes pface, as'is 

_ . , Bombay City resident in the Districts nf ih^k 

ine general distribution of ih<k ' . 

TSTL of •'^"“loooil 76 per 

oooo^tio“ x'ijr^“u^.Uo'r.S'fwm .To 

P.O.O.O, bookobold L 

<»Ppor. „.p«.iv.l, I. p., 
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total population, anti dnatig the last thret or lour 
decades the percentag^e of the first class has steadily 
Increased in consequence of the gfrowth of the railU 
industry. Commerce, transport and storage, food drink 
and stimulant preparers and suppliers claim 4 per cent, 
each- The mendicant popuNtion nurrihcrs more than 
11,000 and linds ample encouragcinent to increase Us 
^ numhcrs in the systematic provision of money and food 
f for the poor which characieriaejs the Multamrnadan and 
Hindu merchant populntiuin [ while in seasons of famine 
the professional begging population is augmented by 
ihe arrival of hundreds of per-^ons from all parts of the 
Presidency who, in default of securing temporary' 

I employments take to regular mendicity. The industrial 
population of ihe city numbers atg+ay^ or roughly 41 
f per cent^ of the total population, the commercial popula- 

j lion 65,55s or B per cent, and tbouc engaged in the 

j professions 451816 or 6 per cenl^ 

Aecordirtg to she census of 1906, when oidy a feu 
occupations were selected for tabulation, eS,ooo persons 
were returned as bankers, accountants, salesmeUt clerk?', 
ctcK I 55^000 were returned as shop keepers, general dealers, 
haw'kers^ elc.p itjioeo were depen deni upon the mill- 
industry ■ 99,000 upon general labourt and 60,000 were 
domestic sertuce of various kinds. - 
to till number returned as aclual W’Orkers was 
(including 86,000 females). 

Of the mil 1 -opcratiVE population' about Uiree^qtmrters 
arc Hindus betonghig to the Konkani and Deccani 
.Msratha, the Teli, the Kumbhar and the Bhandari com- 
m u Eli tics Th e re m aln der o f t he m ill-popu latton i s dm wn 
from the Julhai l^lusiilman community of Northern India, 
from the Konkanl Muhammadan community of the 
western Coast-line, and to a small extent from the 
Pardesi or North Indian Hindu community. These 
various commuEiities evince a predilection for a particular 
kind of wmrk^ and tarely will a member of any one of 

^ ^ The average daily number □£ opemth-e^ eEn|iJijyed la the ^CtcN 
ri» ot Bombay in 1907 wn^ 116,OcKi, ef wham loe eee were niftEc*, 
ja^ctoa women And J,000 children^ 
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them be round ei^mired m aoy other branch of labour 
than that m which hla caste-people haee become special 
tsts. Thejulhai Muhamniatlan.c, for example, worlca^ 
a rule rn the weavmg department only, while their women 
are employed in the colonr-windin^ branch of the reeling 
department: the Konkani Muhammadan is usually a 
fireman or an ell-man : the Pardesi Bhaya has a predilec- 
tmn forcardm^: while the Maratha from the Deccan 
^ always ready to perform lascar's work in liftin|r heaw 
v-eiffhts and IS usually discovered in the mixJnij depart'- 
ment. The Konkan Maratha, on the other hand, is found 
m every department of a mill in whieh skill and inteJIi 
^«.ce are requisite, and as a rule avoids employment in 

IomrifT Maratha 

women are very largely employed In the reeJinir and 
Winding depart men ^ 

Mill-ha^a distinguish various types among them 
^lios. ^ere IS firstly the model hand, who is steady 
^ober and regular m attendance, to whom the smaJ 

mcreaaemwagesisaboonandwhoia always ;eadyTo 

pfcrform overtime work. Second to 

who fights shy of fixed employmen" “''S 
the or seven-day man, so called from his hSbit 

Of working seven-days on end and then taking a w 
respite from labour; fourth the mmea/f or ftnh-l* 

who ivorks and rests as thT^n^' tm 
-r, IS prone^to vice; and lastly theofedlr or member of 

by suarue and works till Sam h *‘*^®‘** of his labours 

brings hLs breakfast t he mi»‘ "tZ " 

careful that nobody shall ^ 

carrying the food and do their best to T 

this hour too the tea-hawker Je se^ '7'"t. 

raidstfr^iie^^T'jur’^o^fh 

CP .1 9 .„d hi, »3 T^\7r P“^ 

recess ,s usually spent in eJiattini? L 7 . 

«h«h 
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about the mill. At .ibout 2 p, m. the jnco leave their 
machines to take tbcir tlRin or lunch which consists 
usually of the remains of the morning^-mcal, and after 
another spell of work for 3 hours or so the mill-hands 
commeoce to leave their posts on pretence of drinkiitg 
waterj smoking or for Various other excuses. The 
authorities of most milis maintain spare-hands who 
during these breaks on the part of the regular operatives 
attend to the machines which cannot be (eft idle. The 
Konkam mill hands arc notorious for their unsteadiness. 
They cannot under any circumstances stand comparison 
With those of Lancashire. They are mostly cultivators 
whom the pinch of poverty has driven from their fields 
in the Konkan to Bombay. Their attachment to their 
native country is however so great that though they are 
much in debt and all their small holdings are in the 
hands of the Saviar, they are prepared to pay heavy 
intere.^t rather than part with the land. The raw 
recruit begin.s his career by messing as a boarder 
with some other miJl hand. The period during which 
he is learning his work is very trying and he has to put 
up with much privation and incur debt before he Js able 
to B.arn wages on his own account. The indtlTerejice of 
the mill hands is proverbial; they rarely care to render 
themselves expert in their craft; and they are loath to 
accept improvements, preferring antiquated machines 
to which they have grown accustomed.‘ 

The mill-hand is notorious for irregular attendance. 
This compels milt-owners to keep a number of spare 
hands known as feyfAwnto. To enforce regularity in 
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attendfliiL-e tht men's wages are alwnys kept a month in 
arrears. One frequently cotnes across hawkers in the 
vicinity of mills on the last day of every month shouting 
" Notees—noo-o-tees t" The ^oiicewoliti is indispens¬ 
able, for ho helps to prevent forfeiture of the men’s 
wages fo r want of th c legal months notice for leaving 
serviee. The holding back of wages has little effect; for 
owing to the high price of the necessaries of life and the 
scarcity of labour the men can easily command higher 
wages elsewhere. The fact of their not only nminlain- 
ing their families but helping their relatives and friends 
in their native country leaves no doubt as to the libera! 
scale of their reinuneratiou* The wanUJ ot an averag^e 
Indmrt mtll-hand are limUtd j he can therefore easily 
afford to Indulge io luxury at times, A rnill-hand rarely 
work*; in the mill to an advanced age. This tendency 
towards early retirement to his native village Is yet 
another reason for ihe lack of trained and edioient lahour. 
Jobbers and Mukmiims who derive good incomes cling to 
their posts up to the age of 50 lo 6o i and some of these 
milhofHcers have spent over 30 years of their lives la 
mills* ■ The total Income of a mill-hand Including the 
earnings of his wife and children amounts to about Rs. 30 
a mdath ; and yet as compared with a clerk cm Rs. 15 
he is in a chronic condition of poverty. For he is by 
nature ptonc to extravagance and has to hand most of hib 
earnings over to money-lendersp who may often be ob- 
i^erved grouped near the mill-gates on pay^dsy. He is 
alsosomew^hat of an idler and spends his holidays in rov¬ 
ing about, in sleep, and in ambling* Drink and gambling 
are the two chief vices that beset the Bombay milUhand* 

Tlie chawlstn the vicinity of mills are the usual abodes 
of the mill-hands. The rooms iti a typical chawl measure 
about 13 ^ X ^ X ^ with an open verandah 3' wide 
nioning the entire length In front. Every room is divid¬ 
ed by one partition only, the inner portion being used by 
fcmales generally and the outer room with its verandah 
by the males. No or sink is attached to 

these rooms ; and the approaches to the chawls are 
therefore as a rule bithy with pools of undralned and 
stagnant sullage dotting the place and breeding mosqui- 
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toto. There are one or two water taps not far off the 

gatf'Cf together for the pur- 
pose of filling their water-chatties, scouring their pots 
and washing their clothes. This part of a ehawl is in- 
vanably dirty. The children are allowed to commit 

auisances anywhere on the roadside. The only ventila¬ 
tion which these dwelling places have are a door and a 

of he window e' x 3'. As a rule the^rndow is 
kept whilst (he inmates are there and the room Is 
. ays u of smoke. The eAnla or hearth is in the 
inner compartment. In every room two or three 
families are hoddled together, generally numbering from 

rL ^Ifdlng children. Some years^go a 

room of these dimensions could be rented for 3 or 4 
rupees; rents have since risen to Rs. 6 par room! 
and overcrowding has proportionately increased. To 
secure a small conveamuce or additional space for lying 
down The occupants of these rooms sometimes e*tem- 
r *** l»amboo platform! to the height of 

about 4' a sort of sleeping berth. In the cold wet 

seasons the inmates of these chawis manage to sleep In 

'^“‘•'t»'dth, but in the hot season 

m furniture of a mill-hand consists of rough deal 
wo^ ^Kcs with padlocks and iron-plate Irunkf. abou 
half a dozen m aR, Jittering the sides of the rooms. A 
few bamboo sticks suspended horizontally by cords at 
each end near the cellingand in the verandah serve fo! 

nick-nacks, 

himh • ”f ' 1 ** Wmiket fghQMgadi}. The handy 

bamboo IS further used for drying wot clothes. A worn^! 

out mat ofdate leaves is spread on the Roor for friends 

the Z ‘’"' “r"- blanket eovcrl 

richer nl* T”* The 

ddapidamd^^i t.iin. These are exhibi ted on the 
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verandah. Cheap eh romo-J ithographs repress nting: -tcenesi 
from Hindu mythology decorate the walls. Food is 
cooked in brasjs-potsp which are seldom if ever tinned, 
and is eaten from brass plates The karanda^ a 

small round brass basin fitted wUti a Hd^ is an indispens¬ 
able adjunct of the mi n-handsMife, Jnthis the food is 
carried to the mill by the female relative, while the lid 
serves the purpose of n drinking^cup. The k^mttdn is 
carried as a rMle in a net bag which may be seen 

hanging to a peg in a workman's room. Each family 
also owns a few ictai and a few brass copSi and one or two 
low stools ipats) consisting of a piece of plankiiig waih i* 
batten at either end on which they sit when taking their 
meals at homc^ Earthen pots are nsed for storing grain^ 
spices and salt hsh, while w^ater is stored in large copper 
basi ns and ghagar], A oiirry-stone and a grain - 

mill arc also items of household furniture^ Rock-oil m 
open tinlamp.q is generally used for lighting-purposes^ The 
furniture of a Muhammadan mill-hand is very similar but 
is usually more neatly arranged and includes a hookahs 
The daily food of the mill-hand consists of curry and rscc 
and (coarse Hcc) bread, the curry being generally 

made of salt fish. In the absence of curryp cheap 
vegetable preparations and du/pani are used to mob ten 
the rice and bread. The Konkani mill-hands keep as u 
rule to this diet, while the Deccani is partial to the use 
of bread and a pungent preparation of dai^ knowm 
as eunka. The Pardesi or Hindu from Northern India 
prefers a diet of dfd and cals only once 

a day after Leaving the mills in the evenings 
The female mill-hand, who is employed in the reeling 
and winding department, is adept at picking a quarrel 
and possesses a fine vocabularj^ of abuse. Among new 
terms of abuse, which have crept into use since the first 
outbreak of plague, la /w/tf (I'.tfp, you have got 

the bubo). Fortunately quarrels are not frequent on the 
mill premises. In accordance with a common custom 
in Hombayi mill-hands have names of their own for 
various mills, which bear no resemblance to the real 
names. Thus the Star of (ndihi Mill is called the 
** Kha/arn mill owing to its noisy machinery: the 
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U n ion M ill, tli e ^m C 4 f in wir^/ (ch j mney I css mil I) 

dr ; the Murarji Gokuldas Mill is known 

Its the ‘*Joot Miir* ; the Hon^kdngf MiJls hs the 
Ttiikrfya^M owinfif to the pm^icimity of mutiidpal 

stables r the Great Western Mills as the /nni Bjval/acht 
Oif^n ; the City Mills as CfruH ; the 

Standard x\ll||s at Dadar as AJiMndS^iri Giron ; the 
K hat ad Mills as Sok/i Toinyot/fi Giron ; the GreaveSp 
Cotton Mills as Doj^odac/ii Gtran ; the Jarrtshed Mills* 
as BoiM Giroji (one floor n^ill) t the Jam Milts as 
Pa/fy^tcAi Girati (the roof beinj^ made of ircn sheeting }; 
tljc Afexandra Mills as 7 > 4 i^/jti Giran ; the India Mills as 
2litiimH/rki Giron \ the Jacob Sassoon Mills as A^azd 
Snporidoj^A ; and the Saraswati Mills as /uni Sufiarito^k. 

The labouring^ classes in Bom bay, other than mill- 
hands, usually hail from the Deccan and ^rc both Hindus 
and MusalmanSi The Konkani Hifidu, ^^ho is less 
muscularly efBcient than the Deccanip is prone to eschew 
labour in the docks and roads. Bombay labourers fall 
jiaturaJly into the four classes of (tf) ffo^/torti or 
Nao^/tono, (*) A/a//iadi or J/omoi, (cl Biffori and (rf) 

Thv JVao^hani \s a skilful workmanp trained to 
deal with heavy bads and esipencnced in the manipula¬ 
tion of pulleys or blocks and always lo be trusted for work 
that requires nerve* He is also known sometimes as n 
" bamboo-cooly/’ The Mof/fodi ivill be bund at work 
in ffodownsi on ralhvay-pbtforms and bandars, where 
heavy good^ have to be lifted and removed. The Bigori 
performs all manner of rniseciIgneous work. He helps to 
carry loads, dig trenches, All and empty carts ; he is 
ployed on byilding-work, in the coal-sheds at the docksp 
and not infrequently develops into a mason or carpenter* 

If a native of the Deccan the Bi^orj often develops into 
a Aia&g/fam, while \t a native of the Konkan he gets 
himself employed in course of time in a mill or factory 
or perhaps takes to menial service in a mercantile office. 

The //eiMrz\ who lives from hand to mouth, haunts the ^ 
market and railway precincts on the look-out for a job 
as porter and carrier of messages and light burdens. 

The rise in prices which has taken place in 
Bombay during the last quarter of a century' has affected 
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the labotiring-claases of Bombay to ad appreciable extent, 
in spite of the fact that they now cam larg^er wages 
than formerly» and many of them arc in debt to their 
landlordii and boarding-hotisckeepers. A certain number 
of Koflkanla^ known as Bankotii^t are employed as 
menials in Hindu households and are somewhat highly- 
paid, their wages having risen by 50 per cent, and more 
during the last thirty years,^ in spite of this facl^ how- 
ever^ they evince a tendency to relinquish domestic service 
in favour of employment in mills and factories. Towards 
the approach of the monsoon every year a considerabk 
exodus of labourers takes place. The majority of the 
emlgTHot^ are Konkanis ; but an appreciable number of 
Ghati or Deccan Hindus also return to their villages to 
help ciictr relatives in agricultural operations. The busy 
season for labour m the clt^^ Lasts from February to about 
JunCp when much house-repairing work Is in progresf^and 
the owners of new buildings under construction are eager 
to complete their work before the arrival of the monsoon. 
In many cases the wives and children of the labourer help 
to support the family^ by working in the mills and as 
coal^carriors in the docks or by hawking fruit and 
vegetables and keeping petty retail shops. A few perform 
Cbmilui work in Hindu houses fora short time in the 

lliuiDfiSAnd morning and evening and spend thetr leisure hours in 
i>wceM!^, grinding grain for others. 
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The Chri^^tJaii population of Bombay City ac^rording to 
the census of 1906 was or 5 per cent, of the 

total papulation. Of these 14,3^^ were Europeans and of 
allied races 13+911 were Euriisians and 30^223 Native 
Christians. Their distribution hy race and denomination 
is shown in the preceding table. 

Durinjij-the ryth century the English in Bombay had no 
churebt the only place of divine worship being two 
rooms in the Governor^s House within the I'ort. * 
Nevertheless the East India Company professed special 
care for the religious instruction of their servants and 
despatched strict orders that the Sabbath should be 
regularly observed. They also enclosed u form of special 
prayer *■ which taught their servants in the first place 
to implore the divine favour for their I lonourabJe Masters 
and in the second place for their Hon our able Masters* 
favour for themselves.^* The main objects of the prayer 
w'Ore such temporal blessings as are included in the 
prontises made to the Patriarchs under the old dJspensa* 
tion- There was also a signiScant and suggestive 
allusion to the Factors" honcstyi virtue artd general 
behaviour as ChristianiiH Divine service wa.-^ held twice H 
day at Bombay and all the Factors were required to be 
present.^ Similar precepts were issued by the Court of 
Directors in 1754 as regards their servants^ hut prosely- 
tism of any kind was sternly discouraged and regarded as 
an offence. Dr^ Taylor, the first Misslonacy^ who arrived 
in 1S07 was not permitted to stay upon the i^slHod and a 
similar prohlbkion was extended to three American 
Missionaries who arrived in |S| They man aged 1 how¬ 
ever* to secure the required permission from the Court of 
Directors in 1814 and commenced their work by ope rung 
a schooL The nineteenth century witnessed the gradual 
expansion of the Church of England in Bombay. A 
society for building churches was established, ministers 
werE brought out from England, religious societies were 

^ Set! Article an St. Thorns' Catbedmt (PIoch and Objeeta_ of 
Lntere»t% For early account of ihc propci^tien the Chnatian 
religkqnp mlniater* thdr Ways acc Diary of WilliJlBa tfedgei^ 
pajge ccev (1671). 

* Bombay Quarterly Review, 1S55, p, 1S5, 
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ferineJp schools wer0 opened« und the Bible w?as trans^laU 
ed into Marathi under the auspices of Church of England 
Missronaries^ By Letters Patent of the ist October 1837 
Bombay was created a diocese of the Established Church 
of England under the Bishop of Bomhaj% The Bombay 
Ecclesiastical district includes the seven slations of Bom¬ 
bay—Matheran, Bnndorat Thanar Broach, Surat and 
Baroda, and is in charge of a staff of five Chaplains^ 
Excluding St. Thomas* Calhedralg the chief churches in 
Bombay are Christ Church at Byculbf St* Johns’ Church 
at Colaba^ and All Saints* Church., Malabar Hill. 

The Church of Scotland in Bombay was placed upon it^ 
present basis in 1837 by 3 and 4^ William IV^ Before the 
passing of this Act, however, the Directors of the Com¬ 
pany In conjunction with the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland constituted in the presidency two 
ecclesiastical charges, one in 1815 and the other in 1823. 
Both the .senior and the junior chaplain were stationed In 
the City of Bombay until 1S59 when the numher of 
chaplains was increased to four^ which is the number now 
entertained. The senior chaplain, st^ded the Presidency 
Senior Chaplain, is on duty in Bombay City. 

Up to the year 1534 the government of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Bombay was vested in the Archbishop 
of Funchal, xMadeiran. But on the 3rd November in that 
year Pope PauL I [I issued a Bull which created Goa a 
bishopric with jurisdiction over all Roman Catholic 
churches from the Cape of Good Hope to the con¬ 
fines of the East, and vested the patronage of the 
Sec in the Sovereign of Portugal as Grand 
Ma-ster of the Order of Christ. On the 4th February 
i 557 P«pc Paul IV issued afresh Bull raising Goa to the 
dignity of an Archiepiscopal See* and by virtue of this 
Bull and the eleventh article of the treaty of cession 
of Bombay the Archbishop ol Goa was veaied with 
jurisdiction over Bombay Island. A Vicar Aposiollo of 
Bombay, a nominee of the Pope, w^as subsequentJy ap¬ 
pointed to act in direct communication wnth the See of 
Rome^ indejKndcnt of any temporal poti'cr. The terri¬ 
torial limits of the Vicariate Apostolic of Bombay were 
the sea on the west, the Archdiocese of Goa on the 
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f^ouih, the Vicariates Apostolic of Hyderabad and Vtzai^a- 
patam on the east and the Vicariate Apostolic of A^^ra 
on the north. The first Vicar ApostoMCt A. F. Matheus 
dc Castro, was consecrated at Rome iti 1637 under 
the title of Bishop ChrysophilLs in Arabia Petreoa^ The 
appolfitmenc was nccessitfited by the enormous niambcr 
of coiiveraions which had. taken place throu|rh the 
proselytising jEaal of the Jesuits and Franciscans in 
Bombay and the coinimrativeiy thriving condition of 
I ho Roman Cfttholic parishes into which the island was 
divided. In jjiSfc the Portuguese friars of Bombay were 
discovered to he intriguing against the Company's 
Government and were in consequence cupelled from the 
island I and the Cormeitte Superior of the Italian Mission 
nt Surat tv;is requested by the Governor of Bombay to 
lake charge of the episcopal afTairii of the island. He 
however for some reason never visited Bombay] and 
in 1732 the Vicariale of Bombay was bestowed upon Fra 
Pedro de Alcantara under the title of Bishop of Arepolts 
to A&m Minor* He held chajrgc of the vicariate until 
lySe when in consequence of a representation from the 
Portuguese Government in Lisbon the Court of Directors 
ordered the spiritual jurisdiction over itse churches in 
Bombay to be restored to the A rchbishop of Gon, 

Acting on these instruciioos the Archbijihop of Goa 
took charge of the parish churches of K, S, de Esperancap 
N* Si de SalvncaOt N. S* du Gloriap San Miguel and the 
Chapel at SioUp and issued orders prohibiting the 1 1a!ion 
Carmelite Friars from performing divine service therein 
unless they acknowledged his authority and swore obedU 
ence to him and his successors. This request the Car¬ 
melite Friars complied with and took the required oath on 
the i^th May 1739 In the church of N. S. de Esperanca. 
The change however was dist;istcful to a large number 
of the Roman Catholic inhabitants of Bom buy p and they 
submitted several petitions against it to the Bombay 
Governmenl, which were in due course forwarded to ihe 
Court of Directors,^ The latter, believing that the 

1 He WAS a BiTAhmaiJ Convert and tm ret am id Endiji bttiTi i wo 
Churcbei at [iia own Mpense. died m Rome In 166S. 

■ Bonibay Galeltcipr Materlin*, Part Ill, 535. 
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petilions emsihated from ihc erntirc Roman Catholic 
populncioa and lhat they were uoanimously averse to the 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Goap directed that these 
CarmeUtc Friars should agfain be given control of the 
churches on the islandJ Accordingly in 1791 the 
senior CarmelUe Friar io Bombay, also nained Pedro dc 
Alcantara, took charge of the churches, under the desig¬ 
nation of Vicar-Gcneral in charge of the Mission/^ 
Subscqucintly and up to i 896 ike supervision of the 
Roman Catholic churches in Bombay and Western India 
was sliared betivoen the Archbishop of Goa and the 
Vicar-Apostolic of Bombay, the former being appointed 
by the King of Portugal subject lo confirmation by the 
Pope and being subject to the Government of Fortugal, 
and the latter being directly nominated by the Pope and 
acting in direct communication with the See of Rome, 
fn 1S66 Daman, which w'as previously subject to the 
Archbis^hop of Goa, was constituted abishopricp the Vica¬ 
riate-Apostolic of Bombay was created an archbishopic, 
and Poona was raised to the dignity of a bishopric^ The 
ecclesiastical province of Bombay consists of the arch¬ 
diocese of Bombay and the su^ragan sec of Poona j and 
I he archdiocese of Bombay comprises the city and island 
ofBombayj Gujarat north of the Narbada, Cutchf Raj- 
putana, Sind and Baluchistan. SpirituaJ jurisdiction in 
Bombay over Roman Catholics is divided between the 
Bishop of Damaut representing the PadroadOp and the 
Archbishop of Bombay, representing the Propaganda de 
Kidc^ The chief churches under the former are those of 
Our Lady of Glory, Out Lady of Healthy of the Hoiy 
Cross, of the Sacred Henrti of San ^liguel and the Na* 
tioiial church; white under the latter are the church of 
Our Lady of Hope, St, Anoc.^^ Our Lady de Rosario, 
the church of the Holy Name and three Chapels> 

J he chief events in the history of Christian Missions In 
Bombay were the arrival of two American Missionaries 
and the foundation of the Bombay Bible Society in 1813 ; 
the foundation of the Bombay Branch of the Church 
Missionary Society In 1818; the Institution of n local 
committee of the Society for the Propagation of the 
* PrOcljunAtion of Court, August at^d, 1791. 
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Gospel Rnd of a Christian Mission School Sockty in iS^s * 
the translation of the New Testament into Marathi In 
iSa6 ; the fotindiition of the Bombay Tract Society in 
1S27 I the foundation of the Scotch Mission in i SaS and 
the arrival of Dr, Wilson in 1829 ; the arrival of Mr. 
Candyp the first S.P,G* Mjssionaryi in 183&; the opening 
of the Methodist Episcopal Mission in 1S72 ] the arrival 
of the Society ol St, John the Evangelist in 1876 *, and 
the opening of the Wesleyan Mission an iS^i in tS^oa 
Missionary settlement of University women was founded^ 
and in 1S97 a church for the Tamibspeakrng population 
was opened at Dharavi. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel founded 
a Bombay committee in iSa^i the originator of this schema 
being Archdeacon Barnes and the first members of the 
committee holng the Governorp the Judges^ the principal 
Civile Military and NavaJ oBicera in Bombavi and Bishop 
Hcbcf* On the death of Bishop Heber the Society 
requested Government to establish a bishopric in Bembayp 
w^hich was eventually carried oufc^ and the best Mission¬ 
ary of the Society arrived and opened nn orphanage and 
destitute asylum in iSj8. In 1S40 the Holy Trinity 
chapel in Sonapur was opened and the Mission was 
formally taken charge of by the Bombay committee of 
the Society^ The object of the Mission^ which is now 
known as the Indo-Britisb Institution^ defined to be 
the promotion of the Christian education of the I a de- 
British community of the island of Bombay and Cclaba 
but net to the cKclusion of other Christian classes of the 
population nor of those not actually rcsidtiit in the two 
islands. By 1850 the Mission had so far prospered that 
its ^iupport w*as entirely defrayed from local jsourccjs aided 
by an endowment fund to which the parent Society contri¬ 
buted. Natives^ speaking Marathip Tamil and Hindu* 
stanif were being ministered to in theif own language in 
1865 I and a special Muhammadan Mission was started in 
[872^ tn iS66-a mission to the Tamil Christian population 
was founded in Kamathipurap which ism charge of a Tam 
.Mission Church opened at Dharavi in 1897 for the benefi 
of the Tamil-speaking employes of the tanneries and of an 
A agio-Vernacular school opened in 1903 and now (1907) 
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con tain mg about 35 pupils. The Society is represented 
in Bombay by 4 niissionaries and 2 native catccKistzirp 
engaged in evangclisEic work* 

The Society of St. John the Evangelist despatched two 
representatives^ to Bombay in 1S73 in response to the 
Invitation of Bishop Douglas. For several years the 
Society conhned its work to the Eurasian population of 
Maaagon ; but in 1882 the centre was removed to Utnar- 
khadl and I he ivork of the Society was extended to all 
classes of the population in that area^ Church serv ices 
were at Urst held in the compound of the Mission house 
in BabuluTank road^ but In iSgS the Church of the Holy 
C ross Was opened, f n th e com pou n d adjoi n 1 n g th e ch urch 
medical work is carried on at a dispensary in charge of 
Dr. Miss Bradley, who also superintends three schools^ 
chieily for non-Christian children, namely, the St. And¬ 
rew's Vernacular school With 150 pupils, the Si* Andrew's 
Anglo-Vernacular school with 50 pupilsp and the St. John's 
Night High School with 150 Students. A Sunday School 
is held in connection with the two first-named institutions* 
Connected with the Society is the All Saint.•? Sisterhood, 
w*hich maintains an orphanage at Mazagon and carries 
on minor industries for womenp such as needle-ivork and 
lace-making. The Sisterhood also manages a hostel for 
women. The Society of St. John maintains hostolii for 
men and boys at Mazagon, which are practically liclf-sup- 
poritngi and a free library at Umarkhadl. Nearly 350 
ChristiaTis belong to the Mission. 

The Wesleyan Misiiiou commenced work in iSSG nnd 
is ifutirely dependent upon the efforts of Indian agents. 
It maintains 3 schools with aoo pupllsp 6 Sunday schools 
with 350 pupilsp and an orphanage at Mahim, opened In 
1901 fc in which the pupils, numbering 30^ are taught 
various trades. The number of converts is 13.0, The 
Methodist Episcopal Misslou, with its headquarters in 
Mazagoiip holds sen tees in Marathip Gujarathi and Hin¬ 
dustani, and supports a large number of Zenana workers ^ 
while the Salvation Armyp with its headquarters near 
Victoria Terminus, docs practically no native mtssion 
w^k in the city'. The Missionary Settlement for Uni- 
* Father Page and Father Biacdr. 
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versity "iVaineit vvsii founded ni 1S96 and works ampng 
ncivCkristinn women and g'irls of the educated el asides 
and als^o among- w'^omcn-student5^ The staJF coasiEts 
of 4 womenp who co-opcrrite with the Young: 
Women's Chrlslian xVssociation and superintend a hostel 
for w'omen-students- The Alliance Mission in Gowalia 
Tank road holds Marathi services in the mission«bun^a- 
loWi bat performs no active missionary work in the city. 
Tho Bombay Auxiliary to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society was org:anized in l St 3 and contented itself at @rst 
with the issue of the Scriptures in English* Hindustani^ 
Arabic and Syriac. In iSlp the hrst Marathi Bible 
wiis completed and ii^suedj and in iSSo^ at the Instance 
of Dr. MackichaUp a revision \vas undertaken which m 
now {*907) nearing completion. The ea^hest Gujarathi 
translation of the Bible appeared in iSi7p and the latest 
in 1903. Daring the year 1906 nearly 67*000 copies ct 
the Bible vrerc .sold in the Bombay depAt of the Society* 
The Young Men's Christian Association carries on mission 
work among the educated classes of Indian students and 
clerks and rents rooms on the Girgaum road in which 
lectures and bible-classes are held^ Open-air preaching 
is also carried on at Church Gate station. In lEgo a 
branch of the .Association was organized in Byeulla for 
the benefit of Indian Christians, the members of which 
ntntiber more than zoo. 

The Church Missionary Society commenced work in 
Bombay in i^zo and established the Robert Money school 
to Tei ^he year in which the present school^ 

building was completed and opened, the Reverend 
G. Deimler arrived in Bombay and commenced work 
amoE^g Ou! Muhammadan population. This branch of 
the Society maintains an English school* church and 
lecture halL Tn 1869 the Girgaum church was opened, 
in which services are held in Englishi Marathi and Guja¬ 
rathi* The Marathi-spcaking converts, who are m 
charge of a pastor of their owo, maintain a hostel for 
boys* and the Gujarathi-speaking converts are similarly 
farmed into a branch congregation with an offshoot at 
Bandora^ The Society itlso maintains a boarding-school 
for girls and a vernacular and anglo*vernacular school 
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and training class for tench era in connection with it. 
The staff of the Society in Bombay consists of 3 European 
missionaries, : European Indy-helper, i pastor, 1 lady 
pastor, 6 catechistii, 15 schoolmasters, and 7 fetnalc 
teachers. 

The American Marathi mission wa?* founded in Bombay 
in. iStj by the Revd. Gordon Hall and the Revd. Samuel 
Nott, who had been expelled from. Caicutta by the East 
India Company. The Bombay Government, in view of the 
fact that England and America were then at war, also or- 
dered them to leave the island but subsequently cancelicd 
their order. The two Missionaries then set to work to. 
found the mission church, which was eventually organiz¬ 
ed and opened for the first lime in 1817. For nearly 
thirty years from that date the services were held in the 
upper storey of a building in Jail road, Umarkhadi, the 
ground floor being used as a printing-press. In this 
building the Bombay Branch of the Free Church of Scot¬ 
land was organized after the famous disruption between 
the Free and Established Chiwches of Scotland. From 
• S55 to the headquarters of the mission were 

located in a building erected in the former year on 
a plot adjoining the site of the first church ; and 
in tgcg the Revd. E. S. Hume secured from the Bombay 
City Improvement Trust the present site on New Nagpada 
road. The present church Was opened in December, 
1903. The American Mission has organized a Church 
Sunday school, attended by 730 pupils ; a Christiaa En¬ 
deavour Society which preaches, distributes tracts and 
visits hospitals ; a Poor Fund ; and a missionary branch 
at Lalitpur, Central India. The Committee of manage¬ 
ment of the American Marathi Mission consists of the 
missionaries of the station, the pastor, 3 deacons, the 
secretary, the treasurer, the auditor and four members an¬ 
nually electedbythegeneralbodyofconvcrls. Thetotal 

number of the Christian cemmuniiy of the church is 631. 
Tha .Mission maintains a High School, which was origi¬ 
nally founded In ,877 and is divided into three sections, 
the Marathi school, the middla school and the high 
school. Connected with the school are two dotTnitories, 
the Fiste Hall for boys a^nd the Bowker Hail for girts. 
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Jn the Marathi school the pupils uumher loi and those 
in the other two sections 141* Tlie total number of 
boarders is 3l6, of whom lOi are girls. The principal 
industries taught to the boys are laundry-work, organised 
on the latest American methods^ carpentry^ sewing and 
type-writingp while the girls are trained in needle-work 
of nil kinds. The school secured a silver medal for the 
work done by its pupils at the Surat Industrial Exhibition 
of 1907. Attached to the school are a library^ reading- 
room and Jiternry society^ Besides this school the 
mission maintains a Blind School, opened in 1900 and 
attended by 26 boys and tg girls^ a Girls' School at Parel 
estahUshed in 1887 and containing So pupib^ a Girls’ 

Schnol at Narelwad.! opened in 1897 and containing 60 
pupils, a Poor House School at Eyculla established in 
1879 and attended by iS pnpilSf a GirJs^ School at Jacob's 
Circle^ established in iSSS and attended by 59 pupils, the 
McKinley Boys* School at Jacob's Circle^ established in 
iSSS and attended by 44 pupils^ and a Primary School at 
BycuLIa esublishcd In igo6 and attended by 55 pupils^ 

The mission has played an important part in the field of 
religious literature and has rendered valuable help in the 
translation of the Bible. It has also produced two edi¬ 
tions of the New Testament, various Christian tracts in 
Marathi and a considerable number of school-books in 
the same Language. The mission supports a prinling- 
press and publishes the an anglo-vernacnlar 

weekly, the A/^rmrt a monthly periodical for 

children, and the Indian Evangelicul Review. In 1897 a 
dispensary for women and children wms opened at By cull a. 
in which up to the present date more than 60^000 patients 
have been treated. 

At the census of tgot eighty main castes and tribes were and 
recorded. The most numerous and important are shown 
in Appendix VI [ at the end of this chapter. The four 
most numerous Hindu castes in the city» with a popula¬ 
tion of more than aOpDOOi are Marathas, Mhars^ VanUor 
Banias and Brahmans. The Marathas are composed 
chiedy of Mnratha Kunhis and are known tn the city under 
the general appellation of Ghatisor men from above ghats. 

They are natives of the Deccan where many of them still 
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own fieldSp but have Jeft their anca^traf homes in search of 
the permanent and highly-paid work which the citj ofTcfi^. 
The expansion of Industry' and the prog^ress of trade de* 
mand ever fresh labour, which is supplied by a full tide 
ofGhati immigration. Tho Ghatl has no ambition but 
to work* Of frugal habits, -simple tastes and the fewest 
possible wants, he is satisfied with a small area of ground 
in which to shake off the day's toil In sJeepi and is per¬ 
fectly content with two simple meals a day and a sulficiency 
of Manchester cotton fabrics to furnish him with a full 
wardrobe of one two and two to 

which he adds a rude grey woollen blanket which serves 
both as a bed and a covering. He may' have a preference 
for a particular kind of labour but his choke of emplc^'^ 
ment is chieGy influenced by the presence or absence of 
friends and relatives in a particular gang and by the 
vicinity of the work to his domicile. After working for 
some little time he may have saved a few ruptes, and 
with a balance to his credit his field of selection expands. 
He may choose between a cotton or grain godown, ap¬ 
proved service in wluch may by the favour of the jAW lead 
to promotian to the post of njvJkudiim or overseer* Or he 
may choose a mill, foundry', smithy p wotkshopp liquors hop 
or other kind of shop, in all of which he h certain of a 
regular monthiy wage. The Ghati is a dock-iabotirer* 
Water-carrier, firemaot smith, draiji*cleaner, bottie-*^^vasher, 
domestic servant, groom, goon, d^i, bullock-carl dilvor, 
cook, musician, vlctona-driver, policeman and Jldi&Iiisi; 
in a word he is an aid in every business and in every 
industry in the city. Go where you will, you cannot 
escape the ubiquitous Ghati. Even the wandering Euro- 
^an finds m Kim a guide, interpreter, phiJosopher and 
f^nend. Wherever he employed he is always useful and 
his labour is fully worth the wnge he receives. In the 
baiufars, docks, and great godowns of the city his best 
qualities arc seen* He manages heavy load^ of bales 
bags, machineryp timber, with the intelligence and skill 
of one to the manner born iind his physical powers of 
endurance during the hottest wenlher have often medted 
the wonder and admiration of his employers. The Ghati 
labourer ^ubdipts on helped down with 
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some toadimeni or cAu/nry of which clullieit arc the chief 
constituent. Rice and fish arc rare dishes and mutton is 
rarer still. And yet he thrives upon his frugal fare# saying 
in his own terse language that on a diet he can caix^- 
a heavy load 15 oraq iziiJcii n day, on a wheat diet 10 miles, 
and on a rice diet 5 miles. He owns no furjiiture esecept 
possibly a small wooden boK and all he requires in the way 
of nccommodation is a narrow space to lie down in ai 
night. Jf unmarried he boards with a family which cooks 
his fneak for him and charges him from Ra. 3 to Ra. 4 per 
mon t h for board, Icxlging, wate r and hidalk hot se rvJce, J f 
his wife is in the city with him, she helps by earning si dally 
wage or by performing domestic work for persons of the 
middle class, and even the children are employed to add 
ii little grist to the Ghati mill. Where the Ghati falls 
Is in respect of marriage and religious ceremonies, upon 
which he wastes -SO much money that he remains in 
debt until the end of his life and has no margin to fall 
back upon in the event of sickness or the oft-recurring 
desire to revisit his ancestral village. It is not the 
frugal diet and hard labour but this unfulfiUed desire to 
look once again upon the old home that so often saps the 
vitality of the Ghati, and partlcuInrJy of the womcnp The 
debility engendered by continuous fretting for a sight of 
the wind-swept uplimd,s of the Deccan Is intensified and 
augmented by the very Insanitary conditions under which 
the Ghati labourer lives. That visit to the scenes of his 
boyhood is the one plenjsura of the Ghati's life* if we 
except his musical recieatlon after oigbtfaU, when he 
and hk caste^mates gather together in the dark, ilU 
smelling passage of a chawl and ssng their monotonous 
chants to an accompaniment of cymbal-cl ashing and 
tom-tomming. The chief wealth of the Ghati labourer in 
Bombay khk stock of labour carls and bullocks, and 
with a pair of sound bullocks behind him he is a power 
In the trade of the: city. He gives litile in intelligence to 
commerce, hut in physical power be gives a full measure 
of service for a scanty wage. He is nor a master In the 
body politic I nor is he simply a consumer, for he returns 
by his labour two grains for the one he has eaten ns hii. 
remuneration. He docile and Dbedient and k noi 
IS 
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uddictcil (othc worst vkes of the European labouring 
classes. His permsincnt motto, earned by years of lioncst 
toil, must be “ The labourer is worthy of his hire." ‘ 

The SIhars and Dheds number 47,000. They work 
chiefly as labourers and iwravenEers, and a certain number 
are employed as domestic servants by the European 
population. The Dheds of Gujarat are usually known 
ns Suratis, i-e., people from Sumt. Their number is 

increasing. , 

The Vanis or traders number about 43*000, their chi*. 
sub-divisions, with a population of more than 3,000, being 
the Lohana (to*ooo), the Komti or Valsya (b.ooo). the 
Bhattia (5,000). the Kapol {2.500), Known as " Baneans 
to early western voyagers, the Vanis appear to have eon* 
trolled from the earliest ages the commerce of India 
with the countries bordering the Persian Gulf and Indian 
Ocean, and at the present time are almost entirely 
employed in trading, shop-keeping and broking. The 
Lohanas, who are supposed to take their name from 
Lohaopur or Lohakot In Multan or more probably from 
the district of Lamghan in Ea-stern Afghanistan come from 
Ciltch and Katlliawar and are for the most part 
dealers and shop-keepers » while the BhattiaBj W'ko are 
Also denizens of Cutch but many of whom have taken up 
permanent residence in Bombay, are concerned chiefly 
with the export trade in cotton, weds and other agricul¬ 
tural produce, and also deal in general merchandise and 
broking. As a class they are extremely diligent and, pla¬ 
cing very little faith in ordinary .school educatiod as a 
mean towards gaining 11 livelihood, they usually introduce 
their male children 10 commerce at an early age.* The 


^ Tlpe S^lamtijLs Work in oiilU and domfritJe ser^i'atlt3^ 

10 tire IdEndiipopiilfltiefi cf Eoinbgiy. Ui rnitLs they flarn JO 
Rh. 50 pcrmonlh* their wiirefl And ehlldren Rsl. Sto Ra. ro nrd 
S io Ra. 6 respceiivisl^. fuarvants* earn R.t. 3 ^ 

with food and perhap* lodginic atset fret. For further account of 
RmtO^^lri MacAthaA ie* OcC-Hpation aecttOo of this ctiaptcr, 

further detail* ACe BambAy GaiflUter, foi S, p, tai^ 

^ For further Jetail'i Bombay Outltocfi Voh iXp Part I, p* 
iiti. Sir Battle Frerc eomraented in 1B75 upon she keen, commercial 
inutleiCL nfid anceeSAortho HhattaiAs For full CMte dclalls 
jouTiial, Anthropoloskal Society flomhay* Vol. VI. 
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Kapoi Vanis are sard to f^ave origiimlly come lo flombiiy 
from Kalhiiawar in the s^evcntccnth cenlury ^ sjhcc which 
date they have acquired a high reputiitton in the city as 
sound and progressive traders. The KomiJ^ arc Banias 
fram tlic Deccan^ ;md, claiming like all Vanis to rank m 
the four-fold caBte-schcnie of ManU| they often style Ehem- 
selvcB simply V^oishyas, 

The Brahmans^ %vho numlwr more tlsaji aoioopt com-^ 
pri^e Gaud Sarasvats or S he n vis (5,000 ) Konkadasthas 
or Chllpavans f4,ooo)pAudichyas (3,000}. and Deshasthas 
(a,000]. A full account of these £cvera] divisions is given 
by Sir James Campbell in the Bombay Gaectteor. They 
are employed m Government, Municipal Rail way and mer¬ 
cantile service and also belong largely to the legal and 
rnedica] professionSp A considerable number perform the 
d uti es of the H ind u prtesthocpd. Th e Sonars (goldsmiths)* 
who style themselves Dnivadnya Brahmans, number about 
S,5oo, 

A special account is given below of the following 
communitieSh which hav’e an ancient historical coimectloa 
ivith Bombay' and w^bich still form a reccgninsed portioEi of 
the pcipulation:—-The Kolls^ Bhondaris, Panchkalshis* 

Pathare Prabhus. Bene-Israels and the Konkani Muham¬ 
madans, 

The KoJis of Bombay are very early risers ; the women The KoiiK. 
begin their day’ at 3 aurt, or 4 a.m, w'itb spinning or ^^*6* 

hi£it/ 4 iia}^ and the men commence w^eavlng nets a little 
later. After 7 a,m, most of the women repair to the 
bazaar to sell h.sh* iivhile the men dn' and dye their nets* 
repair their sails, and oil their boats. At ri a.m, the 
bath is taken and the household gods and elder members 
of the family are wmr.shlpped, ^ after which first the men 
and then the women dine. * From noon to 3 p,m, the 

* Th* Hindu KoUs worihip MnhatleVi HAnnmjin, and Khsm- 
doba; the Christian worship and imagn of Chriit 
and the ^ Ir^m Mary ps wcIL A few woniblp jmceslum ( VirJ and 

JendWn in the community aft Virlcor In oppositien Tfl the Davkar 

wdrifhip only Chrialiafi and Hindu The eldcjit memhrra 

ef thp lafntly, bath male and female,, are aise worahipped. 

* Thc^tna^ Ki»li ncAl consitiit, irfcjiny (amiaii, ricp, fried 

hth. and When al .ea the mm ent dried tLsh and 

ncei.^Fuei, On fast days the ChrfMiftn Kolb aul^Lat cmi tnilk and 
^eel poiateuaud dn bolidaya aJI elas^cA itiiJuIkv in B'Weetmeal:?i, 
ffharjit .tnd undrf, £,Wtv appears ti;» he a KiJii nftitlP for 
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household skepa ; and later the ^vomen again repair to 
the baiaar leaving the men to duties connected with thmr 
craft. A sffcond bath iti indul^Cil in at to p.w- followed 
by worship of the gods and dinner at itp,m. ^ This 
daily routine is not strictly folfowed in the fishing season, 
as everything has to depend upon the tide. They start 
their fishing cxpeditiaiis in the earJy morning. 

. The Kolis are divided into two main oGCupatlonid 
clashes : the Dolkars ' and Sates. The Dnlkar&3 do the 
actual fishing, while the latter, who are confined to 
Mandvi, purchase the haul wholesale. They usually set 
forth In boats to meet the returning Dolkars, buy the 
fish on the water, and subsequently dispose of it on the 
beach lo retail dealers and hotel contractors. 

The ordbuiry Roll house comprii^es a verandah J 
used for repairing nets ortho reception of vijsitors, a 
aitting-room used by the women for their house¬ 

hold work, a kitchen, a central aparlmeat, a bed-room, 
a gods" room and u detached baUi-rooiUi 

The poorest famiUes Uve in s* single room^ one corner ot 
tvhich IS reserved for the devtira or gods' staudu The 
usual furniture of the poorer Kolis is composed of several 
earthen pots, a rickety cot, a few mats and broken chairs* 
lamps without chimneys, a grindmg-stone, a hubble- 
bubble, and several wooden bosees. But the rich add 
sofas y photograph frames, and such other xvcsteni kotek- 
knacks as arc found m the middle-class Hindu liomeiJ ol 
modern yombay. * _ 

mnd ia pruh-tbly dtri ved from the fact ihat rats are fi>nd of or 
that i\ furras fwrt of the lUiiml offering to Ganesh, the ridef of me 
rat (ASiashikavSlhftna), KoU women are exceedingly fond ef sweet¬ 
meats, 

^ The KoUk are as a clasn addicted to d rink, arid I h c evening 
mmil i» u^aally precede i by a viiil lO the tavern. AJl Uombay 
kofta have of late yemrs Adopted teit-4rinting, a cop or two of 
which inalway* lohen before ^larLlngout to fukh^ 

The DoLtars are Rubdivided Into DatcfiA photie who fijsh on 
a ^rand scalifh Vagbatknra (thoiie wlta cAleh Iho l^avidil 

(IhoRc who catch the and tlie Vntgad, who arc n pogr ctaxa 

flf fishermen usually In the empley at the richer mcrabcrA of the 
camiTlvnilyv 

■ Tht nnfpe '^Dolkor' is derived from ar large funnel- . 

shaped net co^tinig ft Ora Ks, to Ra* SSn. The tmialler iseU 

known as /a/, eoaiii lo. 

* Among the mell curious features erf many Ko|t housesAre the 
photograph4 of oorpne-h* They seldom photograph the living. 
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When at work or when fishing, the Koli weari= a rough 
woollen waistcoat, a ih/jfe/r or loincloth, and a warm 
close-filfng cap {kambiicM topf). A cord, with a knife 
attached to it. passes round the neck like the Brahman 
^aCT^d tKread^ On ceremonial occiisions tie dans a lon^ 
while coat (fl^ro^Ar.), a red handkerchief or for 

the shoulders, a MuffaU. sandals and the peculiar Koh red 
hat with the semicircular scallop in front.’ On the 
ccoUlon of marriage a (stiff tall head-dress), .a 

ft»na (a long while robc^ fastened under the left^rm, 

« member or lhrjh™iirrti«. hj* ’■’“"P."' 

AUlrt, pl^iccd in a Nitli^K pe^^turcp iiiul pcrp^lualcd by Ihfi 
T^hrieG will ftomclimcs b* sccn on ibe wall* i*!4e ivith 

wrtriikL^ till from ihr illidslrmtc*! patMSfft* Tbn 

^ak9 to have ticL-n borrow tHi froni iha SabscElo t bristsanH 

Havo foUkiwt'ct thr pr^etkt for mnny ycnfslt 

”n7"il.dl.. Tl.. Kd* ■'-■I-;; 

Rftttnr imis, Ihe Pan-Kelis wrar lufhans whik the Kolis north 
ofBhayftitdnr ftnd Pmsein M,ejir the f*’ * h® 
ftewari nr mendicant, rhia last fad perhaps affords “ ^ 

o^ln of the Homhay Knlls' hat. In the Oo*avl eor^ap the 1^^ 

'^^sTm^i!^rt£d‘’nnd lafgel>' S jh^B^lwy 

d?0, ta^S\^h""thft"tjr 
^ ?ap rmTr;:^r-1 Sis' 

Gnsavi eaoU the Kame as Ihe mDihwn red hat of the ffomhay . 

Thc^olour^and Bencrat shape may nho base been partly d^' . 
from Ih" red velvet «ps wm by ShenVi Brahmins in Goa and hy 

Another eaflianalion Is based upon Ihe tdrlous Cark jy j'lj’-'J' 

1, fo^^d nt meLck ef the .Bom^y KollV haj This. 

ihn f-ie’-E that tho fpOilt porl-iOn of Inc bat Vi hen liromt . . 

riou! ms^mWanccTih^ Ohlslretchcd hood oflhe cohra. hw 

;E£“’iS5reamt' 

have had a delinllc atgni Seanee, thert i* at preami 
evideneo to warrant absolute a«epl^« of “ifh 

be worth tfnoulring whether the mark has Bhy n Vmbtdev 

Wku". mehlioi^dd by Mnehintoth in hi* «cOOht ^^btaba^v 
S. 7 !inted in the JoJimal of Ceoifrapht«lJ Society. 

\'oT. r* aifjr 
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with tig^ht sleeves) j a.nd a ^Ichikii {it sash or broad biuid 
of the sikxtit rtioteriaJ as the jamai are ivorn ; and the red 
hat only appears at a /ml or remartiag'e cefempny+ ^ Koti 
women wear a bodice and cotton sari drawn up very 
tightly between the legs. Among the Chris dan Kolis 
and Son^Rolts girls do not make use of the upper portion 
of the ror? covenng the head and breast until they are 
married. Then on a lised day the bride is suminonud 
before the elders and the caste pani'^/myat and Is bidden 
to cover her head and bosom ; which being 

done^ she is formally blessed by the elders. This final 
ceremony of admission to the ranks of adult womanhood 
can only be performed by the fnmek^ya^ of headmen* * 
Bangles are worn on both wrists ; but the ^fa or y cl low' 
lacquered bangles, w^bich were formerly w'ormon the right 
arm, are now being gradually laid aside* * 

In religious matters the Christian Kolis still secretly diag 
to Hindu practices,^ 3 and observe the annual pilgrimage 
to the shrine of Ekvira (at the Karla Caves in Poona 
District)( and of Bhairav at Jcjuiii ^ The other chief 
festivals are those of Gaurl (following Gnncsh Chaturthl)^ 
Shimga and Narali Puniimn (Cocoanut day). ^ On the 
fifteenth day of the bright half of each month, a day 
sacred to Khiuidoba and Ekvira, they never go out 
fishing, Whenc ver they vi sit a d istan t shri ne, th ey i nv ari- 
ably arrange a picnic of extreme Joviality close by the 

^ AChrisEFfiia Kcll bridegrDDFD uau-iliy wears a difnpFeated 
Pertugueftc AUitiirara UTiirarm, which ia specLaUy 

fltjt oa such QC&Amans. 

^ The fHO-tc Lif Bat»bay, Madhp Varll, and Tfombay do 

not WTcar bangle $ wljiSe cf Aiibag, VcrsCVa, Dnndii^ and 

wear armlcta on the left wriaE. The wear 

Iwigtes im both WrislH. The bombay Kplls wear an wppfiT car- 
ririK and. ft lower canHnif igrtikt). A Chriatftin KoH cem 
akwftys he dwiinguinU^U froiTi a Hindu KoU hy hx^ ear-r>ngs 
which arc much Ehintier lhan iHoic {goJ/iia} wcm fey the 

Ifttler, 

' Far eoampfe^ at n Chn^Elan Koli wedding 35 wcirieiii CflJlcd 
Goulnnls, are KCftted in b row \ti imhatlen of the ^5 at 

Hindu weddingn, 

* Of rei^cnt years, awing to TiifilitiGs far travel they jaumey 
05 faros Oeoareo^ GakamOi Bamefthwarp and Hardwnr/ 

' No Koll wiLl recummcnce dshlng witbaut olfering a 
cacoaniit ta the ACA on Narali F und mo. Thi^ festival up celc^ 
hroied On ft great aCftle ftl V'ersavn, Madh and Donda, Ihe 
qdBchating i^rie^Ext iKftng Always Palshc Brahmans. 
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temple. Cremation obtains among HintJiJ Kelt*; and 
burial among Christians; but the members of both 
communities freely attend the ceremorncs of either 
party and pay Impartial visits to both temples and 
chapels. They evince an esitraordinary tolerance on 
religions questions. In cases of sickness they have the 
greatest faith in the dezaia (family god), but very- little in 
the physician ; and they are acquainted tvitb most of the 
Hindu domestic medicines. In emergency or when faith 
falters they call in a Hindu z^td in preference to a trained 
medical man. Marriages are celebrated after puberty. 

iZhmigcs. both In dress and occupation, are taking place, 
owing pertlv to education and partly to the difliculty 
of earning a; much as they once did at their ance stral 
livelihood. Thus the younger generation has largclj di v 
carded the i^ngoU and red hat and adopLs the Agn or 
Bhandari dress ; while those with some little education 
prefer the wort of compositors and clerks to the time 
honoured sea-traffic.- Physically, it is to be feared, they 

ate beginning to deteriorate, although many a well-built 

muscular man and graceful woman may still ^ «en 
among them. They still retain thew salient trmt of fidelity 
and will esert themselves to the utmost to help anyone 
whom they regard ss a friend," 

The Bbandaris, > whose name is derived by some from 
ihetianskritmoffd^orviXa distiller)" and by others from 


» TKC KeU Patel cf Danda iC'aa^^ 

Kell cletk him been empleyed, Who cannrt bedhtin- 
clerical datsn. 

esliniateir. ®^“£;?eVTn«‘’Bointay^trth; 

peonic In the labour they nnd ersland. 

■ Knr a «iemiSe dcseriptiun of the caste, see tihnoKmph.cal 
Survey of Bombay, Mbnograpli N’e-+3- 
* Hombny Cinrcileer, Vol. JiV, I-, iSS- 
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bkiardar {n treasury)*; ccni^tit^ite one of the oldest command 
ties in Bombay Island and are sot^ilvidedinto five clasps^ 
— Sinde» Gaud^ More^ KIrpal, and Kjtte or Kitre^ — which 
neither dine together nor intermarry. Of these the 
Kitte Bhandaris, who divide themselves into Nir/J^tiris 
sintl Ufia^rk, are somewhat superior to the otlier dtvi- 
f^ons in attainments p dress arid manners p and seem to 
have onginally come from the southern Konkan nnd 
Gna.- They rose to considerable power in Alibag, 
Chaxil and Bassein^i and in later years formed a 
trusty clement in the military^ and naval forces of the 
Foftuglie.se> Angria and the British The other four 


^ Bombay GaJtfiticep, Vo|. X, 134 : Raley's Tribe* and Gajstcs or 

^ The chief rcli^leuil ^CAt ef the /Ifitaru i* at Malvan in 
RalnAj^m-. 

* DaCnnhA's Chaul nnd Basieln. SS. 

* In Boaibay forccA eenilAlncd joo BandiifeenH {Hha- 

ebmij aimed with dabs and Other weAt^>nS^ Edwurdeii' Rise of 
Bombay p pp sB-yo ri paxxim^ 

Ethnoif I SriTv ; Monoj^raph. No 4jgiicH thern|]i>wm£^ inft^rma- 
tion : —" in a pAper rend by Mr* Mnr|;:^y before the Geoj^raphiCAl 
SocieLy be refers la Ihe early setUemeator Dbandaridi In Bombay 
lAland^ As iheir numbers in created, they earned 00 war with Ehe 
Musalman In which 'bfiy were helped by the Bhnndari$ 

of Chaika vaii or ChaeTf [t appearsi that aboui 1395 a. n* Bimb 

Raja Or Bhimaraja took |iosseHil[in of Bombiiv with ibfl help oft hr 
Bbandans. The inunodjAle auccetaor of ^himaraja waa dtM- 
possessed ofhLs aulhorily by a Rbriodari chief. Shelya of Chaul^ 
wbo m t urn was dis^^sesau^ by MusalmattAr Up<^n the arnval of 
tbo PortLtgee!te Ehe EhAudarblWcreoncf! more in power and nais ist^ 
ed Ibe Invaders ftgftirrStJ he Musalmans. Tliereancr at MatiEm a 
BbRudari kiniEdom waa ealabiished by Bhongle» or BhiLndariif- 
With the help oftbe f^oriug^ueso sovoraJ petty kingdoms *ceitl lo 
have been estabSi^bed by Itw Rhandaris on Ihe Western COasU 
and they had for A Tong time the right of carryb;g regnJi rnslj^n^- 
Tn this regard a few quolatians from Mr* Miirphy'a paper nlAy be 
given here i-*— 

” Of ihfi Bltandaris the most rcmArkabti! usage is their fondness 
for a peculiar specie^ of long trumpet called Bhongulcop whWh, 
ever since the dominion or the PorEugaew, they hnve had the 

f Pls^Iege of carry mg and blowing on ceirtain stale occasionM. 

ryer inaletter wfittim from Bombay between and iC^ip 

dcScnbfsi the Bhandarls as farming a sort of honorary gUArds or 
heralds to the Gayemor, and even to thli day they carrjr the union 
flag and blow their irntnensc trumpet before the High Sheriff 00 
the open mg of the Quarter Session This rimjrular privitejre 
receives con*idenbte illustrallon from a fact staled in- M- S. his- 
taritJi that shorlEy before the Portuguese OccBpallon nf Bombay 
a race of Rhongtile or trempcter-ciaicfs Klaed upon and main¬ 
tained the Government of Mahim to which Bombay And Sal^ite 
were then subject. This then would appear to Eiave boon a 
dynasty of ISbandflri princes, whose humhl-e representatIVO'S are 
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divisions^ give evide nee of a Jess warlike strawi and maj' 
originally have belonged to that wave of itnmigratioa 
which brought to Uomhay island the Pancbkfltifiis, the 
Malkand perhaps the Agris, with the latter of whom they 
see in, in respect of appearance and occupation, to have 


some connection. 

It is possible that the two hereditary occupations of the OeeMpatitr,. 
Bhandaris, namely lighting and palm-tapping, may have 
served in the past to differentiate the Kitic division from 
the rest, who sectn to have inclined chiefly to agriculture 
and were actually classed by Fryer with *' the Columbeons 
(Kunbis) who manure the soil." The principal occupation 
of the poorer Bhandaris is still the extraction of liquor 
from the palm-trees, albeit they have to face the rivalry 
of the native Christians of Dadar and Mahim : the rather 
richer Bhandari.s compete with Parsis for liqnor-shop and 
distillery contracts while others w-iU he found .serving as 
seamen on country-vessels or as metuhers of the police- 
force, It is po-ssibly trade-rivalry and the enhancement 
since 1877 of the palm-tree cess that has led many Bhan- 
dari.s in Bombay city to become labourers, carpenters, 
snulT-sellers, primers and decorators. On the other hand 
education has made great strides among them: and 
several have obtained clerical posts under Government 
and municipal bodies. * Those who still follow the h ere- 


still to he *cen blowlnp thrlr trumpet^ and caityrng their Stand¬ 
ard.* in the pnffeanls of atiQlher royalty. 

“ We next hnve a dynasty of BhoiiRTiloor trump^er-ciunfi whsm 
there la ev«T mawn for believing to be Bhandajii, twy 

retain the Bhontfulee irampel and the name of BUonKuleeS to this 
day, and sdll have some privileges In public p^onnt* which srtm 
ihc faint shadows of former power. The Slahomedans mrV oes- 
Cirhed as overturning the Bhongutoes and ■Ram becoming a«en. 
dam, and r am 10 suppose that on the arnyal of Iho Poftuguow 
I he BhOPjJialce* or Bhandans sided With the let er 
OjtpuWon of the Mahomodans and thoS perhaps retained those 
privileges to which tliere has been no mterruption since the 
^minion of the Portuguese " 

s«e also iJtdy Falkltuid’s Chow-Chow ( 1857 !, p I 03 . 

• Of the other four divisions, the Klrpnl aro those who wcro 
eonverteil In Christianity by the ParloRuCSe and were suteequemly 
remdi^irted lo the Hinthiloid. The name* Caud md More 
to have been fcwjrrowed from the title* of Ksliattn>'» 

;Sa“rand Maona) in d-a I'*'"* 

Ihfl SUfftfttBCs of More nnd Cliolki (ChS-Eitkya)* 

> A Bhandari ha* setlltd as a merchnnl in America s a few are 
sirring the British Covemmcnl la South Afnea. One of the first 
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dltar>'ending' rtHii ai Jay^brcakp pend thrive or four hours 
in watering nnd lappinjg' the palms^ then carry the lit^uor 
to the dij^tilleryj and after a sicbita return to tEie oarts for 
tha same purpose in the evening.* Tlie women usually 
busy themselves ^vith houtoehold duties oiily^ Lhough a few 
of the poorest may be found working tn factorEcs, As a 
rule no Bhandarl will ever accept domestic sen ice, deem¬ 
ing such work beneath his dignityp nor resort to begging- 
FiKvl The chief colonies of Bhandaris arc at Mahim^ in old 

emdDrwii. Kagpadai Khetw'adii Dhobi Talao (Lobar Chawd 

street)^ Umarkhadl and Pougn:i though a good many 
have been dislodged from Nagpada and Dongri by the 
operations of the City Improvement Trust. Tlic style of 
residence varies with the occupation and status of the 
familyp Thus the toddy-drawer sdll occupies a thatched, 
or sometimes tiled hut in the oart^, comprislng-a fitting- 
room, kitchen and or god's room, with a small 

thatched hut attached for the storage of utensils and tCK>ls 
Used in the extraction of liquor | others live in chawds ; 
while the richer and better educated rent small houses 
which they furnish to an increasing degree in the Euro|>ean 
style. Excepting gourds, cart hen-pots and casks, which 
form his stock-in-trade, the palm-tapper's household 
elfects arc much the same as those of the ordinary low^er- 
class Hindu : while his food consists of rice, rice^akes 
and fish-curn^, ami on fast days of milk, sweet-pntatoes, 
and v^ri gniclH The drinking of liquor is contrary- to rule 
and custom. The ordinary^ Bhandari dress consists of 
a loincloth wound tightly round tlie waist, u sku||-cap of 
cloth^ - and occasionally a red waistcoat, while a heavy 
broad-bhided tapping-knife hangs on the left thigh ; but 
the better-educated affect ihs d/ie/ar, ii/mma and 

Marstb] printand type foundries in iNe city ciLa- 
bUihEd by n member of ttiiiM CASle t Mils proprietor anid 

publi-theret theA daUy papisf. At Karniihi; and a ihinl 
was Tar aeme years ihe only WL^od-engraver tEembny^ Son^e 
have H?anied a rrpuiatlen u model]day t olheni ewn Hindu 
hakeiHe^ And futaQranlus ivhile a few have dia tLnj^uished thfimscKea 
^larathi neEani. and plsyw rights. 

^EacIj Bhandari Kaa cbarifc of aboat i| palm-lreeSp nnd ntPikes 
A point ofthriec >(alutirtg; the first trci he Ascend^ dally. The 
More subH^ivision are reported SO tap on(y cocoanui iri!^, ii'hilr 
the Gaud Bhaodairis tap the /ad Ur brab-p^m. 

^EEderly t^handaris a\hq wear Ihe Gusavl ear-cap (ianfflyiFl, 
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turbun the BrahmfLn and other advan^rsiL coitittitamtics/ 
BhHndari uoinen don lhe*ordInijry Maratha dress and 
wear nose-rings and sUver nruileth- of peculiar pattern; * 
while the male Ornaments are a silver or gold bracelet 
worn on the right arm above the elbow and a silver waisu 
belt Among the lower classes of the population 

the Bliandari has the reputritlon of being a dandy, with 
his pointed moustache {piYdar tilled turban 

Ikangaiif^fr and well-fitting coat l^atMar nrf^nr- 

A'Aa}f aad is traditionally reported to have lost his estclo- 
sive right of hoisting the Union Jack at the opening of 
the Quarter Sessions by continual unpuncluality resulting 
from too close an attention to his toilette and personal 


appearance.? 

The lihandariST who as a caste are of mEdium stature, 
somewhat fairer and better looking than the Kolis and f^f^apariffisw 
Agris, speak Marathi in their homes and approximate to^i^. 
the Maraihas as regards religious practices. They 
worship Siva in his various fomis of Bhalrav,, Rhandoha* 

Vetalt fitc., make pilgrimages to Xaslk, Pandharput, 

Benares and other Hindu religious centres^ and observe 
most of the great Hindu festivals. At the Gokul Ashtami 
festival they play a prominent part^ forming themselves 
into bands and shouting Govindat Govindop" and then 
marching in file with arms linked to ^imash the daAt-A&ndi 
or curd-pot;* while at the Dasani 1 hey claim the exclu¬ 
sive Hght of throwing the first cocoanut into the fire* 

1 The BrahCMH ttirhnn Mild dli&fftr, legcthcr with Ihc 
fdirj^adv, rorm the recogf^iited alEsre of n_ BhmndAn bridegreom. 

In I he case of refnitrfHige ihi^^jnmufiarkadi il not worn^ 

1 Amonp; the ICitl# Ohandaris* Hctknfi wotncii arc said la bp 
ditttingiiishcd from Upnknri wenufiti by the fact of ibdr nol wranrig 


■ The dnte oflhelrlms nfUus right w put beiwetn iJ56ci Mnd 
tttjo. To this day unpuneKUBUiy in au Individyal Is with 

the words ** Uhittidaryani pipale fii^han ghalavile" (in ihi» 

way the 0han£la«s losl tlioir dlattnflion). 

^ The cord-pot U decorated wUh niift and margo leaves, the 
montli being lUkd Wiib a cocoatiot, and ia hurig ypat a consider¬ 
able heiKhli The nieti raOHiit upon one nnOlher s backs until the 
lop man k able lo reach ami «miish the pok M ihey mardi to 
thS ccremoTiy they the following semgt— 

Shatidari Nakhredar ] i Bhandon the coscomb 

Paya dciitii ala. J I Tramplmg he ijassed. 
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5<»me of the older ifeitetAlioii are well- versed in Vednnt 
philosophy iind during the ifif>nth of Shrav^n read dally 
portions of SifiofAi or book of sacred verse, the conclusiozi 
of which IS a signal for rejoieingp The prksis of ihe 
community in Bombay are usually Pakhe Bnihmans^ 

In cases of sickness they invoke the family gods^ resort 
to native dru^s or take weyienv medicine according to 
their status: while after death they never permit the 
corpse to lie on the ground* but prop it in a silting 
posture against a triangular bamboo screen specially 
made for this purpose^ Bhandari girls are married after 
the age of puberty i and widow-remarriage^ though not 
regarded wholly with favour, is permitted* One curious 
custom in vogue among ihe orthodox is the selection of a 
personal Guru or preceptor, who in former times always 
Selooged to the Brahman community but at the present 
day may be any devout member of the caste* The chosen 
preceptor and his pupil stand together under a sheet in 
a decorated room* to which incense and fruit of various * 
kinds have been carried : the preceptor whispers a few 
words of advice into the ear of the pupil* who vows to 
renounce the eating of some species of fruit during liis 
life Cl me and to always follow the preceptor's advice t and 
the ceremony concludes with a feast to all present. 

The Bhandari is by nature indiistriousp honest, and 
courageous in adversity, but decidedly unthrifty and prone 
to braggadocio. ^ Of late years they have shewn a very 
decided tendency to social advancement^ and the Kittc 
sub-division in particular have founded a caste-h&H in the 
Two Tanks [ocality and two associations which have for 
their rnain object the extension of primary education 
among the boys and girk of the poorer families. 

^ The Punchkakhls, who are also styled Somavanshi 
Kshattriyas, are supposed to derive their appeilation 
from the fact that a former headman of the clan sat on 
a cMopied throne, surmounted by five ia/nsas or knobs. 

This feature is ^till traceable on the occasion of a caste- 
marriage, when the bridegroom* who is for the time 


*1^ to bmg hitii into the foElow- 

™y give up hi9 wife+ bui oever bin prtde/' 
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b«ing^ gfsinted the highest marks of honour, is seated 
on a chituntug or chair of state surmounted by five 
knobs. Others find .1 mere plausible derivation of the 
name in the pile of five or pots placed at the door 

of the marHagc-booih. There arc grounds for supposing 
that the Panchkalshis, who are certainly closely connect¬ 
ed with the PfttharePrahhus, must at some di^^tant date 
have separated themselves from that community, the usual 
•reason assigned for the cleavage being some alteration of 
caste-customs and rites. Putting aside the story of their 
immigration to Bombay with Bimb Rap as told m the 
Uimbakhyan, it seems unquestionable that the Patichkal- 
shis formed a portion of the same wave of immigration 
which, during the Silahara and later epochs, found its 
way from Citjarat to the island, and that at the time of 
immigration they were a community of sufficient standing 
and importance to be vested with definite rights. For 
some of these rights still exist, while most of their here- 
ditary customs, albeit corrupted by the march of time and 
by environment, bear traces of an aristocratic origin . 
Under tlie rule of the Muhammadans and Portuguese the 
Panchkalshis were probably deprived of active political 
power and turned their attention loagricullure, dairy-farm¬ 
ing and boai-buiidijig. Many of them lost their heredi- 
uiry lands in the struggles preceding the advent of the 
British and commenced to practise such trades as those 
of joinery and carpentry, in which they rapidly became so 
adept that they have somewhat carpinglyibeen charac¬ 
terised communally as or carpenters. The locality 

near Khetwadi which represents one of the earlier Panch- 
kalshi settlements in the island is still known as Saiur 
Coli, and several members of the caste in these days .ire 
mepert architects and contractors. 

The religious persecution for which the Portuguese Gov¬ 
ernment became SO notorious aiTcctcd the Panchkalshis 
us well as the Prabhu, Brahman and other communities, 
!ind many were forced to fly from Bombay to places like 
Pen, Panvei, Uran and Chaul, thus perhaps giving nse 


I The oflkesiii the Kenksw* formerly held by ™«ribOT of 

the comnniraty were Ihoim of SAr-de»W, Sar-naih. Sahna, Thakur, 
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to the enilcjgajnoLis divkions of Sashtikar, Vasaikar, and 
Urankaff which neither eat together nor intermarry. 
Others were forcIbJy converted to Christian!tv and became 
the ML'estors of some native Christian famij'ieit now resi¬ 
dent in Hombayj Ejandora and Marole, A few more fortu- 
«iftte contrived to retain their position as Patels, Sar- 
pateJs and Desais ; for as late as J739 A,D. hvo Panch. 
iMlshis, named Bogaji and Gangaji Naik, were granted 
the viJJage of Anjur in inam vvith the title of Naik Sar* 
patel fay the Peahwn in return for help accorded to the 
Marathas against the Portuguese. To the Panchkalshi 
eomniunity also belonged the people known in earlier 
days as Vadvals (from rs/di', a garden), whose chief occu- 
patjon was the tending of orchards and gardens, the 
^*^avmg and preparation of palm-leaves for thatching, 
and the manufacture of coir-rope and brooms. As the 
population of the island Increased and the old gardens 
disappeared to make room for buildings, the Vadvals 
evoted their attention to other forms of employment 
At the present day, for esiatnple, many Vadvals [agricul- 
tural Panchkalshis) are employed in the railway work- 
. Dps an oi er manufacttiries, some are. hack-victoria 

appointments. 

With the advent of the British power the Panchkalshis 
commenced to retrieve their fallen fortunes. They were 
among the first ID study the English bnguage ’ and to 
en er e Mrv ice of the East India Company and private 

■ **■* ' of them have held lucrative posts 

ui the revenue and judicial departments of Government, 
Md many are the hereditary patels of the villages of 

members to most of the professions-medical. legal, 

of the higher education now available and to rid itself of 
ancient and retarding social practices. As early as Ll 

“'e'nTWioo « jiS 

ni.itters, due to intercourse with more backward eommu- 


^ Oft the fanridatkin of the U^r^biiv Katin .* pj —IT - 

iSia one Hari Ke„hai ji, a Punchkelihi, 5 

prEpasaXion of Ke i^an s ftitftrc m the 

Adaiai v5e^Pr„idcoi cf ,h ^ ^ 
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mnde them^^elvesi; felt, ihc Munkaris and leading 
of the met togetliftr and parsed ^trjn|;^ent 
resQlutioits On the *!ijbject of th* prevention of costly 
liti^^atiotit the re-marriat^o of widows^ the sale of g'lrJsp and 
temperance^ A good ttinny reforms connected with 
marriage and other similar ceremonials were carried into 
effect about twenty- years agOp and when occasion has 
arisen the community has united to prosecute suits in aid 
of social reform," [ii the year 1B84 the community founds 
ed the Kshattriya Union Club for the promotion of educa¬ 
tion and the chadmble relief of the aged, widowed and 
orphaned. 


The true language of the Fanchkalshis is closely akin to 
that of the Prabhus and resembles the Marathi to he 
found in old works like the It contains 

an admiKture of Gujarathi w'ords and has been enriched 
from lime to ijme with tvords from other languages and 
diulccts. The language of the loiver classes of Panchkal- 
shisp particularly those w'ho arc engaged in agricultural I 
pursuits outside the limits of the island of Bom bay ^ is 
closely akin to thul of the Koiis and AgriSp and the 
home-dialect of 11 Panchkalshi W'oman of this class is 
hardly distinguishable from the dialect of a KoU fish-wife, 
w'ho uses forWifTr^ mijtiH (at try mc^ and for 


The social ccoiiomy of the upper-class Panchlcalshi ^amtiy 4*>. 
household does not materially dificr from that of the 
ordinary upper-class Hindu family and is in origin patriar- 
chnh The eldest male theoretically still commands the 
highest respect and obedience, but in practice the dis- 
appearartcc of the joint family system and the struggle for 
living have to soniE extent robbed the pa/na of its 

influenev and significaJifc. The day is ushered in whlh 
ceT^monfal bathing, which is followed by prayers and a 
visit to the bazaar. A cup of tea is laken in the earlv 
morning, is followed by breakfast at 9 a+m,, by afternoon- 
tea w'hich hns now become indispensable and finally by 
the evening meal at B p.m. A few orthcxlox Panchkalshis 
perform th^ir prayers and worship in the 
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eve ring:. usually worshipped are Ramo 

Krishna, Siva, Parvati, Ganpati,. Vithoba and 
Khandobn.' The male members of the caaUs arc in vested 
with six of the udh\kars and sixteen samskun^ ineloding 
the tliread*ceremDnjf. All ceremonies of this nature are 
performed in the requisite Vedokta style, the hereditary 
and oiBciatlng priests being Vajurvedi or Palshikar 
Brahmans. 

The poorer PanchkaJshis and so-called Vadvals 
approximate closely in their daily life and religious 
practices to other backward Hindu classes. They pay 
special veneration to the goddesses Efcvira, Mahalaksbmi 
of Kolvao near Dahanu, Vajreshvari of Bhivrndi near 
Kalyan, and observe as an important holiday the ammsiya 
or new moon-day of Ckmtra. They are addicted to 
liquor and partake freely of It on the occasion of 
marriages, but are occasionally so superstitious that Uicy 
will not touch pipe-water or soda-water. Their dwellings 
arc thatched or tiled with walls made of spJit brim boos 
plastered with mud. and are arranged in a miiiiner 
similar lo the ordinary low-class Hindu dwelling, with a 
verandah, reception-room, central apartment comaining 
a swing-cot, and one or two rooms on either side. One 
of these is the dtiv^ghar or gods* room, behind which 
lies the kitchen. A IttUi plant is generally to be found in 
front of the house. With the exception of a few families 
at Mahim and Dadar the bulk of the agricultural and 
horticultural Vadvals have left the precincts of the island 
or have become absorbed in other occupations, which 
have graifually weaned them from their original mode of 
living. 

The origlnai dress of the upper-class Panchkalshis 
resembles closely the Frabhu dress, but has now become 
almost obsolete, trousers, English boots, coats and 
waistcoats of approximately English cut and a Brahman 
turban having taken the place of the old coat with long 
sleeves, the dAefnr, the country-shoes and the Prabhu 

^ TUc cliitf triitpiea vLulcdi by th« Bombay pat^cbkahbk!! ore 
ViihvctbvAr in Gnmdevi in Gkrifaumn 

VilW 'm Girgaum, Muikcahvar in MAraifOni VaifH' 

cfibwArl In Farcl^ Sbambtiv Mahndev in Vofii, and Sn Vislivaimlfa 
aL Mablrax 
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turbH.M» The drtss of the Vj^clvuts appjro^imotes to that 
of the ongioaL lowor classes of the island, and oonsista 
of a short waJstcloth, a handi or waistcoat, folded 
double and Htted with 13 fastenin^^ under the a tens, six 
on each side, and for head-dress either the KoJi cap or a 
large red turban. The women wear a chith which may 
not reach below the knee and is usu;dly tucked up 
and fastened behind in the manner adopted by Koli 
women. Save for a or silver belt and a silver 

necklace, the women wear little jewellery, and whatever 
else they may don on special occasions is of the same 
charficteras Ls ordinarily worn by Hindu womati. On 
the occasion of marriages and other ceremonies V^adval 
women wear yellow sur/s of silk or cotton with 
embroidered borders^ 


The raihare Prabhu-s are one of the oldest Bombay 
communities^ and are alleged in traditional lore to have 
journeyed hkhor with Bhimdeo or R^ja Bimb whocoloniz. 
ed the island of Mahim about the v<^^u- 1393 A. D. In aJl 
probability their immigration into Bombay was spread 
over a considernbly longer penod than that given by 
popular tradition and may reasonably have commenced 
during the epoch of Silahara dominion in Bombay '. 
The one thing certain is that the Prabhus originally 
reached Bombay from Gujarat and neighbouring tracts, 
for their language still contmns a considerable ad- 
rhiKture of Gujanithi, Kathiawari and even in lesser de¬ 
gree Marwadl words, their manners and customs show 
traces of u northern origin 3, and the scM^alled Prxibhu 
turban, now falling rapidly into desuetude, is found in 
some parts of Kathiawar. Under Raja Bimb, as also 
during the era of Muhammad^l!n dominion, the Fr^bhus 
appear to have held high and responsible office ^ but the 
intolerance and bigotry of the Portuguese coupled with 


^ r^rred to the preaence of foiHr Bombav, 

tiff.. Ehe Prabhui, Panehkal^hia, PaJshc BrEhmiuis mid 
■ See History citnpter. 


.9^“ o^thcir orighKHl cuatonts was ihal of widow^remarriiiEe. 
On thi,, subject the Bambay Courier of Totb November itkbpribEed 
a tra^aUtLon of n teller from BAlaj; Bnjirjip, the IVahwa, 
^ r atatvtl liiat I he cuatom i>f wmow-remA rri&gc Wom 
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the fordblfi coftvt^rston to Roman Catholics sm cpijoined by 
th& Inquisition drove the majority of the community out of 
Bombay into Salsette and other^ portions of the Maratim 
domiJiEons, The few who remained were generally em¬ 
ployed as rent-receivers and revenue olHcials. After the 
cession of the island to the English the Prabhua returned 
in large numbers and under the name of Purvoes or 

Parus took service v\nth the Company as clerkThey 
prospered greatly during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries and became the owners not only of house property 
and landed properly in Bombay and its suburbs but also of 
the or private rest-houses at Walkeshwar 

and Mahalakshmi. At the present date the Prabhus arc 
somewhat less well-ofF than they used to be. They have 
left entirely their former settleinents in the Fort \ and are 
even relinquishing C. V%'afd for such places as Dadar, 
Mahim and Thana* Of Government service also they 
no longer retain the monopoly, while keen confipetitlon, 
the high rate of living in the city, a comparatively high 
standard of comfort and expen^ilvc social cereinonies 
have combined writh other causes to diminish their 
wealth. 

The Prabhus usually cling to one-storied houses. 
The ground-hoor comprises the verandah {c/u} used for 
the reception of ordinary visitors, aft apartment called 
omrif a central room called used by the women of 

the family as a reception-room, two bed-rooms, a gods* 
room [deva Moit), a dining-room, kitchen and a rear 
verandah. The first storey contains a ball for the reception 
of men., two bed-rooms, an open terrace and a 

loft, All houses have some open space ift the rear, and a 
few also possess a front courU'ard, The rear-portion of 
the compound usually contains a ft'ell and a god own* 
The usual furniture of a Frabhu house consists of brass 
and copper pots, cots, bedsteads,, benches, ohalrs, tables^ 
cupboards, European native lamps, a grinding stone 
pounding stone and pestle a 

wcHxlen pounding instrument with two wooden 


1 The Ohc vrftUge of k Prabha »eUlrai«!fit In iht Fart 
nat'i Dadaji ScreCt hehltid Homby Koad.—S« K. N 
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pestles {musets^, trunks 1 wooden boxes, pictures’ find 
looking’-g'lassesi The rich use silver pots, sofas, Persian 
carpets, china autl various European knick knacks. 'Hie 
hubble-bubble has almost entirely gone out of 

fashion and in some cases has yielded place to cigars and 


cigarettes. 

The Prabbus rise at 7 o'clock in the morning, the Dail;/ tiff 
females a little before the male.^. After the toilet nnd 
bath the ladies worship the talsi (basil plant}■ serve tea, 
and then prepare the morning meal which is served at 
about ^30 o'clock. The males pass their morning in 
reading and attending to household affairs.* After a bath 
at about 9 o'clock, they worship the gods,J take their 
food, and go to office. The females dine after the males 
at about xi o'clock. They then take a nap and pass the 
afternoon in reading novels or other kinds of Marathi 
literature, in needlework or embroidery, or in cleaning 
rice and preparing vegetables and other food for the 
evening meal. Supper is served at about go'clock in the 
evening. The Prabhus go to bed at about to. 

The Prubhu meal consists of rice, pulse, ffAt\ vcge-^^exrf 
tables, wheat bread i, curry (^sdftuK), fish and mntton. But 
on Sundays and other holidays they generally have mutton 
in various preparntlons and a variety of dishes of fish 
and vcgctflbles. The Prabhus arc fond of good dishes 
and spend a considerable portion of their income on 
food. Birds, venison, flesh of boar and of rabbit are con¬ 
sidered dainties. Fowls and eggs which were formerly 
avoided are now freely partaken of; while such European 
dishes as potato pics, omelettes, and cutlets have also 
been added to their articles of food. The Prabhus make 
free use of spices and their dinner is next to the Muham¬ 
madans the most highly-seasoned in the city. They tube 


I Rxia Ravi Virwa'i have driven away European pic- 

tores from many a prabhu bouae. 

I Gcfwrally servaTiis gt> le "larkets t® h«y vegetables and d»b. 

* The 

is perfcrsied by a Brahman who is paid from 

Jlc. [ to Rsr ^ ^ morvlH- 

« Cftl is used in seme pteparsiien* orvegeiaWe*. 


* Bajri bread is rarely token. 
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tea twice a day^ in the iriornlng at about 7-30 and in the 
evening after they return from oflFice. They aijso take 
coffee, cocoa, and milk. On fast days they eat fruits, 
sweet potatoes and and drink milk, coffee■ or 

sago boiled in milk, while the weak eat wheat and the 
sick take ricc+ Fiah or flesh Is strictly abjured on fajst 
days» 

The Prdbhu male dress has now^ undergone great 
changes. The ati^rak^a or long coat which supph nted 
the ' has in its turn yielded place to the coal of 
European cut with or without an open collar^ Shirts 
and Waistcoats with collar and cuffs and soitietimes 
with a stiff front also are now seen in the place of the 
uda'Wt' and ti^hr 

which were the and the an^ara^a m minia* * 

ture. The Frabhu turban^ which was once a very 
large and heavy headdresi^ has been much reduced In 
site and weight* Boys wear velvet or felt caps 
and even young nien prefer skull caps to turbans which 
they find rather cumbrous to wear* The made of 

glazed s^potied cloth^ which elderly people once wore, 
has now^ completely disappeared. The is supplanted 

by trousers In the case of professional mett and persons in 
high posts^ The Prabhu shoe with its tapering end turned 
upwards is also going out of use, and broad-toe shoes as 
well as boots and shoes of European pattern are in vogue. 
The personal appearance of modern Prabhus has been 
greatly Influenced by European custom. 

In the case of women, the dress has not much changed. 
The folia with or without fringes is the only article 
added to their wardrobe* The home dress consists of a 
fugade or palair a bodice {choit) and a fi-olia over it- 
When women go out they cover their bodies and head^ 


poslii under the ^ ttlmitimadnnsi fdr A long 
/M,Wi froid their 

*11 the Rrst hfllf ufthe lut centvrv Prahhua WCrc 

This heftvy 

raffle fiK some tinic the djcaa of bolh llw 

^ Brmhmttns >t Sihcr nctf 
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with shawls ; youni' women now freely 'vear shoes or 
English slippers. The /virAtA-system* has become a thing 
of the past. Ladies attend social gatherings of the 
community, but sit apart in « group. Such mixed gather¬ 
ings. however, are not many. A Prebhu lady is polished 
and neat in appearance; only the modern woman tics her 
hair loosely and not tightly as old ladies did some years 
ago. She is fond of Bowers, which she generally uses to 
decorate her head. She is very particular about her 


‘"‘ThVmcn are generally of middle height, dark, 
regular features and an intelligent expression. e 
womenare below the middle height, fair and good-look.ng, 
general ly wi th well-cut features, I n character the Prabh us 
are frank and generous, and their manners are free and 

courteoys.^^b^^^ for their number arc a well-educated 

community. They have among them 8 A '*' *3 ^ 

aaLL,B.4 15 L.M. & S,-s, 8 L.R,C.P,X and the rest 

are either undergraduates or have studied English up to 

the Matriculation standard. Nor is education confined to 
bovs alone. Girls are freely sent to school, and in many 
ca^cs allowed to continue their studies even after attmmng 
the age of puberty. Where means permit they are given 
a CoXgc education. Thus three ladies have passed he 
Matriculation Examination, one of whom has passed the 
Intermediate Examination and is m the B..A. Class, hour 
young ladies are teachers in girls' «hools, and two are 
irainliik; thcm&cives ws nwrises and midwive?-, 

•rlie general occupation of a Prahhu has been that of a Owe/wn*.. 
clerk : but some of the highest and most impoi^nt posts 
i Government have been always held by the 
Prabhus .1 Many of them have entered the learned 

profc 5 vsions+ _ ^__ _ — ---^- 

P^^lJSerihe P.rd^ system is .hi* 
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The Prabhus are as a general rule Bhaivas and recog* 
nize the Shankarochar^a as their spiritual head ; but they 
also worship Rama and Krishna. Formerly they daily 
said their Sanskrit pniyers-and themselves performed the 
details of ordinary worship. But later these duties 
ivere ofien delegated to the Brahman« as people lost faith 
in them* For the introduction of Western learning 
brought with it free thinking i and some of the first pro¬ 
ducts of college education were largely influenced by the 
teachings of Humcp Mill, and Darwnn* A reaction ^^oon 
set in nnd people Began to «.tudy religion stripped of the 
superstitious CKcrescences that had grown upon it, 
Th«osophy has gre.itly helped this raticnal study of reli¬ 
gion, and many a yotith is now found read ini' rettgtous 
books and attendijig religioLiii. meetings and gatherings. 

There arc no endogamous divisions among the Pathare 
Prabhus. A man may not marry his sagi^ta or sapindtif 
r.e.* One descended from what the Romans styled the 
same gens or one de.sccnded from a common ancestor 
through seven generations. He may marry, if he so 
chooses, the daughter of a maternal uncle. One curious 
custom .which obtains among the Prabhus and other 
Hindu communities is as follows. When a bridegroom 
returns to his house with the bride, his si.sier stands in 
the doorway and bars his passage. He is subsequently 
allowed to enter on promising to give his daughter in 
marriage to her son, In a great many cases these promi¬ 
ses have become mere formalities. 


eminently fond of social pleasures, 
ey have their clubs and periodical social gatherings, 
besides Sunday parties and holiday excursions. The 
u.h* ™ y Social Club is a popular place of resort 

Tatt^ter" 

™ Plnv at cards, and 

debating clubs, where they discuss their social questions 


"lent, i 

Indian Medical SerriM ‘ 1 ‘ Lieutenant.CoJeriel, 

held high postr™ Nkfli: They have also 
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and devise me^s of helping the poor and needy of their 
cominwnily. They have thus started a relief fund to 
help the destitute and every year ercet camps during the 
prevalence of plague for the benefit of the indigent. In 
the first few years they had a plague hospital of their 
own, with a medical staff and a volunteer corps from 
among their own people. They are now thinking of 
raising an educational fund to help deserving students. 

Amongst the Prabhus the position of the woman has 
always been very high. At liome she is consulted in nil * 
domestic affairs, and is now beginning to take an in^ 
telligent interest in social and national activities. 

The social institutions of the Prabhus, like those of the 
Hindus in general, are undergoing a rev'olutlon. Chief 
among these is the joint family system vvbich is fast 
breaking up, or rather has broken up and given place to 
a tenancy-in-common. Brothers, no doubt, sometimes 
live together, but they keep their eaminp wparate, and 
pay their proportionate share in the larnily expenses. 
They are joint in residence, food, and w'orship, but not 


ThTlnceJtors of the Beni-Jsraol community of Bomba) 
are said to have reached the coast of India from a country 
to the north about sixteen hundred years agoJ ; but owing 
to hek of direct evidence it is impossible to fix the precise 
date of their arrival, A tradition current in the community 
states that the earliest representatives of the race 
were shipwrecked near the village of Navagaon, Kolaba 


Sj-K-s-sasSt-ssaK; 

on ehe jV , thiT litle of Yahudi* H.'- p *:l>ililfeii of 

ehUdren of L*'*' u therefore be descended ffoiiv the Ten Tri^i of 
Judah), nrd must Ihercicr w ^ ^ ^ ,«Ondly 

Israel, Who iterant of <hc feast of Peiim which 
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District, wbicli lies about 13 miles south of Bombay ; and 
that in course of time their descendants, who adopted the 
trade of oil-pressing and to some extent also agricultural 
pursuits, multiplied and spread themselves throughout the 
coast-hamlets of the KoJaba District, forgetring in the 
process of years most 0/ their traditional customs, except¬ 
ing the hercditarj- observance of the Sabbath,' the rite of 
circumcision, and the memory of the prophet Elijah and 
of die Day of Atonement. A gravEStone excavated at an 
old Beni-fsrael cemetery on the Parel road proves that 
the community must have been resident in Bombay prior 
to 1776*: while a document of j8oo in the handwriting of 
one Samuel Nissim Kari states that they first arrived on 
the Island in I749' stlJ probability they were attracted 
hither by the chance of military service under the English 
and by the demand for skilled labour, such as carpentry 
and masonry, which was created by the expansion of the 
town towards the middle of the eighteenth centuiy'. Cer¬ 
tain it is that there was hardly an infantry regiment of the 
Bombay army from 1760 onwards, which did not include 
a certain number of Beni-lsraeJ, many of whom rose to 
the rank of officers and were present at the great engage¬ 
ments, such as the storming of Seringapatam, the siege 
of Multan, the battle of Kirkca, which laid the foundations 
of British power in India. They also served through the 
[ndtan Mut iny, in the and Afghan War, an d in the Expe- 

-r known as Shaniwar 

Saturday oilmen, in COnlradiitinction lo the oil-iirvsserii 

ol^r castes who d d net observe the Sabbath a, " re" 

anil V*o were called iumAWar Triis or Monday oUmen. ^ ' 

Maimonldes, wpitinif \a lh« Itrelfth eenlurv 10 the learned lewa 
cn law. Thty Iiav^ nothin? of r-clipion e-vetsvi ihal ilie-cr 

Haiacha " It .h-r lh:^7rr;!}:J« x 

j.“rcta,av. 

’ The BenUtsrael slate Ihml their olik'Sl ___ _!- n_. 

w« ,n Maaagen ■ but its exact situatierT Caring tTdet,-™?*’"?' 
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ditlons to China, ^nd Soakim ; but were ev-^otunll)^ forced 
to relinquish military scn^ice by the neg^ufations cDncern. 
ing caHte-companieii and promotion according to the per¬ 
centage of cajiie^fellovrs in a regiment^ which effeclively 
blocked the chances of promotion for mernberii of a small 
and pnmarUy non-militant community, 

Upto the commencement of the nineteenth Century, 
the bulk of the community were masons and carpenters 
and lacked both wealth and education: but on the c!;tab- 
Iisbmcnt of B^ni-brnel schools in Bombay and the Kolaba 
District and with the general spread ot education amongst 
them, which the Reverend Dr, j* * Wilson so largely fos¬ 
tered ^ many gradually forsook their hereditary occupn- 
lioEis in favour of the medical, legalt engineering and 
clerical professions. At the present day, although many 
l^till W'ork as carpenters and sklHed mechanics, an appreci¬ 
able number earn their livelihood as clerks^ draftsmen! 
surveyors, school-ma^terst physicians or hospital-osslst- 
antsj engineers and pleaders. Several are permanently 
engaged as compositors in the printing-presses of the 
city ; and among the women there is an Increasing 
tendency to devote their lives to hospital-nursing and 
midwifery. 

The original Ghetto or Jewish quarter w'as in the vidniiy 
of the present ^lasjid Bandar station of the Great rndian 
Peninsula Railway, this being the point at which the first 
arrival[^ landed and being also in proximity' to the head¬ 
quarters of the Native regiments, in which so many of 
them were employed." But as the trade of the port Increased 
the Beni-Israel* who are naturally lacking in the trading- 
faculty, were gradually ousted from this locoJity by Khoja 
and Bania merchants and perforce settled down in the 
cheaper quarter of Umarkhadi.* During the last thirty 

t M*hy Befll'israel W3w.'d to live \n Saouiji and Hiiiiji 

Blceein [see Colonel haughion * Rond Survey which were 

soTiociedl afiop two dislshiiguis-hcd nieiiibeni''Of t he ic<>ra.Frtynjty, Who 
were captured hv TJpu Sullan. (Jne of theriii Suiuaiiiii,. 
ly e^^ped from Mysore, and Cn bia reium to Sombay built m 
litude for bin deliverance the synagogue known a)i the 
Mercy* The synagojfue waa MU Jrt 1796 lit the centre Of "^nnt 

was then the Jewiah quaricr uf Romhayt 

* The only property now owned 1 ^^ 
original utiarler ooosisf?* of tJ^ Gate of 
fteven gedowos behind it; while Israel 
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years they have evinced a tendency to move still farther 
northwards^ and families to-day reside in jneob^s 

Circle, In Dadar, and even in Sion. Very few Beni-lsrael 
own houses in the city. * The poorest families occupy 
one or two rooms in a chawl at a rental of ahotit Rs+ 6 per 
month; whiEe the middle-class pays from Rs, 25 to Rs+ 30 
per month for the use of a hall and two of three rooms on 
the upper*floor of better-class dwellings^ Ot these rooms 
one is used as a kitchen, the others as bed room ?i+ while 
the main hall serves the purpose both of a sitting-room 
and of a .vlecpiug apartment for the head of the family. 
The fumtture of the poorer classes differs little from that 
of the poorer Hindu families, except that the wooden 
articles, beinj^ ofi:en home-made, are fi^r more substantial, 
and that on the walls there always hang pictures of the 
western wall of Jerusalem (ICothel Maarabl) or of the 
Candelabra symbolizing the bjth Psalmj and a clock- 
The ivell-to-do furnish their homes on w^estem lines, and 
keep a large supply of crockery and copper cooking-pots^ 
in accordance with the Rabbinical ordinance which 
forbids food composed of butter and milk to be prepared 
in the same vessel in which meat is cooked. When a 
Benl-Israel gives an entertainment and finds the number 
of his cooking-pots in sufficient, be is accustomed to borrow 
one or more sets from one of the synagogues which always 
keep a store for this purpose. Among the better-educated 
the use of English stoves is gradually supplanting the use 
of the old oblong brick stove manufactured by Ben I-Israel 
women. The usual food of a Beal-Israel family consists 
of fisih, meat, fowls, vegeiarbics and fruit, costing from 
about Rs, 30 to Rs. loo per rnonth according to their 
pecuniary pL%sltiDn ; and wherea.s the middles lass family 
has to content itself with am half-time s^erv^ant* shared 
with one or two other families, the rkh usually employ 

Msndvi represent I he places le whiirh they moviEd befoic GnalJy 
teUUng in Bfla 4 lrkhAdif The i^cW Synai^ogue, opraed in ^ 
mtualed in KliadaJc# 

^ A Bcni-lsriiel hoase can otways be diAlingvished by the 
misehed 10 the door^pciat, vhkh censisiB ef m. wooden or 
gUsK lube centAining a piece or Tetlum ou which are inscribed 
puftage:! (rom LheScnptureS (DeulcraDOmy VZ, 4^ and 1 ^- 30 J 

and bearing pulalde a Hebrew word meanm? ■^Almighly^'' The 
It kiised when emering or leaving the fioufe. 
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one male and one female servant, of whom the latter, who 
acts as cook, belongfs to the same community as her 
employers. 


In the early portion of the nineteenth century the Orntt 
ordinary dress of a Beni-Jsrael consisted of a turban, a 
long^ coat of Hindu pattern, trousers or dhetar (waist- 
cloth), and Indian shoes, The turban was gradually 
replaced, firstly by the Turkish or Persian cap and second¬ 
ly by the English hat or cap, which is now generally 
worn. The long coat also has yielded place to the ihort 
European coat and collar, and the native shoes to boots 
or shoes of English pattern. Similarly the women, who 
formerly wore the Brahman or Prahhu uni and cAitfi, now 
dress In Parsl fashion, with this difTerenca only that they 
do not don the Parsl shirt {tsdra) and that they piist the end 
of the ruHover their head from left to right instead of from 
right to left. A certain number of educated Beni-Israel 
ladies have adopted European dress; but its costliness 
debars the majority from wenring it. As a rule the Beni- 
Israel confine their purchiLsc of new clothes to two season'i 
in. the year, namely the celebration of the Passover and 
the New Tear and the Tabemaclo holidays. 


Till about seventy years ago most of the Beni-lsriiel 
spoke the debased dialect of the Kolis and Agris of the 

Kolaba District. But as education extended among them 

this yielded place to a purer form of .Marathi which now* 
constitutes their home-tongue. ' Dowered with a natural 
faculty for pronouncing dilheutt sounds in any language, 
they are now utilizing English both in their homes and 
for epistolary ccfrespondcnce, while a few make use of 
Gulamthi. With the exception of Judah and Esther, most 
of the ordinary Hebrew names are current among them, 
but tnodihed in such a way as to resemble the names of 
their Hindu and Muhammadan neighbours^ and “ 
they add a surname, based on the Hindu ® ^ 
ending In kar to denote the villages from w^hKh^he.r 


» Owing to I heir fennEr eonneetiiw with 

..Ill ‘P-^ I.... I-,}..., 

* Thus .^hraham become* .nffii i-i (O *Beh n»ffi«Ji 
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ancestori^ baited. ‘ Amon^ the educated there is a decided 
tendercv' to inlrodtice English proper fiames, both male 
and female : and the diffosiou of a knowledge of English 
has likewise led to the rejection of old honorific titles^ 
such as Mumbbl (for elders), Aba-Sabeb, Bai-Saheb, 
and (^Qrkhoordar of NurecKashm (for children). The 
erepressions tn^rna (mother), (uncle(brot cr) 

and aba ^ (father) are however still used in the home. 

In former times the Beni-lsracl rigidly observed the 
joint-fajnily ivstem under which parents, sons, wives, 
children and grand^chlldren all dwelt together under one 
roof and subsisted jointly on the earnings of each member 
of the family ; and n son who severed his coonEction vrith 
the family incurred the displeasure of all the other mem¬ 
bers and was regarded as n deserter* After their arrival 
in Bombay^ how^ever^ the system was modified to last for 
the space of one generation onlyp and on the death of the 
parents it became customary for the sons to divide the 
joint property among themselves and severally form the 
nucleus of other |oint fnitiilieB. Even thli^ custom is now 
dying out in consequence partly of the high rentals obtain¬ 
ing in the city* which forbid the occupation of sulficiently 
commodious premises, and partly of the emancipation of 

the w^omen, who were regarded as more or less negligi¬ 
ble under the old system. The disappearance of the cus¬ 
tom of infant marnage and the spread of female education 
have raised ihe Beni-lsrael wife to a position from which 
she can direct her husband^s affairs and can insist upon 
his severing his connection with relations w^ho do not add 
materially to the family exchequer^ 

The revival of the Hebrew^ religion among the Beni- 
IsrHfil the work of a Cochin Jew^, who visited the 

t iiantc» are MavagAChalur, AwAskciif, Kitiimkari Thche 

mre nl*£) being gnduatly Uiacardcd, Ihetr pkcv beinif lAken by tlie 
nnmie of nn anc^lor s While a few have madifLcd ihelt local Aur- 
fiaraev Mito a ihovt ^nj^luh rornt, aS fur Walker from 

Wakrulkjir. Some have adopted prorea^Ienot vi^matneA auch as 
Dwtor, Writer, Surveyer, Nayak and ShrolF^ English derival ives 
of Bjbtieid Aurnamcit arc somelEme!i given to children^ »i4ch as Elikt 
for Eliohn^ John for Jokanoan ; while a few peealiar nich-namea 
are derived from physical aUriStiteAp r- Yettu, for a boy hem 
wjih Lhe umbiiEcai chord twisted round hi* neck, and Khoora 
{while), for a ehitd wilh a fair ikln* 

* Compare the Telmudie Abba (env falher)! 
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north Konkan about nine hundred years a^o i and from 
thfit date up to a cornparati%'e!y recent period the right to 
ohiciate at aJJ fe^tlvais was vested in certain Individuals 
known as Kazb, But as education advanced, bringing 
w^ith it a mare generaE knowledge of the scriptures and 
liturgy, the office of Razl gradually became extinct. . 4 i 
the present day the BenUl^rael recognize no particular 
religious leadecp and the younger generation are discarding 
old customs and riles in favour of the more Liberal views and 
practices of the reformed Jews in England and America. 
Excepting the few whose professions oblige them to work 
Oil Saturday, the Eeni-Lsrael of Bombay observe the Sab¬ 
bath verj' strictly ; while their chief yearly festivals arc the 
Passover (M arch-April), Pentecostn Past of Tam muz, 
the Rosh Hu^iha^n or New Yearns Day (SeptemberOcto¬ 
ber)* the Day of Atonement (also known as Dar phitini- 
e/w san or the censinony of closing the door^, and the 
Feast of Tabernacles. During the first ten days of the 
month Tishri (Septernbcr-October) they formally confess 
and repent of their sins, but differ from sill other Jews in 
observi*ig the fourth of Tishri as a day of repictng. 
They are also the only Jews wrho celebrate thefair of Elijah 
(£h(ihu NannadicM L'rusl which faUs in Januar>'- 
February.^ 

Circumcision is rigidly observ^ed and usually takes place 

on the cijfhth tla> after Wrth, after which the child is 
named. Female children are named on or after the sialh 
daj' after birth. Marriages are usually arranged by a boy's 
parents, and are celebrated on a Sunday with the same 
ceretnonial as obtains among the Jews of Cochin. The 
evening preceding the wedding day is known as /lahd 
in reference to the fact that turmeric paste and 
the red powder of the (ZotrwwVt /m-rntis) were 

applied to the hands and feet of the 
bridegroom on that day, bat this custom, like the 
practice of lofant-marriagcs, has practically disappeared. 


» The day of the fait i» ■* - 

Tree and Plant day. At one t.nio the 
fair at Kbairdala fn K 

to heaven from ahiH in the 


of hk9 horse 
ihndu myth. 


OTn riJck. 
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Polviramy is elmost iinknown iimong the 

of divorce are rare, and intermarrifl^ wit . 

of Olher commumties is discouraged. The 

vows U very-common, in particular the 

which is usually made by women m need of a «<>“■ ^ 

a son be subsequeoily born, his hair is not cut until he 
reaches the age of five years* The ^lienl features of he 
Bem-lsracl burial ceremonie,s are the mterment of he 
corpse with its head pointing to the hast and a s 
prohibition against burying anyone between 
Friday and the same hour on Saturday. Mourning, which 
consists of abstention from work and from the eating of 
fl<.!h, lasts from three days in the case of a child to seven 
days for an adult; while regular ceremonies of praying for 
the dead, both at the grave-side and in the home, which are 
known as Jiarath, take place a fortnight, a month, three 
months, si a months, and eleven months from the date of 


death* 

a class, the Beni*lstael arc sober, cleanly and loyal, 
and even in the hurry of modern urban life, which acta 
unfavourably upon the maintenance of old customs, they 

never forget to visit the synagogue on the Day of .Mone- 

me nt, the most solemn festival in the Jewish Calendar, 

and offer prayers for the welfare of the Royal Family of 

England and the Governor of Bombay'. 

The Kanlia- The Konkani Muhammadans of Bombay are a mixed 
medeiJi"'” raceof Suuni Musalmans belonging to the Shafal sect, the 
predominating element in their ancestry being *\rab. Ac¬ 
cording to tradition their ancestors, who were classed as 
Nawaitsor N’aitias, fled to India in A.D. 699 to escape the 
persecution of HajjaJ-ibn^Yusuf, Governor of the Arabian 
Irak.and settled along the coast of Western India from Goa 
to Cambay** On arrival they Intermerricd with the Hindus 


I Sir RiyiDond W«»l pa**cd a htifh <u]oj;y upon the Bcnidirsei 
in 1887 , or the occasion of a disi rihution of prii« to the Ivrecllte 
»hoo 1 . F*r further irtforraAllon *heml lh« cCmraunity aee Bombay 
VoL XVlH^t j Drs Jphft Wlbcn's Land ^ t 

Ihe Revd. J. H. Lcfd'a paper qfi the Bene-Urael; iUid Mr* }. J. 
Srodi's paptr on the Rim ol PeJice in JournmL Atilhrtspok^gieal 
So^^iety VeU VIII 3 papers by Weaiiri. S, R- SamueU and Hyem 
Satnucl^H 

* See Gujarat Musatman^ by Khan Bahadur Faalilllah Latfajlalip 
fMfnolc. The akknanae of KuH, a^^inl lo Ihc 
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of the coast* whom iHey converted to their faitfi* ndopting 
simultaneously many of their habits and customs; and 
later, between the ninth and the sixteenth ccnturiesp they 
largely iotermmgled \vith the Arab and Persian merchants 
w^ho settkd in the coast towns of the Konkan and wHh 
new bands of Arab refu|jees who escaped from the fury of 
the Kairnnlians {A.D. 923-936) find from the de-sobsion 
caused by Halaku the Tartar (A D. i^ 5 ®)-" precise 

date of their arrival in I he island of Bombay is uncerlainp 
though they were certainly in occupation of Mnhitn in the 
fourteenth century ; but drcum&tanLial evidence goes 
to prove that their occupadon of the southern and 
eastern portions dates from the hrsi quarter of the 
seventeenth century, * They came hither from Ratna- 
giri* Bankotp AUbag* Pan we 1 1 THana* Kalyan* Basse in, 
Ghodbimdar and other places on the western coast, in 
which for years they had followed the professions of 
trading and sea-faring*i and having purchased lands 
from the Porlugoese set to work to raise euiensive cocoa- 
nut plantations in Girgaum, Dadar and Mahim.^ On 
the advent of the British many of them forsook trade and 


prwrnl day ta Uie Bumbay KenJcatii M usatmftrts, i* imiliCAtive ef 
ihdr qfiKin in the An^bdao Ir^k. 

1 Their imenwirriaii^^th the Mind at of Ih^ reiutied 

in ihe division of the cotnmneHy into three clftsses whu do not m« 

^ . __k_. InmitMJt. -PfnincfteiltinCF I 


in ihe OJViSlOn 01 inc cotnniH-nn.jr ^ 

ji rule jnlerfiiarryp rtwnely Kunkuni JamAlLa. repre^tlling 

direct Ar.'ibdesL^nl, Mandlelfehrs or those deSC^ded from W 
and Hindu motberA and DaJdw Or eaftl^ 
JI ways who are probably Koli caoTerta to istam, 

■ A htilory of the Jaffla lUaajld compiled in I Sjb atalci Ihat Ihe 
KonkMi M 0»]mJins of Hombfty tinJ occupied Ihclown of Bomba}.' 
for about MK> year* before (he history was pubbshed. 

» Garcia d'Orta (Colloquios dos Simpies e DrOgas, ai». sl^) 
■nenlion Naitas of Bassein who had married womeu of (he couniry 
and were VCf>' rich and eolerpriaiiiK trader a. 

- It is nOtewor(hy tluK Iho Kodkani Musalnitoi. rwiding in «a- 
.sirfln Narelwadi aad Wadi Bandar, had almost wholly Ifooi 

JSapun «nd neigbWkjf mnd have ^ 

JuM^^Issimilfllcd tolhe eJ^y Koakami fllv^xlwans of the l-ort And 

EaeJanaJe They probabjy arrived in Borat»y 

r-iplai ■ y F tA-v dietincllv differ frera the eJder 

—iir (rt "sii'ssxi.f’ saSSi 

ft, Allis’ K.'o.. 1.-,. 

garden» in these localitk«^ 
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agriculture to bccorrte a'fsistflnt surgeons, and 

orderlies in the army, lascars in the Bombay navy, and 
translators, intErpreters and clerks in the law-cour^- 
Otherii however devoted themselves entirely to trodo with 
Madras and China, the most noteworthy merchants 
belonging to the Kur, the Roghayi the Tiingekar* the 
Ghattay and the Panwelkar familiesj some of whom earned 
the additional title of JVaMada or ship-master from the 
considerable number of vessels which they employed in 
the pearl and opium trade* By the middle of the nine* 
teeiith century how'ever they had largely abandoned 
trade owing to the increasing competition of other com- 
munitics^ and had commenced to invest their capital in 
land and bouses ; while slmuttaneouslyi in conseejuence 
of a few calces of conversion to Christianity and of the 
fact that the abandonment of commerce rendered a know¬ 
ledge of English less necessary, they discarded any 
general atternpi to educate themselvea on w^estern tines. 
These circumstances rendered them but ill-btted to hold 
their own in the commercial and siocial advancement of 
Bombay ; and by degrees they were forced to sell even 
the landed properties which constituted their chief source 
of income. With the exception of a few notable trading 
families, who still own considerable estates, the Konkani 
Muhammadans of to-day cam their livelihood as clerks 
in Government, Municipal ,and private oHices, as 
mechanics and labourers in rail way-workshops, Iron-found¬ 
ries and mi I Is k and as lascars, porters and messengers. * 
An appreciable number have emigrated and continue to 
emigrate to Rangoon, Mauntius, Zanzibarp Natal, the 
Tmnsval and Cape Colony. 

The dres^ of the Konkani Muhammadans has under* 
gone considerable changes during the last fifty years. 
Longcloth, as material for garments, has superseded the 
former silk and cotton fabrics ; while the j^/r_va (a long 
coat worn with the upper buttons unfastened) and the 
Jalfa (an overcoat without fastenings worn over the 
which were formerly donned only by fConkanis 

^ Tlie salloKlcmeni is considembic!, And nuiny of I he 
sEoken mod fire emu an AdencJU^ and Knghsh liners arc KD<n!ti±4ni 
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returned from the Mecca piJgriiTiage, ha^e ousled the 
ancient Hindu angarakha and jhmcj which the hulk of the 
cpiurtiuaity formedy affected. Similarly the skull-cap of 
embroidered silk or cotton has yielded place for house- 
wear CO the white cotton or velvet cap, as also have the 
ancieot mutlagiri and si^Hihigiri pagadh to the Benares 
gold turban as woin hy the Khoja community, > Broad¬ 
toed shoes of red leather or shoes of English pattern are 
now worn instead of the old red shoes capering to a point 
in front or the cream-coloured foot-gear worn during the 
monsoon rnonths.* Konkani Muhammadan ladies w>ear the 
Hindu bodice {cheli) and silk and cotton sari, and envelop 
themselves in a long white sheet whenever they go out¬ 
side the house, The Arab ^rtha is also worn by a 
great many; and those who have perforaied the pilgrimage 
to Afecca cover the head with a scarf about two yards 
long, known variously as isar, paira», ehaitii, and phadki. 
This particular head-dress Is also worn by young gHai 
Their foot-gear is of red leather and of the pattern affected 
by Bama ladies of Gujarat, while brides wear similar 
shoes of yellow leather or embroidery. Their ornaments 
and bangles resemble those worn by Hindu women, 
though a few have commenced to discard the old fashioned 
ornaments of solid gold In favour of jewelled trinkets 
of more western type; while among the men, the influ. 
cnee of western customs appears in the rings, watches 
and silver-headed sticks carried by the younger genera¬ 
tion, Konkani Muhammadans of the old school usually 
carry a rosary of 90 or no beads, carved from came I bone, 
coral, amber or cornelian^ 


Haihng as they do from the coast-viliages of the Kon- 
kan, the Konkani Musalmans are ver>' partial to fish, rice 
Md cocoa-nuts. The kernel or milk of the cocoa-nut 

mdeed forms a considerable ingredient in all dlshts, par- 

ticularJy m that styled ghauaias, which a father presents 


SiriiillJi T**''*- tipakigiri 
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ta hi. daughter In the sevcalh n,on»h of h.r 

Their ordiaarTb«»d {iantian) is .Td 

lif «coa-a.t milk cooked in w.th 
oLokina: but on the /d and other ceremonia] occas.ons 
,h^tt wheaten bre.d. Mutton, in the form of.™ 
is regularly eaten at the big meal of the day, 
taken at lO a.m.; but beef they rarely touch ; w^e b«mg 
Shafai. they are not debarred from eating, albeit they 
now regard with disgust, such animals as the ignana, 
which are strictly forbidden as food to the Hanafis- Tea 
and coffee, which have supplanted ncc-water and gwe , 
milk and water, are their usual beverages. . J’"* * 

kani Husalmans still spend large sums upon votive or 
death-ctremony 

Utitit a comparatively recent date the ordiitarj Kookanj 
Muhammadan house possessed only one upper storey, 
the front portion of which, known as nwirA, projected 
over the street. The ground floor included a verandah 
for the reception of guests, slecpuig-apartments, a pass¬ 
age ia which swings (A/wf/os) were erected, and kitchen- 
offices looking out upon a back-yard Each aiwM 

possessed doors communicating with the midas of other 
houses, BO that ladies could pass from house to house or 
down the whole length of the street without violating 
ihe pardaA, The upper storey contained a dhaTiihit^ 
(reception-room} and sitting-rooms. At present the siae 
of the house varies according to the position and means of 
the family, which often cannot afford to rent more than 
a mmfttl luropeart fumkufo of all kinds seen m 

the housefs of the rich and to some extent in thos* of the 
poorer families, the only apartments usually furnished 
wholly In the Oriental style being those of the women. 
Many Konkanl Mnhammadans possess good collocriofis 
of old china. Their domestic servants vary In nuniber 


* Tbis diah ii campcrted of vemslcellh cOcO*-nUt coitk p aJ;mancl»i 
T^chloip CEilins and avgar* Thiij^ have imolher apeclfti 

nrt fiour^ over «hich ihejr repeat the Falih* flat chapter nf the 

Koran} on the anniveriiary of Lhc PropheV* deaih. 

* The custom among- Iheir Arab anciatarS of eating the 
iBihodciAd) jcavo rise to the foUoWmff couple! ift Firdausi a Shah 

Kamoh “ Haa Ihe eating: of [^altj fiah and i^s^uanaa made the 

Araba io preaumpteoLis i[ai to Eay claiEn lo empirea) T" 
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from one to aix and usually sleep in the passages or 

kitchen^fhees^ 

The Arab ancestry of the upper-class Konkanl Muham- 
madans is disclosed by the red-brawn eyes^ small ears, 
arched and wed-marked eyebrows, dark brown hair, and 
5borl thin Lps which distinguish most of themp With 
tho^ characteristics are sometimes combined the fair 
almost ruddy complexions and the light-coloured beards 
of their semi-Arab and semi-Persian Iraki forefathers. 
The middle and lower classes on the other hand are of 
such mixed descent that their facial types are multifarious 
and often closely approximate to the Kookan Hindu type. 
The older members of tlie community usually shave the 
head and grow their beards according tq the Sunwi 
fashion, that ia to say to the length of seven fingers^ 
breadth, the moustaches being clipped short? while 
the younger generation has adopted the European 
fashion of dressing the hair, parting it sometimes in tlie 
middle, sometimes at the side- Konkani Muhammadan 
ladles never cut their hair and regard as an Insult 
any suggestion of this nature. * 

Konkani Muhammadan surnames are of various kinds,— 
hereditary, professional, persond and local. Niuties,for 
example, like Siddiki, Abhasi, AI-Askar, Fakih, Kaal, 
Khatib, Kuraishi, Rais, Sauael, Makki, Basri, Ktifi, 
Bagdodl and Barbaraya afford ample proof of an Arab 
ancestry'; while Atash Khan, Aral Mahrip Nauranji, and 
Sbahbazkar denote a considerable Persian element in 
their origin. Later accretions from Afghan sources have 
been responsible for the surnames of Khan, Pathan and 
Khokar I professional callings have introduced surnames 
like Adhikari, Mulla^ Sarkare, and Patel ; while the chief 
personal surnames are Bharbar, Bhaiji, BhenskHirp Bittu^ 
Hande, Launde, Khatkhate, Undre, andAVagmare. The 
commonest local surnames, which are formed on the 


* The aimieftienl that a womaa'i hair i% shaved cjr cut is tonia- 
moiinl to a ciarse against the life of her husbaiid Or to dcferihinir 
heru a alavc^id, the word (tn^s-shornj being s^onv. 

mails'WjEh fthiv^sgirL Koftluni Miihamraadan women ntiiuUJy have 
vrry fine heads of hair, whiizb they altrlhntG la the use cf Cocoa- 
nut UhiK and oil as a hair-do Etch e. 
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Hindu tnadel \vntli the affix Aar, are Jalgaonkar, JanjirB' 
kftr, Panwilkar, Piinekar, Thanekar and Urankar.‘ 

The home-laojjaage of the iConkaai Muhammadaos is a 
peculiar dialect of Marathi, freely interspersed with Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu words and idioms, and is quite distinct 
from tha Marathi spoken by Konkan Hlndns.* It is said 
to have been formed some time after the coalition of 
Hindu converts with the foreign clement in the commu¬ 
nity and possibly during the epoch of the Deccan Sultan¬ 
ates. A love of poetry inherited from their Arab ancestors 
has inspired several Konkarti Muhammadans to compose 
poetical works in the dialect, while others have compiled 
Persian-Eoglish dictionaries and grammars J. 

Among amusements in favour with the Konkani Musal- 
mans may be mentioned the game of Lt^rapat, a kind of 
bowls played with pieces of wood, and gar ehuia played 
by women with beads and a board bearing two sets of 
holes. Chess is rarely played, but card-playing ■ has of 
I ate years been adopted. The chief household ceremonies 
are those of marriage, death, birth, ciccumcision, vaccin¬ 
ation, inahtfAa or the commencement of a child s 
schooling, which takes place at the age of four years and 
four months, betrothal, and ceremonies performed during 


* Tbese locaE iiuinaini:* appear to ham been in use by 1537* 
when ifae Portugaese leired the grab* of certain Muhajnmailiin 
merchant*, Ali Ibrahim, Ahmad, and Kanji AH Murkar.—K<jw- 
landwn's Tali|ai.aUMiy*bidu, 141 , 

* The folia wing arc a few ward* pecuUar to Kankani A* distinct 
from Maniihi 




Emfl^h# 

Abi*/. 

JCavar* 


/limfe. 

Awr* 





Bhakeri. 


Bread. 

Pita, Bahi 

Sawn* 

Father. 

Meiefw Aj^ 

Bwwim- 

Mother. 
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‘ In Ihe Biatler af education one af the mqel hanaured name* in 
tb€ coEnmianVly ilt tbnt IdAhoiiiiiCiji Ibrahim Makbab, 

A 4 I Mufiihl to the cadcl csTAbU^moat Veraavit ta 
ud beeuw in MUHcts^mon i&IUJiahi to tbe Sadr AdkiAtr Flrmt 
Inlerprt^er lo the Court» * cnember ef Ibc manaUfmg 

committee d| the Native EdccnGoii Socletyi (iBiaJp A mefabcirof 
%hm ElpblEutone c Council, a member or th« 6«ard of ildoK 

emlioit ««of the of tbe Ccurt of Petty 

Seaifiofia. 
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the seventh ct ninth month of pregnancy. Konk^ni 
Muhammadan girls do nor marry outi^lde iheir own com¬ 
munity; and hetrathals are often arranged by profes^iDna] 
matchmakers who receive from Rs. 2 to Rs. 10 in cash or 
clothes after the marriage has been celebrated. 

The Konkani Muhammadans acknowledge no religious 
head^ and the Kozl^ although possessing some social in- 
Buence^ Is oHiclally little more than the registrar of marri¬ 
ages and divorces iintl the keeper of marriage and divorce 
records. Up to the date of the death of Kazi Muhammad 
Yusuf Murghjiy' In 1S66 the Bombay Government ack* * 
nowledged the Kazi as head of the community and 
appointed him by Satuid, He was granted slight criminal 
powers, which were exercised in consultation with four 
assessors also appointed by Govemment. ■ But since that 
date Government have no longer recognized the Kazi 
ohicialiy^ and the community has been split up into two 
factions, each of which appoints its own Kazi, s The 
solemnization of marriages constitutes the Kazi's most im¬ 
portant dut3^ On behalf of the contracting parties 


^ MuhAiTimad Vuswf >ttiFgliay wsui ^ itiim of g«*i literary 
eiiCrg^’ Attd culture. Ko tuadc ftrtc collcictiona af mAnuaerijpIs, 
coins aad precious slOJirs,^ ccimpos«l p^ecos in Presinn 

And UrdUfc And wrote ft theolegknl wor^ fer the Uic cf the yuung. 
^mofig -^hts most notable prcdeccjk^rs were Alft ed-din, the first 
Kaei of bombny,. whOAt htiodwntmg may be seen in b volume pre¬ 
served iTi the JftfUft Mftftjid library, And ^uhammud Ali bin Stubftffl- 
niftd bluisalTi MiLhEinkar, who wjls Appoitiled Kiui by Mr. Jona- 
IhftTi Duticftfi in 17^. The lAtier was a stadem of poetry uneJ 
CRJhpmphyT nnd m beftulirtjl maouseripl in hift blind is sUlf to be 
feen in the jatnA Mftsjid libnry. 

* Up lo the commencement of I he ninClcenth century the Kui 
WAS Bssiftted by personn styled ChogIftS And Ayans in the interna[ 
managemetit of the cemEtiunity- The Uut ChOKlaheld olBte about 
and lb e Only memnriid or tbetr exisleticeat the present day 
ift I he surname Chaginy bome by several ramiijes+ The Ayftnl^ dls^ 
Appeared Also about the same date. The name jitiM ftturviveft JUi 
the t^MpVAlenl of director in the mAnAgeiilcnl of theSaltar £no«qtte 
in Mftfldvl. U appemra from a manuscript register of Kazi Nur-nd- 
dSn tiTts) that the Choglas helped Ibe Kasi AI that time to decide 
All manner orqueAtlutlS, besides matrimonlaJ nnd religious, and to 
give Opinions on doahtful poinis referred officially to him by the 
officers of thu badr Ada|ftt+ 

■ The-originof the ^plit in thecommonity Was the solctanlcalion 
by Kftsl Muhammad Yusuf Murghfty af a marriagie of a Wealthy 
bride under circumsinnces which offended a targe' number of 

E eople. An enqui subsequenlly held under GoverttmeoC ordOrA 
y the Senior Magistrate of Felice showed that the kazi’s conduct 
was cenapjelely juSItfied. 



a5l DO^WDAr CITV tiA^ETTFEH* 

Certain peritojiii attend his office (j^rd&^ierm#) and give all 
particulars regarding the ages and status of the bride and 
bridegroom, which are straightway recorded by the Ka?t 
or his deputy ; and on the marriage-night the Kazi^ pre¬ 
ceded by a lamp-fecarcrf attends the fTTuIud ceremony 
which precedes the bridal procession^ He is there presented 
with a shawlp and then returns to record all particu¬ 
lars of the marriage I including the amount of the dowry 
and the names of witnesses^ Even at the date when they 
were formally appointed by the Bombay Government the 
Kazis received no remuneration and were therefore 
permitted to levy feeSh which since 1776 have been calcit- 
liUied according to the following scale :—^first marriagCi 
Rs. 2 -B\ subsequent marriages, Rs. 5-0; divorcCi Rs^5-oj 
summons in matrimonial cases, Rs, 1-4 j making extracts 
from records, Es- 

Although the Konkani Muhammadans have earned a 
reputation for obstinacy and love of litigatioiir they are 
universally- regarded as devout and charitable *. Many 
members of the upper class are men of culture and ster< 
ting honour, w'hile the loiver classes—the mechanics, 
lascarst messengers and clerks — are sober^ Industrious 
and extremely enterprising^ 

^ There isk a. sAyine, now beooaie aliiuost proverlufl]^ to the 
fonowine effbst : TfftVO but the anurlleAl tratWciicKi with a 

Konkani, and you will iovulve ypuraelf tn hdgatkin to the third 
genenllon." 
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APPENDIX t. 

£,># 0"^ i/ “/ 

/Mwpk p/£ombajr~ 

Tiirb^ wflrn by Pars* priests* 

Turbftn W^m by Bollfrom Kalh^aw^^. 

Turban wcirn by Bdhtas from Ahnwdttbad. 

Tyrbae Tfum by BphraS front Surat. 

HcBd-dr«» Cf Arab. ffOn) tho coast of ibe Pen.an 0«l 
(Deakts in pc^lifla^ 

Turban wom by I«Pi Parsis- 
Tiirban worn by Hatai Srenvonfl* 

Turbmn worn by Khojas from Coteh. 

Turban worn by Bohras from Ujjain tMaiwa}* 

Turban wom by alomonB from Cutchi 
Turban wom by Sukmani Botiras- 
Turban worn by Muhafftmadan* frOffl Porsia, 

Topi (cap} worn by Sanyusis of (He R»in*n«ndi MSU 
Topi Cc*p) worn by Fiahernteti in Bombay. 

Fer (cap) worn by Mahammidans. 

Topi toap) worn by Utirisiiin Fishermen from Basiem. 
Bebedi lurban worn by ihe Pariia In Bombay, 

HeadHJreiii worn by Ih* Jews from Bai^dadn 
Hcad-dms f'^Phaeta^^J worn by Paraia in Boinhay« 

H*ad-clr€ss worn by Ihe Afjffhanif „ . . aL-- 

TopUcap) wom by MaHfcinmadans from Delhi and other 

of Northern India* 

Turban wom by Hindu jpwelkrs from DeMlL 
Tutbui worn by Waralhas from BaTf^a. Mindot 

Mm«I-ilrtt*st‘*Pbai!ta -) afo™ by Brahm.ns and othn- Hindu, 
from Ihi! Rat nagiri Dialrict. 

Torban (An^^«st^a^^i1 worn by M.falhas ffUiM «ie Kolaha 

[>isEri^* a 

Turban worn by EliandarU from Ihe Ratnsgsn Dtatnct. 
Hcad-dreiiX^Pbaeta”) worn by ittendants Oil daticm^-g^lfl* 
'm Bombay, 

Turbans worn by Maraihita from Afaatkot. 

Turban (Waideshl) Worn by Marathaft from Wai iSalara)^ 
Turban worn by Mamthaa from Kelliapura 
Turban worn by Maraihas from Satarm+ 

Turban worn by Brahmans from Baroda. 

Turban wom by Staratha* from Sawantwadi, 

Turban (MaIhurashahiJ worn by Gujarathi Maharajas in 
Bombay, 

Turban (PardeabiJ wom by Bhayaa (Hindus from ^orth. 

West Provinces and Dudh)^ to Bombay* 

Turban worn by Mara (has from Jambblndi* 

Turban worn by Maratbas from Indore. 
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Tarhm (BhAvnAfTAH) worn by Hindus from SttAVnag^Hr. 
Ttirbia worn bj Lad V«nia^. 

Turban wnm by HmdUi tram Ka E hi awar. 

Turban Wcw-n by JftSbia (osIrOlogorv) from Oujarit^ 

Turban worn by BbatEiaa from Cuteh. 

Ttifbon {Gbo^ad) worn by Gho^oriit rrom Go^hA. 

Tgrboii worn by Oujnilhl coachm(ra in Rotnbay^ 

Turban worn by Patetias from Panch Mabalt. 

Turban worn by PaEiiJArfl from Abmedllbad. 

Turban worn by MuEtonls kt Bombay^ 

Turban worn by Brobmans fi^m Indore. 

Tarban (Soheml) wom by Vas^t from Ahmedahod. 

Turban womt by Cbappadioi from Porband^r^ Mani^rol, 
Vemval* 

Turban Worn by Vanlfla from Surat. 

Turban (Gamdl]! worn by Vanias from Ahmadabad. 

Turban worn by Marwadia from Ddbu 
Turban worn by Bone^ltmolf bi Bombay^ 

Turban worn by Kaj.’ailh* froni GujaraL 
Turban worn by Ghorwodla (from Jodhpar) Marwadlft, 
Used on fetlivc ocoaaioniif 


Turban Worn by MiLdarla (from and near Mount Abu) Mar- 
wadia^ 

Turbnn Worn by Qharwodia Marwadia (in dally use.) 

Turban worn by Smdhitt from Hyderabad. 

Turban worn by SIndhia from Shihorprun 
Turbnn Worn by Kforatha office peons. 

Turban worn by Maratha JIalis* 

Turban wom by Mubammadan boteber^. 

Turban worn by Bombay Prabhus* 

Hend-drasa of Arabs from Basra, 

Turban wom by DoccanI Muhammadans. 

Turban worn by Maratha coaebnten. 

Head-dreos of an Arab from hteuco, 

Turhonwom by Konboni Tiruhammadon. 

Turban worn by Kamalhlsin Bombay, 

rarbon Worn by Brobmana and OltiOr brBh-CasEn Hindus. 

Turban worn by Mamtha frult.ie!]«s. 
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B 03 UBAV CITY CpAZETYOfli 


APPENDIX IV, 


Age, Stx and Civil ConditioM (1901 Ce-jwiff). 




UBfOurifld. 

WlAamid, 

TotJil. 

Milks« 






Q —^10 M*, *t* 


t,j64 

s^«» 

ZS 

60,199 



1 3.886 


JIZ 

, 4a, 5*6 

15—40 

■!»■■ 

i9PkO^ 

85,531 

9p93® 

*85,53^ 

40 and ov«r 


7 J> 4 ai 

4.^84 

11*141 

9>i546 

Total 


* 7 Cfi 34 

187,333 

a a, ,919 

419 . 7*6 

Fikalei. 







... 

a, 3 ti 

Jl'S.a 4 S 

13a 

sS, 5 W 

ICH —15 »ii 


:i,iaa 

<7i»69 

7^3 

9,*74 

15—4XJ 


>' 9 .S 57 

i^.T »3 

r9ii2i 

[5ipt»ai 

40 mnd aver 

«* 

ai ,767 

r+o^o 

33 » 9 S^> 

56.757 

ToiaE 


'SS.'q? 


53 . 9*6 



APPENDIX V. 


Age and Sex (1906 


AffVr 

UmkM. 

FeoHln. 

TetpL 

o—10 p„ 

7^.781 

1 1*,*84 

143,1 Iltv 

10^15 4 .* «»* 

53.545 

3».ii7 

85.76* 

J 

% 

1 

38 *. 83 j 


579*660 

40 nncl over .^p 

ie5iSQ6 

63.4S3 

169,^9 


The Sex of 46 irhildrca Wu aat givea. T hin Aad the 

£gur«m of in^es Aod fetnalefl (ihEp) iFtciudeft mtita and 

immlcm wh^ie A^«i were ndt 
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APPENDIX VI. 

Qtftcral Diilribufhn by Occupa^ ( 1901 )* 
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X. 
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xru. 

XIV-* 
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XVJ. 

XV JL 

xvru. 

xrx 

XX. 

xxr. 

XXIE 

XXJJL 

XXIV. 


AdminWljralion 

DtffenoB . M 

• -¥■• 

Sen. i{reorNHtiv« utt^ Forctim 

.* 

ProvipSon ami CBJ-e cf AnlBLols 
Agricrullttre **, ^ 

HauKkald A^d 
Saj^iUry «arvtces 

Fo&dp JDtink And S^liitiulaat&i 
Lfcghtr Firing and Fora|^ 
Buddim^ 

BiaJCdin]^ MalerijiJs 
Arliltcm m batidinit - 1 * p« 
V^hidei and VraBcts^.^ 
SujiplriQientary Bcquir^rocnti 
Textile FabriCfl aruJ Dm% 
Ccttsm ^ 

MtilaJftand Precicms Stone*... 
Irmmnd SE«et ^ 

Glaasp Em^thc^n mod Stonf^. 
war? -p^ ^ 

Wdodf Cao? And Leavni 
Druijr*^ Gtunm *nd Dy*m « 
Ixmtlierp And .Boiiea^ ei-r. 
Cominercc 

TrtJispori and Siaraj^? 
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f J7 
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4» 
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S-43 

4fi 
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APPENDIX VU. 


Gtficral Dts^'3u/i0tt fy Casiff and JWfif (1901}^ 


Cul«i or TrRm^ 


POrPMTtojik 

PerwJit-J 
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pubjbQtfi 
4A , 
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AfV (0 

ilvo tomJ 
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F«ukni, 

TcW. 

HlitQUa 

■ P* 
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65-5 

^'5 
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A.aB 5 

i|Sia 

4.«9'I' 

■S 


BhAnd^i-. 
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7^*33 
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I'S 

id'O 
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**SSs 
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* *6 

6^1 
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3 ^ 
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lOpfijg 
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■B,333 
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ip 8 it 
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3‘7 
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I 26p9T» 
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mn ^ 
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38^ 
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CAPITAL 

After ihe transfer of Bombay by Cliarles II to 
tbe East India Company in March r&68 careful 
schemes for Its dc%"ctopment were considered both In 
India and England t and one of the earliest of these 
was a plan for the establishment of an English currency 
such as would, besides meeting local needst gradually 
wan ks way into general nse for purposes of trade* In 
1670*71 the Court of Directors recommended that a Mint 
should be established at Bornbay for couiing gold and 
silver and subsequently small copper pieces ol such purity 
as vL^ouid make them pass xtmotig the natives as precious 
metal only,* which would not only facilitate their reception 
but would add to the credit and character of the Company. 
These coins w^ere not to bear any resemblance to the 
King^s coin and were to be such only as w^ould render 
them current at the places where the Company traded* 
President Aungier and the Council at Bombay replied 
that tJie project could not be carried Into effect^ owing to 
the necessity^ of sending the bullion to Surat^ Four 
sorts^ of coins w^ould be requiredp gold coins to he 
called Cat^tMas [in remembrance of the King's Majesty)i 
silver to he caUed Ang/inas (from the name of the Katlon)p 
copper or Copperoons and tin or tinnles^^ The coins 
were to he given English names designedly, ** for in this 
and all things else w'e end.cavour to enure the people and 
teach them the English tonguOt and to disuse also the 

* Coun A let lefii to SitfAt and BonibAy# tmd February 1671X 
Bruce'* Aniialn, 

^ SpCciaAeTi!t of AuuKier^n Aiig]in« and Coimraon may be seictl 
ia |he BrUtah Muaeucui- They are very miign pieces and the aume 
«Lamp i^ema te tiai e b«n tired in twfh Their wei|rlita me 

respectively 177'^ Krab! 8 . There is no evidence tba* the 

%oid CRruUu wan. mr slnack* WilKam Fft^lCr'a note on tbe 

En^llah Coinage at Bombay 6 b 

■ See Bombay letter^ to Coart of tAth June afld Ttb OcLOber 
ifijjp Bruce, tt* 310, ' 
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Portugese as much as we can, which wiJI be a work of 
long time, because these people have been long accustomed 
thereunto."* Thus matters rested until 1675 wh^rn Presi- 
dent Aungier again suggested the establishment of a 
Mini in Bombay.* 

On i5tli October 1676 the King by Letters Patent 
empoUi>ered the Company to establish a Mint at Hombay 
and permitted them to coin moneys of gold, silver, copper 
Un, lead or any metal corresponded of these tn be Current 
in all the dependencies of the Company in the East Indies t 
and to be c 3 lWj^upMs,^picc.s and bujruks or any other 

'>«-ber rej. 


Bombay MH„ Ceu.l of ,8th January ,<^5 J« Bm.c. II. 

^J SeoreU.r»r™n. Court to Sx.rat.;ih.Mamh ,677 to ,1. 

of the vord JPi,A« a R„„,. xl. 

ffmAiirk rt P I- ^ bpjira Wltfltl^S* tO Ih-C of thtf VCcnl 

L\"iTre;ca1;*'rr:"‘2' r"' 

™i«Aor. U fir,t i,[roduc«d in the ibi?"Vs ™Sh” S'!!'* 
tbo p««„t re,^„ Pha, ofAkbnffil ha^ been mvited 
^n*AkbaH^«o,, m 

moan.-silver', "anini e«, tf* word^CnJ 

♦ itruirk'dirsTOfiJ fretEl JPuAfl I iWHse ol 

i&ppenrtti^ bo eomeu Ho Muhfifflm^ or silver 

amrep^yor figu^ lo be tmpr™]^ on h^"cohia™ *""“'1 ‘'I''’* 

-ndenr«"ce! f«r» -n 

mIvm The ^vni^n} term ^ jsilver ■ ftvF em^Joyed among Ehem- 

»... h. 7 ;.x° 2 '”."ah?s 

Indum Anti qua rv, Bombav iSSi Vr lr™i«l r«»dnjr.'' Tb* 
of the Bombay^ Bmoeb^nf the Bo-i" The Joemat 

Ne,XUl,v^Virpat«^ A*,auc Society, .sa^, 
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namesi theCompany might adopt provided they were not the 
names of any coins current in the King's dominions. 1 he 
grant of the privilege was intimated by the Company 
to Surat in March 1677 and in the same year a Rupee 
wa'i struck at Bombay hearing the Royal Arms and the 
legend, " By authority of Charles the Second.” ^ Evideritly 
no attempt was made to continue Aungier's fanciful 
nomcoctature, for the coin is stamped “The Rupee of 
Bombaim." With this rupee the regular issue of dated 
coins* appears to have begun. The difficulties with 
which the Mint and the new coin had at first to contend 
were great. The envious Portuguese hindered the pass¬ 
age of the tin coin in their territory and its transport to 
the main, thus greatly abating the value of the coin. The 
supply of money for the purposes of the Mint was also 
very deficient. Surat letter to Bombay, dated tath 
September 1676, on the subject observes : “ We cannot 
spare SO considerable a quantity of money as you desire 
from our great engagements at iuteresL If hereafter 
you shall be iu want of money we shall duly satisfy your 
bills when you draw them as hitherto we have done.” ' 
Ten years later (a9th December. ifiS6) a proposal was 
apparently made by the Company to alter the value of 
the rupee, to which the Bombay Council strongly objected 
on the score of the high price of provisions occasioned by 
hostilities with the Mughals, Marathas and Portuguese.* 

By the provisional convention negotiated by Sir John 
Child labout 168S) with Mukhtyar Khan, the new Gover¬ 
nor of Surat, the Company were allowed to coin money 
at Surat in the Mughal's mint-house. But the Court 
preferred acting on the authority given by their Charter 

* The earliest knawn coin* of the Bombsy Mint arc the four 

Rupee* tn the Brilitll lluseuni, daled 1675, 167B, and again 

167S, The firsl hai alAmped On Ihe m-erM Ihe 

of Ih* oT^cIl Indi* CompHny and the femainiHg Ihfe* the Rcsya-t 
Arnii of lifi|fl«ndi W#-, quiirtei'ly, the three UoEisfir Efl^tAndv the 
Uofi <^rSCtillaffidi Ihe Harp of Ireland, and the three flcar-Hde-lii 
France* In a Fambay Rupee of 1687 Ihc CoropAny'a arma reappear 
On the rei'crae. Sfre ^*Tne CoinJi|fe af the Raat India Conap^iDJ 
■1 Bombay by Ihe late Edv&rd ThomaiH m the Indian Antiquary 
X1+* JI3, arid Birdwood's Old Records, 

* QoEnbay Gaxettecr Maicnniap^ Fart II, Joy. 

* Boeihay to Caurt. 19th Oecember See OaU I- B. 4 
i&77-fl7, 42k Forrest'* Horae Series, 1 , 149, 
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for a Mint at Bombay, in the bdlef tbat this ivould impress 
the natives with the importance of the place, and 
that in lime they would be able to supply the Bengal 
market with rupees coined at Bombay, Failing thisp they 
hoped to exchange their Bombay rupees for those coined at 
Surat^ which would pass current in Bengal or in any part 
of ihe Mughal's dominion?. They also suggested that 
the Bombay coinage ought to include gold mohurs as the 
Company had the Mugbars PAtrmu^ and the King^s au¬ 
thority to exercise this brancli of delegated sovereignty^' 
During the firjit half of the eighteenth century a 
consEderable quantity of silver rupees of varying coinage 
and alloy and of a value inferior to the standard of 
the Bomb.iy and Surat rupees used to be brought to 
Bombay from the inland provinces.^ They were then 
bought up by the shrolfs and other people at an unreason¬ 
able discount and passed by them in payment; for goods 
and merchandLse bought at a less discount and sometimes 
at par, to ihe great prejudice and discouragement of 
trade in general. This pracLtce had been carried on with 
impunity notwitbstnnding a pLiblictition issued by order 
of the Board under date r4th February *7sg: and in 
consequence a further notifearion vt^as issued in in 
the tollowing terms :—** All persons whatever inhabit^ 
ants of this Island who have in their possession any 
number of rupees above ten of any coin dr alloy other 
than those of Surat and Bombay shall In ten days 
after the issuing of the said publication bring the 
said nipee.s to the Honourable Company's Mint wher^ 
due attendance shall be givc-o to receive and ex¬ 
change them for their real value, discountmg only one 
per cent, for their recoinage. All persons not duly 
observing this our publication shall rorfeit all such 
sum or sums of foreign rupees as shall bo found 
In their custody ten days after the issuing thereof, one- 
ihird to be paid to the informer and two-thirds to 
the Honourable Company. But all strangers who shalJ 

I See Caurl'x letter* lo iheCienereJ and Council of Peoibav from 
nth April i6£S to 191b March 1659111 Bruce, JI, 614, 61ft. 

* Government C^Aultxtiofi 9th. July itiS, Pub, Diarv t of 
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bring- ibe satd foreign rypcc.^ hither nnd are not willing 
to exchange the same in tht Mint, but desire to export 
them againp shatUn three days after tWir arrival de¬ 
clare to the Custom Master for the time being the quan¬ 
tity they desire to export. FtnaUy it is expressly pro¬ 
hibited that any rupees but those of Surat arid Bombay 
shall be tendered or received in pay meal as current coin 
under the penalty of forfeiture lo bj incuired by the 
tenderer or receiverPersons were appointed at the 
Land Pay office to exchange rupees for pke at 
the rate of So pice for a rupee. The same practice 
appears to have obtained in the case of copper coiOp for 
in T743 an order was IsNiied that no pice but those coined 
ill the Bombay Mint were to be received into the Trea^ 
5ury^“ This was due to the introduction of large quantities 
of picen of much less value than the Bombay pice, from the 
Marathn dominions. Two years earlier scarcity of copper 
had obliged the local authorities to coin tutenague 
pice to the value of stooo-^ Thi ? coin was current 
Until 1773 w^hen it was discontinued.' 

In 1751 the Councilp being in w^ant of gold to send to 
Karwar to pay for the pepper conlracted for at that 
place, directed the Chief and Factors at Surat to purchase 
from iO|DDo to 15,000 Venetians on the most reasonable 
terms they' could and to send them down to Bombay' by 
the first proper cuircncy;* while in 1757 the want of small 
irurrency led to the coinage of half and quarter pice to the 
value of Rs. rutooo. ^ In the middle of the eighteenth 

1 Bomb Gov* CcHiaultatinn 7Eb DecembBi' a 733, Vub. PLxry 5 of 

jrs- 7 ^- 

* fioEn. Gtjv^ CamsylLKlicn JmE JanHAfy t J43t Pub, Dinry 16 of 

1743. * 5 ^ 

■ Tht todia aimed Xt Iheir issuer of 

money M cloMly AS pov^iHe to Lho^e of Ihcir neighboor* in d i¬ 
verge parti of tho coutUty l for mnny dUrcn^l coinage^ were 
curronl iti tedix^ wbilat the currencies of different provinccj^ were 
of unjcquxl vjiluei. Heoce aroM' the oFiSce of ahrOlT. Tise 
£n|i^L!tli in exfly da>‘S imtlated iho Porlxg-uese citirrency, 
probxbly to Ffloct the fidliETiH of commerce- The Jouraxl of 
the Bombay Bntnch of the B<WAI A'liaiiC Society^ 

XLII, VoE* XVt, pAge 37^ Pub, D^ary 14 of l 74 “- 4 it ^ 

* Pnb, Dixry Ai of <7T3i 

* Pnb* Diary J6lh l 75 t- Pub. Diary I4 of 1751, IQS- 

■ GovernTdent CaneullAlien, and Anguat 1757+ Pub. DcArj“ je of 
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ceniun' scarchy of silver prevailed on the 

j isilaud which eventually led in 1765 to the establiish-^ 
ment of n g:old currency. In November of that 

year the Council resolved ** that a coin to 

contain exactly 3S I'Wj: of pure Venetian ^old be 
established to pass current for Rs. 15. This the Mint 
Master is accordingly ordered to make# also halves and 
quarters of the same, uvkh the Honourable Company's 
arms on one side and Bombay vriih the year on the other* 

That trial of this coin be made for the present to ihe 
amount of Rs. bq,ooo and should it be found to answ'er^ 
more may ba made hereafter* As from the present low 
price of gold the Honourable Company will gain consi* 
derably by this comp it must at all times be changed at 
the treasury w'henever tendered for that purpose.''^ 

Two )'ears Inter {17^7) the Rupee currency was regu¬ 
lated by the issue of n publication requiring that Bombay 
rupees whether crackedp broken 1 chopped, with holoss or 
otherwiscp should be within one ^fMiy offull w^eight [100 
gunj^ making a rupee) and that ■'* all Mahmcd Shaw and 
Amud Shaw' Surat Rupeesp whether broad ones, cracked or 
even chopped or w^ith holes on the rims+ provided they are 
not chopped or with holes on the facings and are full 
weighty be received and passed as current at the full value 
of So pice the rupee/'' This resolution equaliised the 
standard of Surat rupees with the standard of those coined 
at Bombay and tended to put a stop to the currency of 
Broach rapeeSp the continuance of which w'as considered 
to be highly prejudicial to the interest of the Company a& 

Well as to that of private merchants* A few years later 
however (1774), after the Company had obtained posses- 
-•^on of Broach# the rupees coined there were again ad¬ 
mitted as current in Bombay.^ 

In 1771, the President and Council taking into con- iSoo. 
sidcration the great want of specie which then prevailed 

* Bom. Con^quliAtJcm, 5th Naveinber 17^5. Pub. Diary 45 of J 7*5. 

T07. 

■ Bom* ConiiuKt^ttaii, 2»ih April 1767* Pub. Di*iy' 4 ^ 

■ Bam. Consiihalleti, 20th December 1774. Pob- D^Jiry ^ of 
1774, 9CH1. 
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:ind observing ihsti ihe vasr expense of the now fortifica* * 
tsdns Cftrried away almost all the money they could raise 
agreed to retain oot more than 2^500 men out of the 
5„ooo that were employed thereonf and these the Principal 
Engineer ivas directed to employ on such works as were 
most immediately necessary^ The Principal Engineer 
how ever proposed to the Conrtdl that the number of men 
to be discharged^ whose monthly pay amounted to 
Rs. tOtfiySt might continue to be employed on condition 
of receiving for six months a paper curreticy equal to 
the above amount provided that Jths of the said paper 
currency should at all limes be received into the Honour¬ 
able Companytreasury at interest the same as cash*' 
The president and CouncU were of opinion that such a 
paper currency would be attended with great incoo'' 
ventence i^nd they confirmed their former resolutioa*' In 
1744 orders were issued for the coming of gold 
rupees of the same fineness as that of a Venetian 
but wiih a weight of 40 instead of 3S as before 

and with the same impression as the silver rupees. It 
was hoped ihat by thus rai-ving the real value (as they 
were to pass for 15 silver rupees as before) they wrould 
be current in the ndjaceni countries and that as the 
price of gold was then lows some profit ivould still arise 
by coining it Into rupees of the weight and standard 
above referred to* It was further decided■ in order to 
increase the currency of the place^ to permit private per¬ 
sons to coin gold in the mint on their paying the custom* 
ary duly of per cent/ Again In 1773 owing to the 
want of silver curreucy the Council decided to coin gold 
10 the amount of Rs. 6o»ooo in pieces of the value of one 
silver rupee each to be in fineness exactly equal to the 
gold rupees then current and of 1/15 part of the weight 
of a gold rupee*^ The issue of the gold rupee was even- 

^ Pob, Diary ^7 of i7^if 

* Boiin^ Con^nUAtiOn^ MAreh 1771. Pub. Diary 57 af 1771. 

■ Bom. Coniytlalioni i&tfa Jtme 177+, Pub. Diary 65 of 1774^ 

* Bom. ConaidUlion, a^lh ApfiS 1775. Pub. Dimry 67 of 1775. 
3 S 5 - 1 S^ 
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tually ±itdppad in 1778^ as the trwpji were found to 
suflTer by being paid in that coin.' An export duty 
of 3 per cent# was imposed tn 1770 on a^I un- 
wrou||fbt silver and foreign silver coins exported from 
Bombay and Surat^ e?ecept when destined for Chinup 
Batavia or other Presidencies ; but five years later this 
order was modified to allow of the free export of silver 
to places north of Bombay and Surat. The duty was by 
the same order imposed upon exports to Malabar, Bata- 
vLap China and other Presidencies.' 

The ohi Bombay rupee was identical wdth that coined iSoo— 
at Burnt under the Mughal Governments U weighed 
i78^3i4grains and contained 1 * *a+per cent, of alloy* By 
an ancient agreement with the Naivab ofSurat> the rupee 
of both Governments was to circulate through the lerii* 

Eories of both parties nt an equal valuer while they 
mutiialjy pledged themselve.s to mainiain the coin at its 
standard of w'eight and fineness. The Nawnb, however, 
did not observe thU agreement ; for his rupees were found 
soon afterwards to contairiji instead of 1'24 per cent* of 
alloy, no less than iO|i2 and 15 per cent. In conse- 
quence all the Bombay rupees VL*ere carried to Surat 
to be re-coinedp and the Bombay mint ceased to coin 
silver for more than 20 ycars+ the only coin 
in circulation being the Surat rupee. In iSoo however 
Government ordered the Surat rupee to be struck in the 
Bombay ^^i^t, and from that date the rupee was main¬ 
tained at an equal value in both mints, tt weighed 
179 grains and contained 7^97 per cent* cf alloy* 

In the gold mohiir* ordered to be struck in 17744 T4'9 
grains of silver represented i grain of goldi such being 
the proportion between the quantity of gold in this coin 
and the silver in 15 old Bombay rupees. When the Surat 
silver currency monopolised circulation this propor¬ 
tion between gold and silver was destroyed^ ^0 that 
gold Coined according to the regulation of t 774 was 
now exchanged for no more than thirteen times its weight 

^ Edm* Cofli^tiiuitioni asth March 177 &. Pub. Dinrj 7 :^ of 137 ** 

14J. 

" Ptib# Diuy' 67 of I77S* 155 - Comp, of StsintHng Ord* V'al. 2 

*7S9-i7S0^ 1S3. 
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silver and often for much less. Jn ordc^o «medy 
this disproportion, an order was issued in iSoo that the 
eoW mohur should be of the same wcght as the silver 
rupee, that it should contain the same quantity of alloy 
and that it should pas' for 15 rupees.' Thus m the 
Bombay coins 15 grains of silver represented one of gol^ 

A scarcity of rupees in itoi was responsible for the 
introduction of new gold coin as a circulatmg medium, 
which was described In the followinir announcement: 

*■ Small gold coins have been stamped and issued from 
iheVlinlof Bombay equal in value to one silver rupee 
which gold coins it is hereby declared will be received in 
all payments at the treasuty of Bombay and of Sujai^and 
In all "naymenta of revenues or purchases, etc. 

It is hereby Intimated and made known that the gold 
coinn above mentioned have or bear the same stamp or 
impression (nr*., ihe SSurat impression) with 
Mohur of iSoo and 1801 coined at Bombay and issue 

from the Mint of Bombay, being of the same fineness with 
such gold Mohur, via., 91 touch and that 15 in^numoer 
of such gold coins shall weigh one tola. • * 

In October 1815 the mint at Surat was abolished 
by Government and it was decided that the whole 
coinage of the Presidency should be conducted at the 
Bombay Mint. This was followed in October 1834 

~ilk!jlburti'i Oricci.lfil Cajwmercc, Vol. 1T+* 

The foil*wing the relacive Lobk *f the Bombfty curretit afld 
tmftIfinEiry corns which in 
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by the issue of ntw rtipce of the weight and standard 


Weif'bl Troy grains i8o 

Pure silver graims 1^5 

Alloy dOi 15 

ToiieTi on Parti <pf pwrs? 

Silver perccnL gi| 

Alloy I>ef ceni. 

100 


noted In the mnrg'In, 
This rupee and its sub¬ 
divisions were declared 
to he current at par 
with the then existing 
Bombay rupee and its 
sobdivisionSt within the 
terri lories subordiFiate to 


this Presidencyp and as such receiveable wherever ihe 
latter rupee and its subdivisions were current as legui 
tender In all public and private transactions. In 1837 
ihc copper pie w'as introduced/ and in March the 

old pke were by a proclamation made current until 
further orders at the established rate oT 50 to the rupee 
and exchangeable for the supply In the General Treasury 
at the rate of 64 quarter annas for 50 of the old picc- 
In 1833^ two proclamations regarding the new com- 
SLge at the Mint w:ere Issued by Goverumenl^ The first 
of these rdated to the gold and silver currency of ihe 
Presidencyp the second to the new copper coinage. The 
latter was altered both in denomination and w'elghl and 
was to be of the following description. The pie weigh- 
Ing 33i grains w'as to be current as one-twelfth of an 
anna+ The quarter-anna w'as to weigh lOO grains. 
The new copper coin was thus much higher than that 
which it superseded and was also of smaller denoml- 
nation. The silver however wa.s allowed to remain 
as It waSp both as regards weight and standard. 
No alteration was made in the gold coin."" 


Tlie coinage of India was made uniform in tS^S ^nd 1815-19°^#. 
the Indian currency then wms exactly of the same de- 
nomination and value as at present. The East 
Company's rupee was ordered to take the place of t e 
SKca rupee in all contracts which under the orders issued 
in 1795 were not considered valid unless payment uas 
made in the latter* The East India Company's rupee 


* Bortibay Qunrierly Review, October 1857. “S*- 

» There was idflo a amall gold eein of the of a 

(The Beiittbny RegUlef and Directory, 
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U,„, b«.m. U.. e«rT.« rnediun,. 
d,. ata rupee eed .he 

former eoot.ieed 8 per eeol. omro sil«r 'Imn ■ 

A petlllon signed b> ihe leading merctnmts of Bomba) 
wa^ during fhe year submilted to Government who ,n 
reply sUted that they were not prepared J; 

suLtitutlon of rupees of the new comage for ^ 

in droulallon. Government observed that old rupee. 
bo^ajlde the coinage of the Bombay Mint were exempt 
from the charge of * per cent, mint duty on ’ 

weight, in quantities not less than a thousand tolas and 
the usual tallion certificate was gtanled on the treasu|T 
for an equal weight of current coin- U}' this process tho 
holders of the old rupees had the option of exchanging 
them for new coin at a sacrifice only of the 1 oss_by wear 
and of the Interest accruing lIH the bullion certificate Id 
due.' In iSii the ;.enna silver piece was introduced, anJ 
in the same year a proclamation was issued regulating the 
gold coinage. The coins were now to bear on he 
obverse the head of the late Queen Vmtor.a, with the 
words - Victoria Queen, .84'”: 

lion and a palm tree with the designation of the coin m 
English and Persian below and around the margin East 
India Company, ” A change in the device on the coppy 
coinage issued from the Bombay Mint was likewise made 
in tftiJ. Henceforth the quarter anna piece or pice wa* 
to have on the obverse the armorial bearing of the East 
India Company, omitting the words - East India Com¬ 
pany " round the margin of the old coin. On the reverse 
of Ihc new coin was to be given its value m English and 
in Persian, encircled by a wreath with the words ■ East 
India Company" round the margin. The scales on the 
old coins were not to appear on the new. Similar 
alterations were made in the half anna and pie. substitut¬ 
ing the words denoting their respective values for the 
scales. This new copper coinage was not to preH'« 
currency of copper coins of the devices previously estab- 

lished* 


* The Couplerp iph jnnuArV 
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The folio wing' l^ble CKbibits the itebeme of the Brittsb 
India Monetary system as e^is ling' in 1857 :— 


Ggld Mehor- 

1 Stivirr R lapcc. 

Copper AcirtA- 1 

Pico. 

Pie. 

1 

IS 

1 ^40 [ 

960 1 

1 i89o 


1 l 

lb 1 

64 1 

igl 



1 

4 

11 



' 1 

It 


1 


The subdivisions used in the publio and other aci^otints 
Were rupees, annas and pies. Many mercantile houses 
and traders in Bombay however still retained the old 
subdivisions of rupeeSi quarters and reas, one hundred 
reus, an Imaginary coin, being counted as equivalent to 
a quarter of a rupeCp Although the gold mohur and 
copper anna formed subdivisions in the scheme of the 
Brtiish [ndian curfcncy, those coins were not current— 
the former because it was not legal tender and the 
latter because it had never been coinedK Besides the 
coins mentioned above as being current, silver halves^ 
quarters and eights ivere also current together with the 
copper balf-^anna and haJf-pIce, the former being in 
extensive circulation and the latter having been recently 
ordered to be struck.^ The introduction of the Govern- 
ment copper currency was at first hampered by the 
unwillingness of traders to accept copper money at 
other than Hs intrinsic value as metah A rupte^s worth 
of the pice coined by Native States weighed 

31 lbs. 0 03 , tS dwis* 21 grs., w^hile the Company's 
pice weighed only i lb* 1 02. 6 dw^ts. t6 grs* to the 
rupee. Orders were therefore issued directing that in 
districts where the new copper coinage xvas not in 
general circulation sliver should be given at par rates 
for copper of the new coinage and vice versa, when 
tendered in sums of not less than Rs. to* The Directors 
of the G, ]* P. Railway Company also stated that they 
would endeavour to make it a stipulation with their 


^ Bip 1^buy QuArlcrly Raviev, Octohitr 1^57^ No* XH, p- 249^^4, 
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contractors lo pay labourers enciliisively in the Mint 
copper currency^ 

pursuant to the provisions of Acts XJX and XXIV of 
iSfiif an agreeinent was catered into with the Bank of 
Bombay on aSth February iS62 whereby the balance and 
business of Hh M.^s General Treasury at the Presidency 
were transferred to the Bank, which at the same time 
undertook an agency for the issue and payment of the 
Government paper currency notes at the Presidency. 
This agreement came into operation on the tsl March 
1S63 and w as In the 6rHt instance for a period of 5 yeap, 
being renewable on the expiry of that period with 
or without modilication as might be agreed between 
Government and the Bank- The amount of Government 
currency notes In circulalion on the 30th April ifioi was 
Rs, 150 lakhs and a corresponding amount in silver coin 
or bullion (coin Rs. aS lakhs and bullion Rs. laa lakhs) 
was in reserve with the department of issue on the same 
date. About the same date (February 1 1S62} the Govern¬ 
ment of India sanctioned the sale, at a discount, of copper 
coin^ and a large issue took place. Ttse bencht of this 
measure was very great to the poorer classes, who were 
relieved of the charge of one anna to two annas (61 to 
12^ per cent.) hitherto made by the native shroffs on 
^ every rupee for which copper change was given. 

Up lo the year 1893 the operations of the [ndian Mints 
were regulated by the Coinage Acts 
Ad, icVll of noted in the margin, which provided 

*' coinsgti of gold and silver 

" “ * '”* for the public and for the coinage of 

copper for Government regtmetits. The gold coins struck 
in the Mint under these Acts were sovereigns and 

half-sovereigns of the nominal value of Rsi. 15+ Rs- ro and 
Rs. 5, respectively. There w^as also a double ^Mahar of the 
value of RSp 30. But there was no great demand for a gold 
coinage I the coins being struck almost entirely for cerc- 
munial occasions. It was otherwise, however, w'lth the 
free coinage of silver, of which the public look full 
advantage. Under the terms of the Coinage Acts in 
force up to 1893 any person tendering silver to the 
Mint to the amount of J^ooo tolas and over was 
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to h^vc it coined InLo riip«C!E on payment of 
a ‘i^i^oragc chargee of Rs, 3i per every ipooo Rupees of 
outturn produced by his tender^ The iargest oultum dur- 
iiijj the free coinage period Vtraa in 1877-78, the year of a 
great fatinncp when it reached the verj' targe total of 
Rsp T1104,39^039. Although thishgure has been exceeded 
iti recent years, v%hen more complete resources have 
been available, yet considering lire comparatively sttiall 
amount of machinery then contained in the Bombay 
Mint the above outturn was estraordinarily large. 
The coinage of a mall silver coins and of copper has usually 
been undertaken in the Bombay Mint only when the 
coinage of rupees has not suEbced to keep the mint 
working full-time, the bulk of the jtubsLdiary coinage 
being earned out in the Calcutta Mint. For the past 
18 years, with the exception of a saiall amount of 
copper coined for the British East Afrka Protectorate, 
no copper coinage has been carried out in the Bombay 
4MirtU 

in June 1893 the Jiidiun Mints were closed to the free 
coinage of gold and silver on the recommendation of the 
Indian Ciirrcney Committee and since that date do 
rupees have been coined except on Government account 
or in connection with schemes for the conversion of the 
cuiTcncies of certain Native States. Shipments of silver 
aggregating in value over £ a,ooo,ooo, which hod been 
consigned to India for coinage into rupees before the 
issue of the notification of June * 893 * taken over by 

Government from the importers at a valuation and con¬ 
verted into rupees on Governmient account. Jn 1895 an 
agreement was effected between the Government of India 
and two of the local Exchange Banks for the coinage of 
a British dollar at the Bombay Mint for circulation in 
the Straits Settlements and Hongkong, which ceased 
In 1903 when the Government of the former colony 
Issued a new coin called The Straits Settlements Dollar 
for circulation in their territories. This coin also w-as 
struck in the Bombay Mint. The coinage of rupees 
on Government account, which had been in abeyance 
for about fi year^tp recommenced in 1900-1901 and 
has ^ince then asisumed very large proportions in 
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harmony with the progress of the trade of ihe country 
witKin the last few years. The coinage of the present 
rupee with the effigy of His Majesty King Edward 
VII ivas comtneticed in January 1903- A new' nickel 
coin of the value of one aonn was introduced into 
and ttiisited in Boinbay in 19^" 

The earliest mention of a bank >n Bombay is in 1720. 

It was established in DccembjJf of that year for iht ben^' 
fti and advaniaf^e both of the Company and the inhabit- 
iinis, tho capital stock oftbo bank being one takh of rupees 
advanced by the Company from their cash* The BomtKiy 
Government supervised the manaK^ement of the bank; the 
intt:rcst alloxved on deposit waji one dugani a day for 
Eft. too t and the interest chained on loams was 9 per cent, 
plus i per cent, for management charges. During ihe first 
twenty-^four years of Its existence the bank did not prosper. 
Sums were lent on personal bonds; no care was taken of 
ihe securities pledged; and some of ihc debts were of 
JO years standing and the carts and houses morigHgcd to 
the bank had fallen Into decay before the accounts were 
^cttled^ In 1744 the debts outstanding amounted tc> 

Rs, I jOOp3i3t out of which only Bs* ifatQoo were covered by 

security 1 and regulations were therefore passed in that 
year to prevent further difficulties of this nature in 
the future. For thirty years longer the bank worked 
smoothly. The East India Company ow'cd the bank E 
lakhs, to discharge which Government in 177*^ autboriied 
the managers to issue notes and revise the system of 
loans and deposits. But the issue of notes was postponed 
owing to the prevailiTig scarcity of money. In 177S the 
sum due from bond creditors amounted to nearly 2S Iskhs 
and the debt due from the Government treasury to the 
bank had reached a very^ high figure and was increa^mg 
annually by the accumulation of interest/ The Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay therefore proposed to fix the debt at a 
certain sumg Write it off and establish a new bank as soon 
as the state of the finances permitted of such a course* 
Thus the career of the frst bank closed. 

Ouring the t^th century banking in Bombay was carried 
on by about too Hindu shrofi^s until the establishment 

* Forrest”* S-'leirtiofis^ 11. p. Jt6. 
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ji'iF the Bank of BoinbayF These shroffs were In many 
cases posset=£Scd of great weaJrh and rendered con- 
si derable service to Government i ^ Their business premises 
were for the rnost part in Baiicaar Gate street p and their 
bills and Auudts were accepted and honoured In all parts 
af tndia. In 1835 Government established a savings bank 
in the Ca.Btle, and in iSj6+ when commerce was rapidly 
expanding and the town had abundance of capital^ the 
question of establishing a Bank of Bombay was first 
brought forward. The need of a bank was accentuated 
when Government shortly afterwards withdrew the 
privilege of making deposits and transfers at the Treastiry^ 
and the difficulties experienced by the pubTIc were not 
obviated until [S40 when the Bank of Bombay after 
protracted delay opened for business. It commenced vrork 
w'ith a capital of 53^ lakhsp Its business being cotiBncd 
to receiving deposits, keeping cash account?^^ discountiug 
bills and drafts and other invest men Isf and until the 
cF^tablishment of a Government Paper Currency Office In 
i860 it enjoyed the privilege of issuing bunk notes. In 
1843^ in order to give every facility for the conduct of 
exchange and other legitimate banking business from 
which the Bank of Bombay was by its charter cxcludcdf 
a company was formed at Bombay' under the title of 
the Bank of Western Indla^ having a capital of 50 lakhs. 
Business opened in O::iober 1842 and branches were 
established in Calcutta^ Coiombot Hongkong and 
Singapore, Work was chiefly confined to exchange 
loans and deposits under certain rc^itrictions and con« 
cioued until 1S45 when the shares fell to a premium of 
40 or 42 per cent, and the shareholders^ desirous of bring¬ 
ing the company under the provisions of the Joint Stock 
Company's .Act for the purpose of obtaining Royul 
Letters Patent to enable the bank to sue and be sued in 
a corporate capacity, formed ihcmssrSves by a fresh deed 
of agreement into a new compiiny under the name of the 

* One ItAnsilal Abheclund great Jo the BcDjfsl 

GoviFrudimt Uarinfif: the Jtrytlay (Tjiwri Iftdmf 27-9-1895}- In 
ifioi PeitOoji Bocnanjl relieved Go-vernmeftt JJl a ifloiit erlllcal 
periods Another Wtll^known firm in Bduur Gi*le street Wbs 
tnAnaged by Atmararn Bhiilevn. whose place of haiEne^ts waa 
ramUlady knOfm as Kaka Parvkh'^ P^Jkf\ it came logrietin 
the specGlatlOFi manin. 
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rienlal B=.ok.- The prmdp^l T 

«-ere IhB tmnsfcr Of thf gt>vcriiiiient of the bank fr 
Bombay to London and the doubling of its capital- 

In 1S45 a thkd banking company kooivn as the Com¬ 
mercial Bank of India 'las formed mainly on the sngg^e - 
tiot, of native merchants for the purpose of 
and assisting local trade, which it was felt vva> not 
sufficiently aided by the two banks mentioned aboi- 
This bank had no charter, and Itsshores. which 
s 773, were taken up almnst in a day by a Ury^c hod^ c 

bfa«l.» th, Govtranwnl Saving. BMk and l«o 
of other Institutions. The Oriental Bank of London hvid 
a branch in Bombay under « board of direetors and 
the Aera and United Service Bank, established m iSj.m 
niso had an agency' here. During the neat five years 
three more banks were opened, of which two wer^ 
branches, one of the North-Western Bank of India and 
Ihe other 6f the London and Eastern Bank. 

Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, London and Ch.n. 
w as of local origin. The capital of the three 

1855 was about 150 lakhs- Between 1855 and 186,, the 
branches of the London and Kastern Bank and tlK 

North-Western Bank of India dosed their hosmess in 

Bombay : hot the Chartered Bank of India. Australia and 
China, incorporated by Royal Charter, opened an agency 
here, and in i860 a new bank, styled the Central Bank 
of Western ladiu. was established with a capital of 50 
lakhs^ The directors were chiefly natives* and the ban 
had bmnehes in London, Calcutta, Madras. 

Shanghai. Vokohama, Melbourne, Indore, ^^hmedab-id. 
Surat and Sholapur* 

By two European corporatioi^s;^ the Slndj Punj^ib 
and Delhi Corporation and the Comptoir d' Escompie 
dfi Paris, had opened branches in Bombay. The yeiir 
iS6,t*64 was one of gr e at prosperi ty and_enormou> 

~r|i' Sijuifd ttsl l>ii 4 *Hiai PeslOoii Wadia, the firal 

wufi wllh faartkmK- eisttrt*^ in 

held thrrr-eiifhtlis of Cn- 

Thegre»t bellili-iif of ''^h IWrs. w ^ ..rlv;r i;i'b 
him he<?fi Ihecwncrpi tCTtbe laiiT nit\ 
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uealtli pDurfsd into the dly ki consequence of ihc cutting 
off of the Amedcan ccuon supply. This sudden increase 
of^vealth engendered the wildest speculation and resulted 
In t86j nnd i<S64 in the formation of numerous bankitfig 
nnd RnanciaJ associations. The whole community of 
Bombay’ became utterly demoralized and abandoning 
business gave themselves up to the delusion that they 
could all sticceed in making fortunes on the Stock 
Exchange, The Agra and flnited Service Bank adopted 
a new name ; the Commercial Bank of India clianged its 
headquarters to London under the title of the Commercial 
Bank Corporation ; and fotirtoen new local banks and 
seven new^ branch bniiks were established. Thu^ in 
Bombay at this date there were iS local banks (besides 
S exchange bankfi) with an aggregate nominal capital 
of r,355 Lakhs^^ 32 hnancinl associations and corporaticiis 
with an aggregate nominal capital of 391 crorcs of rupees 
of which the amount paid up was nearly 7 crores. Out of 
those newly founded not one aurvived by 1871- Only five 
Exchange banks survived* The old Bank of Bombay 
iivas reconstructed in 1S6S1,” and the Hongkong and 
iihanghai Bank aod the Agra Bank of London opened 
branches in the city about 1869. The Bank of Bengal 
which had been established in 1809^ opened an agency' in 
Bombay in 1S67. 

During the decade ending iSBo the branch of the 
India Land Credit and Finance Company of London 
closed their business in Bombay* Up to 1590 banking 
made steady^ progresSp but during the next fifteen 
years the business bad to race periods of stagnation 
caused by bad sca^^ons and the outbreak of plague. The 
chief features of this period were the disappearance of 
the Land Mortgage Bank of India and London^ the Agra 
Bank and the Oriental Bank Corporation* the closing of 

^ I Fci|-i dctaUicd BcC^JiPnl flf thesk?’ bank!^i SlacEcan ■« Guidr 
Ip BiDflkb&y p. U^h 

'* Fes' a del^Giilrd ficeoufU o( the of Bombayj 

t'hApler on PlAcesn mntl Obkvta cif The Fif*t of 

CaTcuIIa M-'iis e^tabllfihed m the Ba-nk of Atadr^^^ hanrrp 

hecfi abashii'U in ihr precedinyL yt-ar* Al that daitf Mc«r>- 
Brtiec. Faiftct-'U L’l?. acted as baPkei's la lh <5 Bombay Covern- 
merit. 
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th. Govefflmcm Savings Bank and the «indtng-Kp cf the 
-Satictial Mortgage Bank which had opened seme few 
vearrbefe«. 5 ?the present date (1908) Bombay cen- 
!a 1 ns three local Bnnks, two branches of Snd,an Banks, 
three of London Banks and four other banks. 

The following table shows details of the various banks 
now fiQofil existin g in Bombay City _ 
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Metcanlil* Bank ef| londoti -.IlSst 

IndlPiS LiJs 


Ch*.nwd Bank at 
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Bank of B e rt « a I 
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Bank of Bombay 


Lpndi^n 


Pant 
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CakutU 
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Bombay 


Hongkong andShkJV 
ghal Banking Cor- 
paratlon+ 


Hongkong 


i^r 

1S67 


General banking bnftinea»s 


1^ 


ThebBtltiess mostS;^ tranHacltdm 
Bombay ii linancing 

of cotTOfii yam and JKedif wio 

importii of pieof^goods, bultion, 

mkCbmory, olCe XrgoUatca and 
collcfl^bklh, grants drafta Ort 
head office and branches and 
iesacA letiers of credit t «ndrf^‘ 
lakri purchase and »atr Of Wv- 
I eminent aecBritica. 

I Exchange and general bankirtgj 
buaine^Se 


1B69 


Vokebama Specie 
Bank Lpmiied^ 


Vokohama. 


1894 


Goaerml exchange rcmiltinD» and 

roceivw. de^wtits. 

0 oe» not receive mooty on depo¬ 
sit, Beinii;^ an agency the owSt- 
nes* IS llmiled. 

I Mparsie urtlO under Ob^ 

jecta aid Ptacw of inlerwl*,) Tb* 

ImHnirt* >5 of generat i**'*"": 
The Bank receives pubDc ano 
niher depoaiia and 
of the CovetnmfinI Treasury airi 
actu as Agent for BomJ^y Mh"*' 
eipalilVt rmprCvesneTkl Tru.st anu 
Pori Trust« 

GEneraS hanking and exchan^ 

I buamess. Receives money 
I cuirenl and fixed 

cOHOti, isBaes drafts^ and b J 
I hillia on the chief 
I places of E ttfope, Austrahaj. 
ricKi Chin* and Japan, 
cha-^es and sella hclhcm an^^ 
ee^ Vf* aecurilies fOT safe etal -- 
. Priticipal iratisacttone of 
. branjh are for 

busineSf on Japan, Chtoa 
EurOpC'^ 
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S'lime tit Ule 

HmJ Office 
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cl 

Allktinde Bank of 

Simla 


1 General banking buaineas^ 

tntcrnaitcinHl Bank* 
tag Corpornliorir ^ 

New Vork-i 

ig&i 

Bombay Iwimeh avia ag«nt 

for the Bank'a brsnchea in CTiiiift 

And do«a solely 

In cifdunge# 

Bank of Ineiift 

Bnmhiiy ... 

1906 ... 

Gefiftful banking btislnws. Pitf- 
eboaoa bilia on London or drufls 
on any place where there ta A 
Banking tnaiitdlion, remit' 

tnjicci and givea loana, clC. 

Indian Bankj ' 

LlfnUed. 

Bombay i-ii 

1906 P- 

Hil 5 brnnehea at Londo-rlk Calcilllai 
Karachi, Sumt, Poona, Ahiqeda- 

t b^d,^ Btiaunngar and ShikArpor. 
Don hanking buame^s aurh as 
tending money on the t^ecurUy 
of aaleable goods p Ctn'emmeni 
pnper, ichAres, aCacks and athir 
aathorixed securiUes. dlscounl- 
Ing local and Toreign blllf And 
ImpOrElng gold and silver. 


The Ciipttalistii at Bombay bclotag to various classes 
Bbattia, Jairip Mar wadl^ Bauiai Khoja, Me man, Bohra, ^enti, 
Parsi, and Jew; vt'hile among' the Gujarat and Deccan 
B rah mans p the Sonati^p the Arabs and the Hindus from 
Malun will be found acerlttin number of rich individuals. 

The Bhatlias are chiefly clatb-mcrchantsp landlords and 
mill-owners j Lhe Jains of Gujarat are hankers^ jewellers^ 
shrofFsT and commission agentSt w'hilc those of Cutch 
are grain mercliants and cotton-brokers j the Marvvadis 
are money-icndersp and speculate in oplunif cotton, silver 
and gold : the Banias do the same and are traders of 
every denomination ; the Khojas are landlords^ mih- 
ow'ucrs* general merchants, contractors, and do a large 
trade in Imports and exports , the Boh ms and Memons 
are land lords p contractors, stationery merchatiis and 
, general traderw. The Parsis are ubiquitous In everj' 
branch of trade t the European cspltalist is usually a 
large Importer and tisporter i? while many Hindu and Jaiu 
Capitalists are stock and share brokers- Among the classes 
who save money' the ^iarwadis are pre^eminentp being 
of extremely sJmple and thrifty habits. They e mploy 

1904 W* At A- Grah.Tm Ac aeleJ Rs Agenl* 

ifi Hemhsiy Taraboul rncmlh^i 
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iheir savicgs pflncipalty in moncy-lendinjr und banking. 

JJot them inve.t them in mUhshares and 
house property and a fe^ sink their capital m ginmng 
and pressing factories- Other classes, the corn ' 

cloth-merchants, shop-keepers, opium-brokers and cotton- 
brokets utilise their savings In their own jr 

invest them lO house and landed property. The Jam 
and the Bhattm care ihtle for Government 

or the savings-bank. When they do not merely hoard 

their savings, which is not an 

show a predilection for mill-shares and bank-shares or 

porchasj house property. The Banias of Couh sink 
their savings in business only, while the Khojas fo Io 
this practice but purchase also the shares of joint stock 
companies and Munieipal, Port Trust and City 
meat Trust bonds. The poorer classes invest their 
savings usually in the purchase of gold and silver orna¬ 
ments, and the middle classes likewise purchase orna¬ 
ments and also invest their money in savings banks. 

The following table shows the number of tan-payers 
by classes of income in Bombay in 1905-06:— 
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Of persons whoso annual inconiels between Rs. 10,006 
and Rs, 30,000, 72 arc Hindus, who are chiefly ngenla, 
brokers, property-owners and c!oth-inercban(s, 20 are 
European barristers, merchants and agents, 23 are Parsi 
fncrchanis and 29 are Khoja. Memon and Bohra pro¬ 
perty-owners and general merchants. In the same 
%vay out of those in class X of the above table, 36 arc 
Hindus, 15 are Musalmans, II arc Parsis and. lo are 
Europeans. Of those in class XI 9 arc Parsis. S a« 
Hindus, 4 are Europeans and a arc Mtisalmans whild 
of those in class XII 15 are Hindu agents and laud, 
lords. 13 arc Pars! landlords, 12 are European mer¬ 
chants and 9 are Muhammadan gencml merchants. 
The European bulks most largely in class XHl of the 
above table otider the bead of merchant, barrister and 
solicitor, and the remainder of the 39 persons in the 
last column of the table comprise 7 Hindu millowncrs, 
6 Parsi merchants and brokers and 4 Musatmans. A 
statement showing the sources of income of those who 
pay the income-tax is given in Appendix I to this 


chapter. 

The business in Governmcot Paper ■ and all other 
Trustees’ authoriacd securities • Is carried on under the 
rules of the Bombay Stock Exchange, Bombay is the 
largest rupee paper market in Indin- It has always 
been larger than that of London. Between the years 
i8go and tSgS there was a large arbitrage business in 
rupee paper between London and India, and transac 
tions reached very large dimensions. Between 1880 
and iSgo most of the arbitrage business was in 4^ per 
cent, rupee paper. The issue of 4^ per certi, rupee 
paper amounted to 15 crorc-s between the years 1879 
and 1882. The first issue was at 93 which within 3 
years rose to 115. The extraordinary rise was partly 
due to the operations of a French Syndicate cornering 
it, partly to the fall in exchange, and partly to specula* * 

' Thi» (Pifermxiion. a« also the wtiele on exchange, w** sg^ 
pE^cd by Mr- Shapiarp E- Broacba. 

• A lUtewenl showing the npproxidxlo 
Gci\emiBeni, llooicipel and Port Tniiisecunlie g 

spid cf tht fhkpler. See ps.f^e 
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tioft. The price of 4 per cent, paper in India during 
jear-S remaitsed about 6 or 7 per cent- bclo^v 4^ 
pcf ceot. paper- 

After the repayment of the 4i per cent, paper in iS[)4, 
the arbitrage business between London and Bombay 
continued In 4 per cent, paper which between 1891 and 
1S95 fluctindcd be I ween loS^ and loii. The fali was 
owing to the conversion of 4 per paper Into 3 ^ 

per cent. But owing to the great cheapness of money 
both in England and lo India, to the fluctuations in ex¬ 
change mostly downwards, and to London's predilection 
far rupee paper duo to its day to day payment 
of interest, there was a large arbitrage htuiness when 
in 1896 the st per cent, paper rose to its highest point, 
111}. The arbitrage business remained in full awing 
until the end of whew the exchange became stable 
at ir, V- pet rupee. Rupee paper thereafter showed ii 
downward tendency until the South African War and 
the famine precipitated it to 91 in 1899, the lowest rate 
It ever reached during the laj't quarter of a century. 

Since the stability of exchange has been established, 
two phenomena have been obsert'ed. The rate of paper 
has only once stepped over par and London has been 
remitting p.ipor to India every year on balance. About 
IS or i j years ago there were sj crorcs of rupee paper 

on the Lon don books, and to-day there are P nly 14i- India 

ha,s .absorbed in the last is years not only isl crores of 
rupee paper held in London, but has absorbed all the 
rupee paper loans issued every' year during the last 
to years, besides the enormous Municipal, Improvement 
Trust and Port Trust Loans which arc now issued every 
year in increasing amounts throughout the country. 
The large absorption of authorised securities may b^ 
ascribed to the increased savings of the people, or to 
more confidence in the securities. The pause and the 
retrogression in the English Investment may he ascribe 
to the dearer money and a higher rate of interest obtain¬ 
ing in London after the South African War, and to the 
more tempting investments at home and in foreign 
countries, particularly in the Atgrenlinfi. The rate of rupct 
paper under par arises from the issue of new rupee 
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lo^nn every yesf an-d olher authorised sectirkies. The 
rupee paper ticwiay is at the rate kno^vn during 

the ta^t quarter of a ceatury except during one year of 
the South African War aud unless there a cessation 
of new rupee loan?; ever)' year. It may fall still lower. 

The foltoiving are the quotations of different kinds of 
Bonds : — 
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The rates of rupee paper and the bonds depend on 
supply and demand far securities. In years when joint 
slock companies give better rcium^i and when there is 
more speculation in them^ there is a smaller demand for 
authorized securities. This has been the case for the last 
5 years, and consequently loiver rales are ruling at pre¬ 
sent. Mill shares were at their loivost point after ih*» 
failure of Keshavji Natk in and al iheir highest 

in ]go6 owing to the great prosperity of the mill industryr 
Beixv’een 1883^ and 1897-98 there wfls acii(e specula- 
lion in eiichange and in gotd, the dealers hedging their 
gold purchases by the sale of exchange unlil the gold 
sold and went into consumption. They maJoiaincd their 
position by daJly^ purchases of exchange to the extent of 
Ihc gold which they sold; and what at lirst menel) 
a protective opemtion degenerated often into pure gam- 
hling. The mints in ludia were closed in the middle of 
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itej, bul gambling in cxchatigc continued to flourish. 
In May, (Sni, exchfinge reathed its lowest pomt, namely, 
ij pence a rupee ; but since 189S it has had a steady 
course at the parity of one shilling and 4 pence a rupee. 


The exchange business in Bombay is carried on 
through the medium of banks, or in other words the 
banks finance the foreign trade of the country, \\hen a 
merchant wishes 10 export goods, he sells his bills, 

Hhipping and other docutnems proving ownership of ttic 

goods to banks, which lend him money at the exchange 
rate of the day against the amount he has drawn u^a 
the country to which he exports the goods. The bills 
sold to the banks in this way are of two classes, known 
as D'A or documents lobe delivered on acceptance, and 
D P or documents to be delivered on payment. AVhen 
the bills are drawn at three or six months* sight 00 
bankers of uiidouble^l credU J^tich as Ihc Rothschilds and 
B^irings, they are D/A which signifies that the documents 
must be handed over to them before the due date on their 
accepting the responsibility of payment by the other side. 
D P signifies that the persons drawn upon arc those to 
whom the bank will not hand over the goods on credit. 
For purpose of export the banks arc the buyers of bills 
and the merch.irtta arc sellers of bills on the country 

importing their goods. ^ 

This business is carried on by brokers, both Europe 
and Native, who act as intermediaries between the banks 
and the public. Up to about six years ago the European 
brokers had no association or code of rules; but a 
Brokers* Association has now been formed, the sanction 
of which is required before the hanks and merchants u^lI 
recognize any new-comer in the field of exchange. The 
native brokers are certified for recognition by the Bombay 
Native Stock Exchange, Up to 1893 brokerage was I of 
I per cent., but has been reduced since that year “ 
» per cent., the reason alleged being that prior to 1898 
fluctuations In exchange were so constant that | of i per 
cent, counted for very little, but that on the ® 

exchange becoming fixed at one shilling and 4 pence the 
old rate of brokerap proved an excessive burden on t < 
banks and mercantile public. 
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In iHga the late Sir Charles Fsirran thus described 
jpecul^Llion in pfisducc In Bombay City in his jud^meTil 
m the caiic of J- H* Tod Lakhamdsis llndian Law 
Reports Bombay Series XVI)- It appears, to be the 
pmetico in Bombay to enter largely into contracts for 
the purchase and sale of produce still ungrown for futUTC 
delivery* The vicissitudes of the market frequently ren¬ 
der re-salcft advisable, and a highly specula live mode 
of business Is thus engendered. The expected produce 
is sold and resold over and over again^ Sanguine 
minds engage in these transactions hoping for profit and 
1 rusting to their own forecasts as to the probable future 
of the market.'" This form of speculstion has existed 
for more than fifty years and is still a feature of com¬ 
mercial life in the city, tt is known as meaning a 

bargain in the first instancer but now endowed with the 
secondary significance of a speculative time-bargain. 
The business consists in the making of contracts for 
ihe sale or purchase of any commodity or produce or 
manufactured article or stocks anc^ shares at a specified 
rate deliverable at a specified future timci the seller or 
buyer, as the case may be, trusting to his own calcula¬ 
tion or forecast of the market rate on such sped e 
dale. The transaction is as a rule not followed by the 
actual delivery of goods^ so that the business done is 
often entirely disproportionate to the actual quantity o 
goods available in the market on the due datci and the 
transaction degenerates Into simple gambling on^ the 
differences in rates. On the other baud actual delivery 
and acceptance do take placet wherever the parties arc 
desirous of bringing the contract to its logical conclu¬ 
sion ? and in many cases the persons engaging in such 
transactions enter into duly signed and stamped agree¬ 
ments, without which no action can subsequently be 
maintained in the law courts. 

The mercantile and moneyed classes in the city per¬ 
form an enormous amount of speculative business on 
behalf of up-country constituents, resident in all parts 
of India, acting in fact as commlssion^agentsi for the 
Tatter. Bona-fide busi ness of this nature is performed 

* ThitKriiclc Ja based 1:11x10 noEC^ saiipljed by Mf. Dadachanju 
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in Govetnmet^t promissory^notes by pn^ aie merchants 
and brokerst ill th^ shares of Joint-stock companies by 
the same clas.^ies^ in cottonin seeds, such as linseeds, 
rapeseed, castor-sced* poppy-seed» cottoH'Seesl, and 
^in^eliyt in wheatp In Rangoon ticc, in CalcuUa-made 
gunny-bags^ and in gold and silver/ A certain amount 
of speculation in opium also takes place. The vtjfdah 
or delivef^'.dates on which the various classes of cottoit 
and seeds are deliverable under these forivard-coiitracts» 
are shown in the subjoined table ;— 


CamTmMiUjF^^ Deli^TfriJ■IUr m UidJy 

Cat-rAtlAi'. 


BengA.L Colter Ml 
Broach CotLDiiM- 


Unshed ^riii 
Poppy i^ed 

Rlip«»ed 

Colton Soodv 


Sud I5tb 

I Vii-Mhnk Sud l^Eh m. 
■[^Bhadrava Sud [5th 
I V'&ksimk Bud Jjtli 
J Bliftdf&va Slid 15111 

f Poih Sod 15th »+* 
Pli ntpriini Sud l^th 
fVatahak Snd l^lh 


.Ere^iihfi Cld#<r^Bir -. 
jiiL JvJiOAry, 

1|th lo 35th 
3 i^E Doiromborr 
jisl M^y, 

50II1 S«pte4^ber. 
31SI May, 
joth Seplemh^r. 
Nonoi 

■pi 


Whtfut '■■•K wm 31 at Miy^ 


.4s stated above, a very large proportion of the specu¬ 
lative business done in Bombay is entered into by local 
commEssIon-agents on behalf of up-country constituents- 
All but a small fraction of this business ould be render¬ 
ed impossible If the provisions of the English law In such 
matters were strictly followed, r/jt—thatan agent must 
keep his contracts with diflferent const!tnents absolutely 
distinct from one another^ But in Bombay a mercantile 
usage of long standing, recognised by the law courts^ 
permits a commission-agent lo amalgamate his contracts 
and on the due dates to offer to his several constituents 
any contract whatever in place of those f^riginally entered 
intOi provided always that the rates of the substituted 
contract are the same as those of the original agreement- 
The up-country' constituents in no way aulfer from this 
practice. They obtain what they require on the due date 
but from a new party * and if any one of these substituted 


* Specalnliou lakes pace al ^Vmdi Bandaf apd Paidhuni, in 
Ihe CAae of silver ip Elie Chandt Baiaar (Sheikh Memon Strecljf 
and in ihccuugp d iluchs oind in direct, Fort. 
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p»rtrc£ fails to fulfil his contrafil; or is msplvcntp the loss 
falls upon the COmoiisslon-a^enc^ Another procticeip which 
enables spectllaiioo to procectl without reference to the 
quantity ofg'oods actually available, is the making of for¬ 
ward con tracts of sale by the endorsement and tendeniig 
to purchasers of delivery-orders issued by persons other 
than the person who contracts to sell. Tbe^ orders pass 
through rtiany hands before they reach the parties who 
are prepared to take delivery of the goods specified in the 
o^ersp The intermediate parties stand thus in a definite 
relation to one another* Each of them Is a purchaser 
from the party who tenders him the order and is a seller 
to the party to w^hom he in turn endorses it. His seller 
having performed the sale-contract with him and fit in 
bis turn having performed his contract with his vendeCp 
all that remains for him to do is lo adjust the differences 
payable hy or to him with both the seller and the vendee. 
In this way any number of parties can perform a series 
of contracts in respect of one set of goods, A check upoo 
the free transfer of delivery-orders from hand to hand in 
the case of for ward-con tincts has been devised, and con¬ 
sists in the insertion of a provision binding the buyer 
silone to take deli very, But the provision is unpopuJart 
as favouring the seller at the expense of the buyer. The 
fate of com mission charged by agents for speculative 
business in gold and stiver varies from one to 4 annas 
percent., in cotlon^seeds and v%^heat from 4 to 12 annas 
or one rupee per cent- on the value of ihe goods sold or 
purchased. 

Gambling in differences in the Mar wadi bazaar in 
Bombay takes the form of whai are known as 
fftmidi contracts, that is to say nominal contracts for 
the sale or purchase of specified goods at specified future 
dates. These really amount to wagers respecting ihc 
market prices that may rule on those dates and may be 
divided into three classes* namely^ 7>^ contracts or 

nominal conlracti^ under which the decision of the wager 
rests upon the rise of the market at the specified future 
date, [3) A/audi contracts under which the decision of 
*he wager rests upon the fall of the market at the spec!* 
bed future date^ and (cj Ti^Ji~rrtUftdt contracts under which 
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the giver of the stake and proposer of the bet has the 
option pf declaring a certain number of daja before the 
specified date whether he will nominally buy from or sell 
to the other party, in the former case the TejtQx rise oi 
the market and in the latter the «iHnrfi or fall of the mar* 
kel determining the wager. The relation between the 
two parties to such contracts is thus not that of buyer 
and seller but of proposer and acceptor of a bet. The 
is deposited either In cash or In the form of ii 
/iandf falling due on the date specified for performance 
of the nominal contract, that is to say the date on which 
the ruling market price is to be taken as determining who 
has won the bet. Another form of gambling m differen¬ 
ces. which some merchants regard as a genuine form of 
business, consists of what are called Cfl/f-Wirs, or for¬ 
ward contracts giving the purchaser the option of declar¬ 
ing five or more days before the due date whether he will 
take delivery or only pay differences at specIfieJ rates. 
Gambling in opium Is known as Ank-^atia, in w^hich the 
wager is determined by the receipt of the evening tde- 
gratn front Calcutta, In ihe case of speculation in pro¬ 
missory notes and shaies, the agreements between the 
parties are usually in writing and are duly stamped,’ 
Money leii- The majority of people in Bombay live upon borrowed 
money- Money-lenders belong to two classes, profes- 


ofihem^eon by twenty or mere o-Uve 

the bankm arClUiiag the fatei or pnce^ tJf Ehe hi 

^owi^wcTiifid dirwilen efihe eleuV In die ^cend riwe ihe 
\osing of the wager dopended u»n whether the rmn- 

rsll within a certain period was sefficimit to the 
aT.d everflow. The name £oWi So«e W'm doe to the r.ict lhat a 
oicceof wood was Seed to the ipout to help the ncevitiolation 
w-nl«r. The time during which this form of pambline wits chiS > 
resorted to was 6 to g a. m, □ b, m. to li noOn, end 6 in 

midniehl, and the ml« vincd BCCOrdmg to the Signs ^ rmn t 
the hMvens nnd the nmcHint of ti^ left before the _ 

whitb bet> could be booked, espSreJ, The practice was pul dew., 
by Coveratnefit *n«i ■* ni2 loeif *r fP'llflwcdv 

» This urtlde wa* conlnbuEed by Mr, VV, Chrcf 

oi th* Sfli2llC*iiJics Cijurt* 
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Uttar are always willlng'^to accommodate their frlorndi; 
but ara not blind to their own interests or to the fact that 
they may nev^cr see their money again. They therefore 
charge Interest at from b per cent, to 9 per cent. As a 
rule they are hoaestt but ihroug^h lack of knowledge bothi 
of human nature and of law they frequently fail to obtain 
a receipt from the borrower and have to prove theif 
case, if it comes into court, almost wholly by oral 
evidence^ The ordinarii' mercantile rate of interest in 
Bombay is 9 per cent^ No interest is allowed to run on 
a decree of the Smatt Causes Court x the interest nllow'ed 
by the High Court on judgment is 6 per cent^ and under 
the Negotiable Instruments Act intcre^it at'6 per cent* is 
allow'ed on a iicj:;fotiable instrument which is silent as to 
the rate of interest. 

The professional money-lender may be cither one who 
subsists w^hoUy on money-lending or one who combines 
it with some other profession or trade. At the head of 
the first class stands the Bfarwadi; at the head of the 
second the or gram-seller who* in addition to 

selling IndiScrcnt grain at a very heavy price^ lends 
money to his cu^iiomers at a high rate of interest. There 
arc also a certain ntimber of Parsis and Deccan Hmdus 
whOp having themselves been at one time victims of the 
Marwadip have noiv adopted his line of business on their 
own account^ The MarwadPs chief weapon is the blank 
penalty note. In addition to the regular promissoiw^ note 
promising to repay about three or four or sometimes 
even five times the amount advanced with interest at 75 
per cent» per annum on the inflated loanp the borrower is 
induced to put his signature, tvhh a statement that a 
Certain sum has been borrowed* across a receipt stamp 
at the foot of a paper ihc upper part of which is blanks 
on the understanding that it will be returned when the 
amount of the original note i» paid off. Sometimes it is 
so returned but at other times if the debtor goes to the 
Insolvency Court or otherwise defrauds the Alar wadi the 
latter fills in the blank note If necessory with a date 
subsequent to the Insolvency and files a suit cm It, Thie¬ 
ls Called a penalty note- There is thus a consUnt 
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Alrufr^Ie in progress between the borrower and lender in 
Which the former tries to avoid payment of the debt and 
ihe latter so to cast the meshes around his victim that he 
cannot escape. Marwadis arc commonly supposed to 
keep three sets of account books and those which are 
pioduccd in Court to support the claim are of small 
corroborative value. His genuine books of account 
never come into Court. Generally everybody in the 
Mar wadi’s ^dJSt tbusiness establish meot) is Inserted 
as a partner in the pleadings when a suit is Bled. 
The convenience of this is obvious, for it enables any 
one of the persons mcoiiooed to prove the claim. 
It is no uncommon thing to discover even the name 
of the servant who cooks the food inserted as a 
partner. The Marwadi'.s customers are drawn from 
all classes and range from the expectant heir down to 
the mill-hand. 

The donouaiJir or grain-merchant’s opportunity lies in 
the fact that in a crowded city like Bombay people have 
not the space in their abodes to stock grain in large 
quantities. They therefore have an account with the 
who also lends them money. His accounts 
are never balanced : so that he can insert or tamper with 
entries in any way he likes. His chief customers arc 
mill-hands and as hts dealings with them are on credit 
and the risk great, he considers be is entitled to charge 
to the account of one customer the loss sustained in 
consequence of the disappearance without payment of 
another. To him ail mill-hands are alike. Khnfamvaias 
Of caft-drivers ore also good customers of his, and their 
belongings are mostly mortgaged with him or the 
Mar wadi. 

.As regards the loan itself, the professional money¬ 
lender advances money on the pledge of ornaments or 
other moveable property, or of immoveeble property, 
Or simply 00 personal security. The lotertst varies 
according to the nature of the security. When the 
money is lent on the pledge of gold, if the amount 
is small, intere,vt is charged at the rate of from a 
to 3 pies in the rupee per mensem. If the amount Ls 
large, interest at tfom loto 14 annas per cent, per mensem 
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JS If the security be sllv erp interest at 3 pies per 

rupee per mensem is taken if the amount lent be smal! 
and from Re- r to Re. i/S per ecfiU per mensem if the 
amount be large. If pearls^ diamonds or other precious 
stones are pledged interest runs from Re. r/8 to Rs. 2 
percent per amium. Jn these cases the bonds passed 
are for the actual amounts advancedp In the case of 
gold and siK'Cr ernaments tidren in pledge the value of 
the articles exceeds the amnunl advanced by the amount 
of a or 3 years' interest. When precious stones are 
pledged the rnargin is double the amount adi’anccd, to 
allow for Ructuaiions in the value of the ankle* When 
money is advanced on the mortgaj^ie of immoveable 
property the mortgagor or the brokeri it llicrc is one* 
has to satisfy the mortgagee from the Municipal, the 
Collector's, and the Fazendari J^ills as to the value 
of the property* The interest charged on the se¬ 
curity of immoveable: property is from B annas to 
one rupee per cent, per mensem and the lender will 
only advance to the extent of half the value of the 
property. If money is advanced on personal secunpr 
anly^ interejat Is charged at from i of an anna in 

the rupee to 2 annua in the rupee per mensem or, 

in other words, from iR| to 13° annum 

according to the amount lent and the solvency 
or otherwise of the party. In these cases the bond 
passed docs not represent the actual amount advanced. 
The amount ol the bond is always for an amount 

repi'esenting the amount advanced plus interest for 

the period at the end of which the araount is repayble. 
Where the notes arc payable on demand there is an 
understanding between the parties that the loan will 
be paid off ■within a certain period and the amount 
then entered in the notes includes the interest for 
that period. Sometimes she amount of the bond is 
3+ 3 or even 5 times the amount actually advancedi 
In addition to the bond passed for the advance a 
penalty bond is frequently taken from ihe borrower. 
This penalty bond has already been refciTcd to* It 
is taken in cases when the lender has reason ^ to 
believe he will experience great difficulty in recovering 
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the amount of the -original bond» A later date in¬ 
variably put in the penalty bond. In theory the penalty 
bond is supposed to be returned when the advance is 
paid off: hut it also protects the lender against the 
borrower's fraud or insolvency- BesideSp decrees of 
the Small Cause Courts do not carry intcfes^ and if 
a d-ecree is not satisfied for years the lender becomes 
a loser unless he has recourse to the penalty bond, 
in law a penalty bond taken in addition to a genuine 
bond for an advance is void as being without con¬ 
sideration^ Many are the efforts, therefore^ made to 
convince the Court that the two bonds represent 
different and separate transactionSi^ These penalty* 
bond5 are most frequently taken from Hindus, as under 
the Hindu law of i/umdufiat at the time of filing the suit 
the Interest sued for may not exceed the principal sued 
upon^ Another type of note is the blank note+ This 
bears simply the signature or mark of the borrower on a 
stamped paper or a paper bearing a ane-anna stampd 
The class of people from whom these bonds are generally 
taken are young men, who have fallen into dissipatiorip 
who are not particular as to the terms upon which the 
money Is advanced^ and who hav'e, as a rule, no iuten- 
tion of repay!ng» It is generally people of this class 
who rush into the Insolvency Court after running up 
heavy debts in various quarters. They never get out of 
the clutches of the money-lenders and have no idea of 
the extent of their indebtedness and are hence unable to 
■enter all their liabilities in the schedule^ Even if they 
obtain their discharge in insolvency the holders of the 
blank or penalty notes have only to flit In the bond 
with a date subsequent to the insolvency and I bus 
retain their hold over their debtors, if u borrower is 
unable to pay the amount within the stipulated period 
he passes a fresh bond for the amottnt plus interest 
due on the old one« 

leint SLpek The registration of joint :Slock companies was 

kiini«ni«s. provided for by Act XLIH of 1850, which bid 
down that the Supreme Courts of Calcuttai 
Bombay and Madras might receive petitions setting 
forth [tf) the names and additions of the partners of the 
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irampiiny requiring registrstioWi (A) the style under which 
the company was to carry emits business^ {c} the Dames of 
the principal places within the Presidencies where business 
was to be carried on^ the amount of capital atockp 
the nature of capital stocky die manner in which it was 
invested an dp if separate provision were made for work¬ 
ing capital^ the amount thereoft etc-^ ^ind (r) the number 
of shares into which the capital stock had been or wa^ 
to be divided^ On receipt of such a petition the Supreme 
Courts could order the registration of the compaDy. In 
1857 an Amending xAct (No. XlX of 1857) was passed 
which enabled members of joint stock companies aod 
i^tich associations to limit their liabilities for the debts 
and engagements thereof and provided for the appoint^ 
ment of Registrars and Assistant Registrars. This w'os 
followed by Act VTl of 1S60 which provided for the 
formation of joint stock banking companies on the limit¬ 
ed liability principle, and by Act X of iS66 which con¬ 
solidated and amended the law relating to the incor¬ 
poration, regulation and wnndii>g-up of trading com¬ 
panies and other associations. These matters are now 
regulated by Ad VI of 1882. Since 1S76 the number of 
companies in Bombay and their capital have steadily in- 
crea*<edp in consequence of the natural expansion of the 
city and its trade intereatSi ' 


The fallowing statement shows the noitiber of rsgistered 
companies in Bombay and their capital throughout the 
four decades ending 1905^06 and in tgofi-og 3 — 


vw. 

PfuMbef 

CpiniHiBhHi 

-CApit^ jri bJklilH 

1 of rup^. 

1: 

^ uj i[t Ukbi 
|if rapest. 

Avfraigti ■oPS’'^ 

bef sf 

nics Bd 

uinuAUv. 

... 

75 

85s 


•iia 


HI 

ipWS 

1 802 

M 


191 


S80 

14 

1905-06 

341 

.,8B9 

If 3*1 

M 


joS 

2 p 9 i 9 




^ For an aofcnint ef fniudt^efit constitution of native 
1^67 flce Report of the EEofflbay Chaittlier of ComoicfCe of too&*?* 
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The income from registration rose from Rs- 7 - 76 ® 
,885-86 to Rs. 10,580 in 1S9S-96 and decreased slightly 
to Rs. 10,271 la 1905-06. In 1908-09 the income was 
RSv 14*568^ 'T'he number of doc aments regisieneo 
under the Act in Bombay City in 1908-09 was 275 
baLanec-shECts. 375 summaries, 69 notices of 
tion of office, 59 special resolutions, 39 memoranda and^ 
articles of association, 58 miscdlaneous and 4 copies of 

oriders of Court* _ 

For the registration of LilerHr>% Scientific and 

Charitable Societies, Act XXt of i860 was passed. 
sDciciies of this nature were registered until i 9 *>S-«®- 
Between 1905-06 and 1908^59 the Bombay Hospitals Nu^ 
sing As-Hociation. the Young Men’s and Young Women's 
Christian Associations, the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, the Bomhaj" Gaaraksha 
Maadali (Cow-protection Society), Sewa Sadan (cr 
SLsters of India Society), Mumbai Grantha Samgra- 
halya and various sectarian charitable societies such 
as the Bhattia Mitra Mandali, the Sri Cutchi Lohana 
Shuhhcclihak Mandali, etc,, were registered. The 
returns submitted by these societies arc filed free of 
charge, but a fee of Rs. 50 is payable at the time of 
registration. The number of such societies registered 
under Act XXI of 1660 w&s—in 18&5-66, 2; to 
,875.76, S ; in 18S5-86, 8 i in ifigS’oSt ^ "*• lOoS-o®. 

au; and in 1908-09,4. , - 1 

Until the year i8q6 the Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies was the Prothonotary Of Registrar of 
the High Court, Original Side; but in that year 
the work was handed over to the Registrar,General 
of Assurances and the Deputy Registrar-General was 
appointed Assistant Registrar of Joint Stock Com¬ 
panies and was aulhorisfed to perform the duties of 
the Registrar in the absence of the latter. In the 
same year the Registrar of Bombay was also appointed 
Assisiant Registrar, and in [£6S he was appoint^ 
Registrar of Joint Stock Companies vice the Regis¬ 
trar-General, The Sub-Registrar of Bombay is cx- 
officio Registrar of Joint Stock Companies for the 
Presold ency^ 


4 ;apitau 
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The following table shows the details of the registered 
Joint Stock Companies existing in Bombay at the dose 
of I 


SiiFniu 

nrf' 

puur«. 

Ctawlicali^D of Coitt-p3Ail'«^ 

0 

l^BatnASngk J^W and InEurifna-* 
([a) Banking and Lontt 

9 

InHaradCa —- 

4 

n— 

(d) Navigflti®n 

9 

(A) KaUwa^Aand Tf acowaj'Jt, 


(e) Co^DpcrativD AisDcialiona# 

ID 

{ej Prioting. Publishing mid 

7a 

Siaiienery- 

(/) OthcriP «. +■+ 

IDO 

ifW Pr^ttSf^. 

(fl) CDlled 511114 

6 

(ry Milla for Woolt Siik, 

53 

Hemp* 

(jsf) Cotton and Jut a Screwii 

3 

and PresMH. 

iff) Flocr 51 ills.— *■* 


(3j| Saw and i'imbcr Mlll44<-.-. 

7 

li) Other Mills and Presses.. 


W—Tr^ mi- 

1 

pani^ft 

y—Mini»£ nfid jpMOJ-j-yiiyr^ 

(5^ CoitI *** 

6 

(ej Others .■■ •*■ 

» 

and — •** 

jt. 

Vill—/nf Afunttfii^fmre * 4 * ■— 

3 

IX A/iiav/aHar^ ... +ii 

J 

X~^/Ar/r^ ■+» -p- 

_ 3 ^ 



MlaiujitaJI 




R 4 . 

4 ,ji 4 ,as,eoo 

'rJI.'OlS™ 

7 ,(ii,» 4 .aira 

‘plJ^SOfO™ 

i 7 + 9 «i™ 

3 , 0 ^.^, O'O 

1 u,|j,Sri 3 «i 
47,35,000 

i^,70,i?«a 

i$,«OpOOO 

^lOOpOOO 

SO ,000 

LS0 7 SOOO 
jpoo.oca 

^.S 3 . 75 i™ 
I 22 , 1^0 000 

" 9 . 77 . 5 OD 
9 ,DO. WO 
1,00 000 




R*. 

i, 3 S,Stt 70 ^ 

i,?6t7T.%3 

11 , 74 +Qlfl 

4,S9,30,746 

(,S7p76,i98 

4p47.9*o 
10,77. IS 500 

9,i4pfi^ali 

^437.«» 

95^97'*^ 

I Oio6p uo 
5,001,ODD 
S.*> 6 pt ;55 

33 9 S 0 

7flp71^3af 

3,03,440 

74,,j3,i4o 

1,01 Rl,535 
7.W.ir75 
2,91 555 
96,00« 




The number of Companies limited by guarantee m 
Bombay at tbe close of t90lN59 was 8, of which 6 were 


insurance companieSo 

Since the passing of India Act X of 1904 cci-apei^tive Cm^ 
credit societies have been established in Bombay City* tket. 
which two are working fairly well. The first* which was 
registered in November i9a5> Is known ns the Bombay 
Pioneer Urban Co-operative Credit Society, Limited» and 
has office-^ in Dalai Street, Fort. Its balance is Invested in 
the National Bank ; but the funds at its disposal are small, 
and there seems a reasonable possibility of the Society be* 
ing shortly dissolved^ In 1906 the Bombay Urbao and the 
Shamrao Vithal Co-operative Credit Societies were formed. 


^ Itii rej^iitratiati was cancelled in 1W9- 
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Their rospecdvc funds iig;grc^ftter Ks- 14500^ acd Rj9.7+o<jo. 
The former has lent money (Rs* 14,1900) to cteven rural 
cO’-operative credit societies and made a profit of R&* 7 '®^ 
in 1QO7-08, The latter lends money to its members only, 
who are chiefly Saras vat Brahmans, and mndQ a profit of 
Rs. 350 in i907“Ofl. U has two branches, one at Karwar 
and the other at Honnw nr in Kanara District, in 1907 the ^ 
Bombay Hindu Co-operative Credit Society was reg:isler- 
cd^ bat ha-s up to the present made very little progress. 
The funds at its disposal mtiount to about Rs. 750. 
Attempts are now (1908) being made by certniti persons 
to found a species of co-operatine society of a somewhat 
different character among the mill-operatives of Bombay- 
Tbe earliest notice of an Insurance company Is in 
Mitburn's Oriental Commerce (1813)^ to the effect that 
“There Is only one Insurance office at Bombay^the Bombay 
Insurance Society^ The Proprietary is divided into loo 
shares of sogOOD Rupees each forming a capital of ao 
lacs of rupees ; one half in company's paper and the other 
half In personikt bonds i but there arc many private under¬ 
writers in Bombay, who insure separately on ships/* 


4 MilbLun'ft Orien tal CommcfCe Vol. 1 , paKc j:j 6 (sB? 3). 

In speaking of the Insurtince Ofhnim lie says “It 
jippe&rs from a document fnimtd in the InSM- 
TRiicc Office, Hint I he rate of premium from 
Bombay loChina, And from China to Bombay, 
from 17^ to nucliiated between 11, iOi 9. 
and a per cent, but during the period from 
1805 U> iSoS, inclusive, whilst under the com¬ 
mand of Vice-Admiral Sir Edwiaril PellcW, it 
Stood at S per cent., if sailing with cOnVOyH 
and at S F^r renU warranted with convoy, 
and that the amount of p.^opcrt_v inJsored ftl 
Bombay,, from the 1st May, i^oCi, to ;jtSl 
October, i&jfi, amOiimLcd 10 *+. — +■* 

The premium pAid by the trade on that sum amcunt- 
c4 to ... !H.. -.i -■ — +*» . 

The loiaes by captures durii^ the same penod 
amountratOM^ •*» ■** 

The lojaes by sea risks dttfitig the same period 
amnunt^ to ^++ *-* 

The profits to the undcr-writcrs during the aame 
period amOunled lo ■■■ +11 ■■ 


Rs. 


5 ,j7,«,ooo 

4,9j,Ewo 
5.5^,000 
^3,1^,000 


The Icstes by captures were under one pee ccnl on the priodpal 
Insured, and were exceeded fay tboie arising from jea risk jwbi 1st 
the former occunred in coDsequence ota departure from ihe te^- 
lar sv'iceaa of Convoy laid down by 8tr Edward Pellew, and y 
wbieh the commd ce of the western division of India has been so 
extensively benefited." 
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Dunn^ the first half of the igth ccnlur>- English 
comfmhies esf4tb1i5hed agencies in Bombay and a few 
local companies were forinedj so that by iS^i there were 
3^ compantes of this dass as shown below : — 


Nap^p- 






KfimarbfH 


I, Bomb Ay InSitrmnce So* 

ciiCly *** —1- --ij BonfitsRj 

a* Fambny JjaAuraEiCtf Cora 
pnny -. 

^ N^aiiVC Insurance CocA* 

pjlfky *i. »+■ *r* 

^ Fi^h Borabay Laudebto 
Society 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Ps. I £,00.000AeCfictt* in Lonclon+ 
Madrasp CAoton, 
it Colombo. 


Rs, ia,f»rO^ 


C nivefiat Asau r*n c c So*j 
cicty for lives etc. +,i.|LoPiion 
b, i^u^lralAsion Colonial 
aad Cimeral Uifo 
surance and Annuity 
Corapat^y 

7* Ailiancr British And 
Forei^m Firo A^Stor- 
afloe Coiiipiiny.. 

[mper'iAJ Fire insurance. 
Company ' 


Do« 

DDf 

Do* 


9^ Alliance tusurance Cocn-i 

ptinv ^ 1 .. 11. Calcalla 

lOi Royal fttsaimnce Cdtn 

pany .. — Li™rpOoi 

Hi. CroAt Bnton MotUal 
Life AsAuranicc Socie^' 
and India and Lite 
Assumnce Corapany"— l*On«lon 
Bumbay Royal E*- 
change TnaurancoJ 
Coinpany ... +,jBofAbay 

ij. [mperial ^Urine Insup* 

ance Company mm m +•! H I Do. 


jC SO&iOOO 


£ 30 D^aoci 


EtlAblialwd in i833 $ 
AfTCnts in London 
and Canlon. 
EaiAhUi^hed In 

Batabii^lied in iBq^irad 
closed in 1853# 

Ejitabli^bed in 


j^jtOoOfODo EatAhli^ll^d in iflJ*. 


£|p 5 »k«» 


jCz,0oo.0 «: 


For Inauraace of 
houses and otber 
buildingSp goodst 
^Vwrrs ftnd mereban* 

diae^ 

F.slablished in t&3d- 


AKcntain CaLcutU* io 
ChinA and in Liver. 
pool. 

A^enlA in CakultAp io 
China And in LsveiT' 
pOoL 


The 6 r.t L«tid«h!c Society cBtnoaen«(J 

t^ue of tt Bhare Ra. 7,4601 iht .ecood ended »lt iBjB. .. 


7 - 47 *" lhrihirde'ni|e3rTn tSfa, ii;^® oF * J**'':^,|fiL^J^m,h'en£3utI 

ended tn iSfS, value of a abare iRs* ^7^ t the Rfthk ^ 


iSfS, __ 

'8^34 l8s&. and iMj respertwely, 
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Rc^il ^^aartcnr 


Ca|hipE 


Koiiafln- 


14. WMltm Ifidift lti 3 at- 
EnCS Society -i. 


Bombay 


Boiitjern InRrtirance Coio- 
DEny ” **' 

ifi, Akbf^ Iniuranco Coni' 
pojiy 

Oriental 
■pony 


London Assurance Cor¬ 
poration ■ k* — 
Bengal Insu^iwcc So¬ 
ciety 

ICh AmiOible IrKturance 
Office +FI -kllil 14-4 

Jt. ^I^uitubie Irt^ufEoc* So¬ 
ciety -I- 

i j. Affian,^ Office ... 

jj. Oiilfln laaiumnCO Com¬ 
pany — 

44. Canton Toforance Omcc 

lii Union loanrance Society 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

London 

CaUuttn 

Do. 

0 <f. 

Do- 

Canten 
DVf 


Agent 4 In CnScnUaf in 
Cbina Jindi in LJver- 
pool» 

in Callout to. “ 
China and in Madrai. 


Aficnts in CaU ptta, In 
Chinn and in LWer- 
pooL 


Rp», >^ba,ooo 


Eiitabliihisdi in iSjJ* 


Excepting 3 all companies hnd aA th«ir 

Secretaries or Agemis the English firms of Boitibay. 
Messrs. Ewart, Ljon and Company were Secretaries for 
Mo. I a, *3, 14, and 17 and Agents for iS- Messrs, Grey 
and Co. were Secretaries for iSt Agents for 

II and at Messrs. Remington and Co. were Agents for 
four companies 7, 19, to and 34- Messrs. Ritchie Stewart 
for 6p g'l and as and Messrs. Leckie and Co, or s 

Insurance business at this date appears to have been 
very profitable j and although, during the decade ending 
1861, 7 local companies and 6 agencies were obliged to 
wind up their business, yet their place was shortly after¬ 
wards taken by five new Fire and Marine companie s- and 

' The new ci>cnp»nie» fortued were 

tal Bombay iderrhajila' Insurance Company with aBeiines 
' at Calcutta, HonRlwng. Singapuf and . 

m Bombay China InsurtHico CnniMny with aganls al Cal 

eutcai CAfltoo, Slngapur a-nd Londoii+ 
ic}M€3ir3. Fofiwa Sc CaA ConJiUyent* tMunwiPe !■«« 
AgcDdes mt Hongkdn^ and in England. c_i gutt* 

(rf) Vicinria IjuiyrSieM Society with agonoea in C 
and I'hinn- ^ 

(r) China Mendiant a'Insurance Company* 
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by the establishment of agencies for iG foreign and Indian 
Fire and Marine and 5 Life insurance companies. The 
inducement to open new agencies of this nature consisted 
in the willingness of the public to pay high rates of pre¬ 
mium for fire insurance, and the absence of any effort to 
force the companies to correlate their rates and profits.' 

The following decade witnessed a further increase in 
the number of agencies, many of which were opened by 
companies in Ijincashire, Scotland, Australia mid Chinn, 
while the pre-eaisting agencies of London and local 
firms were extended. Consequently by 1871 the total 
number of Insurance companies in Itombay had risen to 
ya as shown in the folloiving table : 


! 

, Lhml, 

A^frncTw- 

T4>Lal- 

Fire **+ — i“ 

1 

1 .8 

Ib 

Uffi *mm SSS k.4 

we- 

9 

9 

MjLrin^ ... swe -kr 

8 

1 » 

47 



1 Cj 

lit 


In i 83 i Bombay contained 107 insurance companies, 
of which 38 dealt with fire, aa with life, and 47 
marine insurance. But the local marine insurance 
companies had disappeared in favour of agencies openc 
by European companies, while a certain increase was 
visible in purely local life insurance companies,^ During 
the last 2 S years the total number of insurance 
companies has varied between no and 
present date {1909} Bombay contains 34 fire insurance 
companies, 33 life insurance companies, 55 marine 
insurance companies. Companies whose head offices 
are in Bombay number 7 ; and most of them transact 
business in life insurance. The local life insurance 
companies are : TAe /ndinn Garrmn/oe uad Steuntytkifi 
Jimcwfwn established in 1872 with a nominal capital of 
of Rjt, s.oOrOWi Orienial Government Seeurify JJ/t 

Auueancc Companf, Ltd.^ which started business in ( 874 ' 
The Muiunt Provident and Guaranho Societyt ^d,, esta* 
blisbed in 1885: The Empire 0/ India Life Atsurance 


' See ttepon of Bombay Chambtr of Commerce, 1868^. 
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CcfiifvJtO’, whkh commenced to do business m i8y? 

with an author I zed capita i of one crore* 

The supply of provisions was one of the greatest diffi- 
cullies with which Bombay in early dflj's had to deal. The 
Portuguese hindered the grain supply and prohibited all 
provisions being brought from Salscttc, in consequence 
of which the President and Council at Surat had to write 
to Bombay Iti 1676 to send yearly vessels down to 
Mangalore and Barcelor to load rice there for ihc supply 
of the Island'. They itsked the Bombay Council not 
to be overhasty In buying the corn since the price might 
rise exceedingly upon them, and to procure it at the 
cheapest time in the year so that the Company rnight 
not lose thereby Rice, together w itli other provisions, 
used to be thus purchased by the Company and stored la 
their warehouse. The Warehouse Keeper by order of 
the Council delivered the quantity of rice ordered by them 
to the clerk of the market, who In his turn delivered it 
to the KacJtaras, or licensed rice-sellers, for retail to the 
people at a rate which was Exed by the Council and 
reduced by them in years of scarcity to supply the 
necessities*of the poor. !n 170a this rate was fixed al 
^ Xeraphins per mutiif, that prevailing in the market 
being 38 Xeraphins per mwiAr.' 


The market-price of rice varied considerably from year 
to year^ as the following record shows 
per ■' 
sfRa 


rji?— 
1741 'VV 

i 7 + 3 ,„ 
1719 _ 
t 750 ,,^ 

1753 


At the 


3Cr Aludn. 
ts. 23 


doi 

Ri. 


do. 

RSi 


do- 


25 

dD+ 

Ki. 

191 

do. 


3 i 3-34 


per Iktadn. 

1767.. . al the rat« of ioi 
176a... 

1769.. # 

1773 ■ >Ka. I 7 tf 


The rates of wheat and gram similarly fluctuated dur¬ 
ing the middle of the eighteenth century, the price of the 
former varying from Rs- 24 ifuttidt in (745 ft* ■ 1 ® 
per kAandrin 1734, and of the latter from Rs. ai in tyiS 
to Rs. 1 i in 1768. A statement will he found m tl^ 


1 Sural to Bomliay, 4th pfovomber tSjS. S>ir»t Fac. Out. 
L- B. i ef tSJS-?*. Hj'44, Forresi'a Home Series I, log-ncb 
* Sural 10 Bomhliy, alM Kovemlier 167S, Surftl Fail. Out. 
LhsF. 3 i 675 - 7 <Sv 3S9 Forreifi Hflmi? 4 »ri>-i 

UB. 4 of i 677 'i 6 « 7 p J 9 - 

» Sece Out* i. Be 7 of 1699*1 M®- 
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Bombay Gfi^eHeer materiaPart II, showing ihe rates 
£^i which the Moody s or Pa nil agents of Government 
contracted to isiipf^ly certain commcaiities. 

In 1776 the dearness of all commodities at Sorat as 
compared wilb prices in Bombay led to the inveSili^tiort 
of the qticslion by a committee, w hich event untly report¬ 
ed in 1779 that the high prices ruling in Surat were 
largely due to the predatory incursions of Maratha 
cavalry in that neighbourhocitlp that aclually prices were 
not SO high as had been supposed, and that none of the 
Company's servanls were concerned in monopolising pro¬ 
visions^.' Another committee was appointed in 17S0 to 

enquire into the causes of the scarcity of grain in 
Bombay at that date, and to suggest measures for 
ioweriitg the price thereof/’ Government agreed with 
the Commit lee that it was very proper that the 
Company should alivays have a sufficient quantity of 
hatiy iu their warehouse to keep down the price 
to a moderate rate and further observed as follows t— 
We have little doubt but a stock fully sufficient to ensure 
a cheap and plentiful m&rket ivill from henceforth 
produced from the Company's own share of grain in their 
several possessions adjacent lo Bombay and that ibey will 
necessarily have a large quantity^ for sale, and ive trust 
that a proper vigilance over the eitport from the islands and 

ports in the Konkan with other regulations recommended 

by the Committee and now: adopted will effectually prevent 
such scarcity and enhanced price again happening as was 
experienced last season. Proper responsible people^ if any 
such oflfer and can give good security for their discharging 
the business so as to answ^er the good purposes expected 
from it, will be appointed AffrAdrar and an exclusive right 
given them to supply the market with rice. For their 
encouragement they must be allowed the gratuity recom* * 
mended by the Cominiltee, U resolved lo is^ue a 
publication inviting those who can give security to oiir 


' Pah. Diary 77 of 17S0, 533—134- 

• Pub* Diary 77 of 1780, 

otlitcindyB' BtoTc^ in 17S1 sec Bombay GoTCmm^l ^ 

February t73i, Pub, OiSMT 7S (jf 1781^44—45- * Home 

Serie* 11^ 3^1^2*15. 
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satisfaction to send in their names end terms, PubSic ^ 
market places for grain* * which are now wanting* must 
then be established in the mast canvenieni situations m 
the different peris of the town sind Island.* 

In i8d^ the fall of rain having been ver>^ scanty, 
fairiine wa* Imminent in the Bombay Presidcncyt and 
prompt measures were accordingly taken to alleviate 
the impending distress- A temporary grain department 
was formed in Bombay. Government prohibited the 
exportation of gram from Bombay and in order to en- 
courage or afford greater facilities for the importation of 
grain and other necessaries of lifep suspended the levy 
of the towa duties. Government also authoriiied 200 
bags of rice ftoiii their store being daily placed in the 
baaaar for sale at fixed prices tinder the directions of 
the Police Superintendent of Bornbay. Rice was also 
imported from Mangalore and thrown into the market 
for sale and the Custom Master-General w.as authorised 
to purchase rice from individual importers in such quan-’ 
titles as might appear necessary without causing an in¬ 
convenient drain on the General Treasury', The famine 
of the year 1812 extended even further than that of iSos. 
But fortunately the scarcity continued only for a short 
time in Bombay and perhaps resulted from the eagernuiss 
ofthc merchants to send their grain to the famine-stricken 
districts in the hope of realizing large profits. The first 
indications of the distress were brought to notice by the 
Custom Master-General at Bom bay ^ who* as on former 
occastonSi suggested that the export of grain and other 
necessaries of life should for a time be prohibited 
Government^ howeverp did not think it expedient to take 
any measures that might tend to interfere with the 
ordinary course of trade. They thought it sufHcient to 
wwn the dealers^ who might have hoarded their stock 
.wlfli a view to monopoly and large profits* that If they 
persevered in that course Government would be compelled 
to establish a control over their proceedings,* 


1 BomEuy teCTp Viil+ XXVI* Part ][| p. 6 ^ 

* Rtrport on Past Faminea in the Bombay Presidencyp 
pairciB rii—1J7* 
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[a describing the state of the [Bombay Mnrkct in 1815 
^lUburn observed HS follows!—**Tbc Island of 
Bombay scarcely produces any articles of consumption, 
it is supplied with food for its nyiricrous inhabitants 
from various parts of india and every article is mdeb 
dearer than at either of the other Presidenctes. Consl^ 
derable quatiLilies of rice and other i^ralns arc an¬ 
nually imported. The prices are continually fluctuat¬ 
ing from the uncertatn state of marketi which Is 
under the superintendence of the Policei* *^* He adds 
" Bombay produces most ejccellent onions^ AH other 
vegetables are scarce and dear« i'j re wood varies from 
2 to 6 rupees per i^^coo billets according to the stze» 
The fiuclijatlons in the prices of fdod-stuffs and provi¬ 
sions wcre« for the reasons indicated above^ continuous^ 
and prices showed a tendency to Increase steadily/^ 

The state of the market between 1S48 and 1856 may 
be seen from the followmjg table ^shoiving the average 
prices during the period :— 


Anictes. 
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The above rise ivns severely fdt by the poorer classes 
and WAS gcncmlly nisributcd to the pressure of taxes 
(municipal and general) that had been imposed in 

^ MlVbiirn's OricnlAj Cocnmercc, VoL 1 + ■BlJn P- 

* BH>nibay Times ^ ajtid October, 1S59, 
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preceding years, and also to a gencraJ combi nation ol 
dealers in the bazaar, who, on the least apprcheniiion of 
a scarcity, were wont to raise the rates immediately in a 
ratio far beyond the demands of the occasion and took 
advantage of the most triRing deRcicncy in the monsoon 
to enhance the prices of grain, in iSbi the War in 
America began. In consetjuence of which Great Britain 
had to depend for her cotton supply mainly on India. 
This so raised, the price of cotton that during the five 
years that the war lasted Bombay profited lo the extent 
of more than 75 millions sterling. SimuUancousty there 
was further rise in the prices of grain, as will be seen 
from the following table and also from the table at the end 
of this cha^ljet :— 


KTUBL 

War. 

niivin caiij^iinK;> 
tlga iinilliXKc War* 
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The years JS93 and 1894 bclue: marked by poor har¬ 
vests in parts of India, a rise occurred m the prices of 
gtRin and specially v.’heau In 1897 the demand for 
wheat for internal consumplioii quickened Dwing to 
continued bad harvests and prices rose rapidly and 
maintained a very high level, operating even as a check 
on exports- The price of wheat in Bombay rose to 
Rs. 7-15-i iit December *897. 1898-99 the crops 

were on the whole goodp especially rice 

and wheat, and the quantity of wheat exported w^as 
the highest for five years. In 1897 petitions were 
received from the majority of members of the clerical 
establishments employed in Bombay City representing" 
that the cost of hvin^ had increased to such an extent of 
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late years that ihn existm^ seaJe of pay no longer enabled 
tliem to subsist in comfort. The Bombay Government 
thereupon appointed a Committee to inquire into the 
matter. Tn order to iscertain the cost of living in the 
City the Committee first of all prepared from the monthly 
price ILst.^ published In the GaBi’/ie a 

statement ^ .shavi^'ing the average prices of certain food 
stuffs in Bombay City tor each year between 1870 and 
igoj and also made a carefui examination of several 
regularly kept private accounts which enabled them 
to obtain as far as possible accurate prices of articles. 
The articles selected for comparison were rice^ wheat, 
dalp gAt\ sweet oih cocoanut oil, sugar, fialt, and 
firewoodj which were believed to be representative 
items m the cost of living of a native^ On these the 
Committee reported as follows; — “The prices of all 
these excepting only sugar and salt, have risen largely 
of late years. There have of coarse teen temporary 
ductuatlons^ both up and dotvo^ m the series of years 
since 1S70, but the permanent result is a great advance 
in prices Since the existing scale of salaries w^as fixed and 
prices have touched a higher point this year (1907) than 
ever before. The amount expended on sugar and salt Is 
50 smalt that the fall in the prices of these commodities 
does not afford much relief. We think it may safely be 
said that the cost of native food has advanced jo per cent, 
rn the last years* and so far as we enn see there is 
n& prospect of any appreciable fnll in prices In the near 
future- The general opinion is that^ w^hatever may be the 
cause or causes, the level of prices has been permaneutly 
raised and that they \v\U not drop again to the level of the 
seventies and eighties, even with successive good bar* 
Vests,^ With regard to articles other than food stuffs the 
Committee observed as follows : — ** We do not find that 
any relief has been given by fluctuations in the prices of 
s^lothes and Other articles mentioned in the reference to 
^ : the expefiditure on them is very small compared 
'vith the rectirring cost of food and hous-e rent, their 
prices on the whole have not gone down, and any cheap- 


^ t^refr AppchUist ni, Bt the Crtd of the Chapter. 
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cninjr there may be cf particular articles is, we fear, mure 
that! balanced by the Improvetnent in the style of Hviti(j 
durtnp the last 30 years among aU classes In the City, 
consequent on the development of trade and communica¬ 
tions." The rise in house rent was also shenvn by 
the Committee as being undoubtedly the item of estpeo- 
diture which pressed heaviest on the people. 

A reference in connection with the subject of wages 
on the records of the Bombay Government is contained 
in n letter addressed by the Conrt to the Bombay Couricil 
in 1717, in which the Court suggested that the Kolis of 
Bombay, who are described as being more faithful, 
ingenious and laborious than others, mighT he encour¬ 
aged. when necessary, by advancing to them their pay 
of 4 Xcraphins a mooib. The Conrt further added * t— 
“We hnd you have made .vn advance in the case of 
other labourers. As to their grumbling because they 
have so small w’flges w’hcn they can cam half a Xeraphin 
;i day, consider them a sort of slaves and then you have 
an answer why they should work cheaper for us than 
for Others," In 1740, the Bombay Govommcni ordered 
** that the Kolis" wages allowed by the Company be 
increased to a half rupee a month each maa,’” lit 
(767, it was found that the wages of labourers were 
very high, and as the price of lahcmr had not been 
regulated for some years past, a Committee was ap- ij, 
pointed by the Bombay Government for the purpose. ^ 
This Commitieo fixed the rate of labour at 12 pice a 
day 01 63 reas for g hours for every able bodied labourer 
and less in proportion to the age and strength of others. 
This rate was approved by the Bombay tTovemmenr 
in 1768- In J773 labourers received 10 pice a day, smiths 
from iG to ai pice, carpenters from 2a to a7 pice a day. 
white domestic servants earned according to their rank • 
from Rs. 3 to Rs. la a month. 

The condition of the labouring classes, so far as 
wages are concerned. Is decidedly better than it used 
to he. Forty year s ago the daily wages of 0 labourg^ 

1 Ceilrt to Rombuy, JiSt Febrnary 1717 , pswa. 75- Corap, d 
Slandirff Ordeis. Vol. I of I7 «-i7'‘p >5^* 

■ lUveriu^! Diary, la <>f 17981. 


% 
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TVJfking- from g a.m. to 6-30 p.m.^ were on an riverag^e 4 
annas. Ten or twelve years a^o ikey varied from 3 to 6 
annas, and at present llley vary fmin 7 to S xmnas^ ore- 
over if they work from 6a.nL tog a.m., this period is 
considered as extra and Is paid for at the rate of u quarter 
of the daily wages. * But the fact cannot he ignored ihiil 
sLmultaaepusly with this rise in wages ihere has alsti 
been a similar rise in the piiccs of food-stulfs, fuel, 
and ill rents. The wages of A^owj^/ianis variedp twelve 
or fifteen years ago, from 8 annas to 10 annus t bat at 
present they earn from 12 annas to one rupeci the head¬ 
man earning at tlnies from Ks. 1-4 to R^. j-6 per 
day. InteLflgent XoTn^^/mtiis take petty contracts ?or 
carrying heavy loads and engage fflrge gangs of Bfgar/s. 
Some of them perforin the ivork of the I'.c,, 

they carry the midday food of Parsis and othersi 
For this w'ork they generally form themselves itilo 
-Small bodies. Their monthly eiumings v'ary from Rs, jo 
to Rs. 15 per mensem apiece. The ordinary wages of 
unskilled labourers at present vary from 6 annas to 7 
annas per day for a male Libourcfi from 4 annas 
to 5 annas for a female labourer and from 2 annas 
to 4 annas for children according to their age. fn 
Bombay wages are paid In cash cither dally^ weekly 
or monthly^ Labourers, who are strangers to this cityi 
^re paid daily and are called Bojaridars^ or ** daily 
men*"' VVhen in the course of 3 few days these daily 
tn^n gain the confidence of their employers they are 
paid weekly or fortnightly, and they sometimes receive 
money In advance also. In Government establishments 
pfiymcnts arc made monthly. 


The class of hereditary servants» f.r*, those w^ho per¬ 
form menial service from father to soOp are generally 
known 35 Bankotls and come from such places as 
Shrivardhar]^ Harnii, Rankot, Chiplun, Rajapur and 
Malwan in the KonkaUi This class also Includes a few 
'amathis, Ghat is, Gujaratis, Muhammadans and Mhars. 
he Bankoti^ perform menial wmrk in Hindu households^ 


iJ«r, ion of vArieti* classr* <sf IjvbDEirCrA »?e P4 ;(pv1a^ 

Cliipter* ^ 
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Thev stre ccncfillly served with meals in the 

ibey are not so served they receive an me ease to the.r 
wages in proportion to the cost of food required ^ 
them. Their monthly wages, with meals, 
from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6, and without meals from R:-. 9 t_ 

R. 12 Though the wages of this class have recently 
risen by 30 per cent- they ore not tempted m these days 
To coming I domestic service, being attracted by the sUtl 
higher wages obtainable in the mills and factories of 
city. Building operations nowadays absorb a Urge 

nutiitHjr of 

The Hindus contribute three-quarters and thi Miiham- 
madans one-quarter of the entire 

of Bombay- The former include the Ivonkanis, th 

Ghatis, the Pardesis, &c., and the Utter mostly consist 

of the Julhais who are hereditary weavers. The averai,e 
wages earned by mill-hands in a spinning and weaving 
milFare, in the case of men, Rs. ,4 fo Rs ^ pt=r men¬ 
sem ; of women, R^- 7i Rs. , 

to Rs. 7 per mensem. A mill ot 30,000 spindles employe 

about a dosteti jobbers whose wages vary rom s. 30 
Rfl, 70 per head^ 

At the present date (igoS) there is an exceptional num¬ 
ber of large works going on in 

New Docks with their subsidiary works at Elephania, 

and great activity is noticeable in every ranc ® _ 

buildfng trade and the operations 

Trust. The mill industry is also exceptionally active, 
more than a Ukh ol persons being employed m it, . 

the ordinary business-life of 
than it has been for several years. This si ^ 
has led to an unusual demand for Il^ticed 

io,.h.™.i, .1.= 

above. The demand is more keenly felt fro g 

Ig of March to the end of June which 

the busy season of the year, the chief ^ p^t 

house-owners are anxious to have Ihctf 

in repair before the rains set befb^ 

building works arc equally anxious to finish the _ 

the monsoon. .About the months of April and Ma, 
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DU the approach ot the rnoasoDii con^nncDces the CKodus 
fcoiTi the city of labourers^ who are mostly a^riculturiiits 
and are aflxtous to return to their native places to 
commence agricultural operations* This ocodus bcipiis 
early as the people are afraid of missing the ferry steamers 
which cease to ply about the end ol xMay or bcginninu 
of June. This accounts for the excepEionally high wages 
that generally prevail during this period of the year. The 
iihortage of labour contmuc^ till the return of the 
hiboiirers to the city In October or November* 


The average riites of pay per day wbi^h prevail in 
Bombay City for rhe several kinds of skilled and un¬ 
skilled IHhour in 1909’ were follow^^ ■— 
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The variation in the wage: 
given in the subjoined table : 
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The congested condition of Bombav uppenrs to hrivc 
commenced as early a-^ 1S50. when Botnbny ^ 
to be so densely crowded as to be almost onmhabitablc 
except at inconvenient disttmees from the bustocss-ccnlrt, 

.„dh™«-r«w“,n. 

of a miserable bungalow containing about h habitable 
rooms averaged from Rs. 60 to Rs, .00 per memse^ 
This condition of affairs has continued ever since, hous^ 
rent showing a steady tendency to increase. At the 
present lime the rent* of all classes of houses have risen 
greatly in Bombay. The valuation of properties bemg 
based generally on rentals, the rise in valuation to some 
extent represents a cofrespondiog rise in rents. Hul 
rents have also been increased in some cases by landlords 
in the hope of obtaioitig higher values for properties, 
notified for acnulsitioo for public purposes, and “iso 'vilh 
a view to compensate themselves for loss of rent suffered 
during plague epidemics, when the tenants vacate Houses 
in the city and live in shelters outside. The break-up of 
,hc joint family system in many Hindu homes may also 
be regarded ns a factor in the rise of rents. The average 
rise in valuation, and in rentals also, since the year 1891 h^s 

been ascertained to be not less than aa per cent, and m 

several cases it is even greater than that, tl has become, 
indeed, impossible at present to rent the poorest ““om- 
modailon suitable for a low-pmd clerk and his familj 
within reasonable distance of the office at less than 

Rs 10 a month. The demolition of houses earned on 

bv the Improvement Trust in connection with their 
schemes for the improvement of the city has also been 
partly responsible for a rise in house-rent. In Bombay 
the rents of chawls and two-storeyed Houses abutting 
on public roads arc generally higher than those ol 
similar buildings situated in lanes and parts. Rents also 
depend upon the importance of the loc.-ility, arrange¬ 
ment of rooms in the buildings, railway and tramway 
conveniences and the demand in the locality. The rents of 
oropcrtics in business localities are generally very high. 
Appendix V at the end of this chapter shows the rents ol 
dwellings in differetit sect tors of the city. 
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pfoppfiy m Bombay la bought and sotd on ttie VnluaEian wf 
ba^T^ of its rc^ntal value. Tbis principle is also adopted 
the Land Acquisition Act is put in force. The 
method of valuation is as follows i —(i') Cost of erecting' 
a similar building at d.ite of valuation is arrived at; this 
entails measuring the structure to ascertain the cubicai 
contents in feet i the building is then priced at a rate 
per cubic foot and the tola) cost is thus determsiied. 

The rate per cubic fool varies from 3 to 4^ armas accord¬ 
ing to the class of building | for some it would be higher 
than the maximum given i the life and age of the 
existing building arc then estimated : this is necessar>' 
for determining the amount to be deducted in re^spect 
of depreciation > (m) the normal gross rental Ls deter¬ 
mined ; (iV| deductions arc made for ftitmicipal rates and 
taxes, for vacancies^ bad debts, cost of rent coltectiou 
and management I for repairs, for sinking fund and for 
insurance j: (v) the balance is then capitalized at a 
cETtaln nurnber of years’^ purchase ; and (t/j deductions 
are made for immediate repairs and depreciation- 

municipal rates and taxes are in Bombay practically 
always paid by the landlord. Its amount they vary 
from year to year between laj to 15% of the gross 
rcntaL The allowance for vacancies^ bad debtSi cost 
of rent collection and mriuagement varies with the 
class of tenant^ locality and kind of building. The 
usual deduction is at the rate of 7i% of the gross 
rentaip but in extreme cases it may fall as low* as or 
rise as high as fn respect of repairs it is usual to 

deduct an amount equal to one per cent, of nine-tenths of 
the cost of She building. In structures having much 
outside woodwork requiring frequent painting and 
renewal or in inferior buildings the allowance should be 
mercased. On the other hand in the case of buiJdings 
with elaborately carved stone fronts or in the ca^e of 
those which are very substantially built the allowance 
may with safety be reduced. The amount to he set 
aside annually sinking fund for the replacement of 
buildings is calculated on the table. The cost of 
insurance varies from J to 1% according to class of 
building and amount of risk. The allowance as in the 
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case Df repairJi Is calculated on oine-tentbs of the 
tbs building* tbc cost ol pliotb and foundalion being 
Ignored. The tsumber of years' purchase applied to the 
net rent varies from 14 to 20 according to localiij> etc* 
Somettmes it goes down to ten in tbe cast of buffalo 
stables where the license Is liable to be withdrawn} and 
sometimes rising very^ slightly above twenty. As how¬ 
ever most investors In house properly in Bombay expect 
a return of 65! the usual number of years' purchase is i6f* 


The following is an exampte of a valuation made on the 
principle explained above : — 

Ci>4t of buildings j cubk feet jl juanaa = < 

life loo vEArs—Age JS years- 

R**. V 

Gross ttnuuai rent ^ r* -■* i^uoa 


Dedffit^ 

Rmim> aud lasts ^ 15 % on j,™ =t 450 

V^acBoeieS etc. -f -0 7l X n ^ 

gepair^ *» l fift on *^ aT ?± iSo 

Sinking Fund rsi iis - “ 

FnFuranc* ■-fcS" ^ ef ,, = 45 


TuUl Oulgoings 


Hit Annual Income 
At Vcar»* PurchMo 


ImmEdiate Repairm 
l><!ptociat'n>n ii-i 




e-hi- 


4mm A 4 -I 


^54 


Vj,luc of Proji^rty 


lFt 34 




The allowance for depredation in Bombay is usuallj 
calculated upon the 3I 7 - tables- The table given 
Appendix VEl at the end of ihU chapter shows the percent' 
age of depreciation in buildings originally having lives o 
from 30 to 100 years* Similar tables are used for deter¬ 
mining the amount of depreciation in the case of machinei^ 
etc. The life and age of a building having been sett 
the percentage of depreciation is found by rcfercnff 
to the table. The cc^tofthe structure being known t e 
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amount of depreci@Ltioii to be deducted can eaiilv be 
a;scejruliied. Should the desired life and sitfo not be 
given In tbo table the percentage can be-ascertained 
by looking up in any standard book of tables such 
as " In wood'* in) the table for sinking fond and (A) 
the table giving the amount which one unit per 
annum with interest will atnoiiiii to in a gtvea number of 
years Supposing for example we retjuire the percentage 
of depreciation in a building of life 55 4 ^ years p 

we hnd from the 3jf "/,> table for sinking fond that the 
amount to be put by annually to prodngre one unit at the 
end ol 55 yearis is *006^,, and from the lable giving the 
amount to which one unit per annum w'ilh interest will 
amount in a given number of years that if one unit be 
put by e 'very' year for 41 v'tars and allowed to accutnula tc 

at 3 J 7,1 compound interest the result will be BS'Si. If 
8S"5 j be multiplied by the result is '^ 4^7 

moving the decltnal point two places to the right we get 
54*87 p which IS the percentage of depredation* 

V'iacaDt land is valued by comparison with other i acamf 
lands known to have been sold certain rates per 
square yard at about the date on which the property has 
to be valuedp It Is necessary to carefully enquire into 
the dre urn stances of the sales so as to avoid on the one 
hand forced sales and on the other forced purchases. 

In the case of the former prices would probably^ be lou 
whilst in the case of the latter they would just as pro¬ 
bably be high. It easy to imagine that a property 
about W'hich there had been heavy and costly Iiligation 
might be sold to pay costs and it is just as easy to im- 
Bgirie that a mill owner might be squeezed into paying 
an exorbitant price for land urgently required for extent 
sions. Care has also -to be exercised to see that the 
Correct purchase price is entered in the conveyance- 
It has happened that a sum low'cr than that which 
actually changed hand^ ha* been entered in the deed to 
to save stamp duty and cases have come to light where 
a higher price was entered in the conveyance because 
the purchaser thought the land was likely to be acquired 
for public purposes^ Between October 1904 and Octo¬ 
ber 1907 there was a great boom in land values in 
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BoTiibBy. U been stated tbat when the tioDfri was 
at its heig^ht pricfii were equal to those obtained during' 
the share manias Since October igoj prices have fallen 
in some cases as much as jo per cent. The rise alter 
October 1904 may be attributed to the increase in popu* 
lation, increased prosperity of the trade of the tovvnt 
the absorption or Iar;^e areas by the Port Trusts Railway 
Companies and City Jmprovetiicnt Trust, the spread of 
sanitary knowiedg^e causinij many persons to move out 
of the native city, and lur^ money payments (antountiag 
to Rs, 1} crores tn four years] by the City Improvement 
Trusts The rise in the Mill Industry and the consequent 
employment of lar^e numbers of workers has affected 
land values especially in the northern parts of the town 
lying between Byculln and Dadar. 

The averfi£^e prices of land per square yard paid by the 
S^funicipality for set-backs has risen as follows In the 
different wards between 1871 and 1906A Avard, 
Rs. 15 to Rs. 50; B ward, Rs^ 30 to Rs^ 75 j C ward» 
Rs. 30 to R^i. 70 i D iM&rdf Rs. 3 to Rs^ ao ; E. wnrd^ 
S to Rs. 20; F and G wards, from less than a 
rupee to Rs. 10 and Rs* 3 respectively^ 

The following table show's the prices rcaliacd for 
vacant land in Bombay in 1907-08 :— 
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Cuffc parade 

pp* 



.r 40 

pp 

41 

Sandhurat road 

■v+ 

+* 

*(0 hP 

SI $S 

1 + 

t* 

Ditio (ISast) 

i+i 

Pf 

75 pf 

15P 

pi 

IP 

Cun-cy read 1 *. 

mim 

P-' 

10 ti 

P> la 

n 

T* 

Ripert road *kb +■» 

+ PV 



.P JO 

If 

If 

Kail Say ad ftireet .. 1 , 




*f 130 

fi 

tf 

Shaik Jdefflon strcol..« 

l + P 



Ii 3J0 

ti 

1 f 
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The follpwing^ table gives authentic examples of the 
rise and lluctiialion in the value of property in Bora- 
bay at different datC 5 i— 


Year* 


fojj ilShi... Vitcant 

land 5qld for 

R*. 

^ »P 

III 11 ** 

IP 

i£»0 . 

tt If H 

■ I 

1906. 

II PI pi 

IT 

(A) Vacant 

land andsmaJt hungalow 

Rs. 

1S60... II 

M ** |i 


1907.- tP 

4 k tp ki 

‘t 

(r) i09ir*i« Vacoriit 

Sand per sq. yd+ 

K^r 

I 905 ^« ,, 

. h 11 4 4 

PP 

1906,,, „ 

li If IP 

■P 

(fl) Vacant 

land •»* 

Rs+ 

190P... .p 

, , .*« -Hi 

!' 

1964-^* t* 

IP +M 

" 

Land per sq. yd+ 

Rsp 

1907-* -P « 

• P 

+t 

if) May 1907, Land stnd hovse pefsq, yd* 

Rs. 

Octr* 1907+ t 

p IP tk +1 T* 

.p 

(j^) Aprkl i 9 dSi Land and house 

Rs. 

Ot:lr+ 1906, „ 

pp l, —^1 

■»t 

(A} 190&..,, Vacsnl land +■<, 

Rs. 

. . 

^p i+* *■■ 

■f 

to 1906... Vncant 

land -- 

Kh. 

I9O0«* r* 

pp ■” 

pp 


It-™ 

1,^ 


l+JOD 

ijpOdd 

la 

Hi 

7 .M 

4 ^ 


m 


5 lttpoo 

7 S^wi& 

51 

40 




The commerce of Bombay being largely in the hands 
of Gujarathl-speaking people^ accounts are usually kept 
in Gujarathi by native traders. They ace characlenzed cosmii^ 
by the use of several symbols# such as («one 4^anna 
pleceii; (= one anna); rr|.{ one pice) I fttid (= one 
pie}. Thus the native method of expressing Rsi 23'* 
would be ^^Ll^ll* rupees, a ^|Uxirter-rupecs* 3 

annas, one quarter^anna and one pifc Ciphers are 
used to denote no rupees, no annas, and no pic:?, nnd a 
mark r " is used to show no qtmrter*rupees and no 
pice. The Tn^^rk is omitted if it comes at the end as in 
13 annas, o pies (.til-'} or 2 annas {r^). 

The scF is the standard of weight and measufe/ The 
Bombay ser wei ght is equal to 4,90-0 grains Troy or 

^ llilbum writes in hii Oriertlil Cununercc ( 1013 ):“ 

BorobAv great weights are ^ce,- seer^, ranands ■jiq ■candi-M, 
divided . . 

lb. 01* art* a« 

36 pit'c make 1 secT Avoirdapoti o ^4 >4 


D 

40 leers #+ I uiAurtd... ,, ^ 

mauncLi i, e candy +++ 

'Although the above repfescnl theeansitio^ mMived aianda 


□ 

o 
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27 loljis and 4 j^rain^* The measure for^^min, elc.^ 
IS 49'i4 cubic inches or equivalent cn J lb» and S oz. 
av'Difdupnif! of corntnoni ficCi Sixty staiidfliTd tolas 
weight of water is estimated to ^ivc the capacity of a 
vessel to contain a one ser fncasurc of milk^ For oil 
the ser measure contains only 30 tolas' weight of vvalen * 
English w'cighUi such as pounds and ounces are some' 
times used by wholesale and retail dealers for such 
articles ns ice, flour and meat. 

The measures of length are the var (yard) and the 
The former^ which is rapidly becoming the only standard 
nnit^ measures 36 Inches^ and the latter 27 inches. 

In Bombay 5 articles of any description are styled n 
6 a chh£^kdl and ao a The precise num* 

hers sold as 100 vary as follows" •—. 

Plantains 105 

4VI ah I m cocoa-nut... ii^ 

Bombay cocoa-nuEs 125 

Mangoes^ oranges, figs^ t3^ 

The large weight measures are the rrmwrid (40 

and the Jdujndt (Soo sm) ; while the ismall weights are the 
^A^a/ak fer)» the (J ser)^ the str) and 

the fiMser j^r). These weights are used for the whole¬ 
sale or retail sale of metals, cotton, £Ai\ fuel, spices nind 
other articles usually sold by ^veight. Certain classes of 
articles are sold by special weight, cotton by balG = 

392 lbs-; wool by bale* 336 lbs. ; wheat by bag- 2 cwl., 
while seeds are sold by bags of varying capacity^ Surat 
and Bengal weights are not infrequently used. To corn- 
pensate for the difference in using small w'eights a rough 
allow^iuice is made ; while in the case of certain articles, 
such as^ fuel, the standard of large weights also varies^ 

Besides the above weights,, there are certain small 
w'eighls used by jewellers and goldsmiths^ The gold- 

gfcssi wvighEn at DetHhay, jei there are gfcsii cammodities which 
are nOE governed by tHeffi, but are sold by the Surmt tnAund wlnclin 
natwithAlAnding it h ssud to coataia only 40 
4t, 4a, 43, thmugh all the intermcdiale gradations up lo 4^ 
is the caady un ttorflily can fined Id IQ mi»Unda+”' 

'■ The old measiires for ell and milk ivcrc^ respectively, 3^i 
63 telaSf 

* This 19 Tcmtniscent of Ehe EngUsJ;v *' baker's dozetu** 
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smith's weights arc Xh^£vnj\ vai^ mas& and the /a/ri 
being H triRe heavier than the Britkh-Jndiaa rnpee, 
which weighs 11 and 5J gtinjai- The pearl-weights 

are the raii\ /i¥nk and ATTiong which the 

na// is equal to ^tggi grains Troy and the to y'lgagb 
grains Troy* 

The small dry measure is the and the large dry 
measures are the fiBjfn/f (4 fiham (64 s^rs) and 

jkJiandiiii^ «rj). The two latter are rapidly falling into 
disuse ; and it is usual to allow- more than 16 to 

the/iAanB according to the kind of grttin to be measured. 

The ^veighis and measures in use in Bombay arc 
adjusted and stamped at the Crawford Markets by the 
slaff maintained by the Municipality under Section 49 
of the Municipal AcU Prior to iBSS this duty was 
performed by the Police- 
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APPENDIX K 

SMitmenf sAffwi‘u£ i/rc trarimts souress ^ inci^me /ff^*flqyert 
(igiiS-o 6 }. 


!iOUI[CE3 OF INCOME^ 


Part hSakirifSf Ac. 


Totil 


PART Ih^-C^mpanm. 

Runk'Fng 

BuUdttiR vtnd Ulnd 
Cotl<m SpitiEiin^ End WeaTmif 
Cotton PrcaAiEny^ GinnltiE and CIcEninjF 
Flour Wills _ * 

TnRtiirjiiicie, life, marine 
Prrtitin^ and publisiiin^ 

Steam XaviKTat[on 
RailWRy +,« 

Tetr^rmph and Telephone 
Tramway 
Others 


-Pft-I 


Ttititl \U 


Part 


^fiswkn^; 


BducatioTi „ 

EnKvnwtn^ and Archdecture 
Law I BarriAtert 
Law I Altomeyfl ; pleadors and otlierpraclitionerr 
Medical . 

Olherfl 


a+i- 


Mwm 

nv 


MntpEfe OF 
ARSES!n.fci. 


Tolal (a) 


A14 

At s iib* 



1 • 


S,8i^ 



6 


4 

— 1 

70 

•— 

33 


3 

-HI 

3S 



... 

A 

141- 

7 


3 

l+l- 

A 


37 

•ll-l 

H4 


4 



N 1 

43 

s* 1 

73 

i®7 

84 

til 

64 

337 

396 
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saUKCES OF INCOME. 

NoHiita or 

Aa-tn'm^ 

Al 4 
per 

Rupne 

At jpl» 

Kvi#«)a 

jtfiintf/iirfurt, CEiiiilrtiflidfl anft Mi,nj|!Hu|ftlion (pthfiir 
IhJnn — 



Coltcm SpTnnin;^ And VVfA.vImji' 

^pi 

p^. 

I 

7 

Flour Mitls ... 

p-H. 


] 

4 

!ti[ctBl work (roundBines^ workivhapfiii 9tc.) 


n 

to 

Oil W\l» M 


«.. 


,7 

Rape woekn 

■+' * + • 


5 

4 

Saw ;indl Timber MiUf 

... 

... 

: 1 

1 

SUk ruling and i^'CAvinj^ 

... 


: 5 

1 

Spirits ^ 



S 

Ip 

Sugrof mokinif and rclimn^ 

t-ps- 


7 

1 


Tanneries Hnd Icalhef votk 

■HO. **m 


i 

1 

Others 

4+j na. 



5 ? 


Total 

- 

m 

fC4 

(c) flJtd Tmd^ t^— 





Atfecits And BnokerS «« h+ 

«#■ P»" 

VPA 


bjb 

@Ankers and nuDnAy-letiidarf «. 

-ai 

KPi 

7H 

3ia 

Contractors 

— 


49 

5» 

Merchants and dealers In s— 





m Animals^ including stable keepers --- 

PV^ 

7 

1 

(i!) Apparel and drapef^' p.. 

Alb VP# 

«I-K 

46 

jii 

{iii> Books and aiatUwry i« 

P#V 

Ml 


» 

(iv) Buildtn{f materials 

wmm AmH 

MH 

61 


(v) Food^ains 


« 

SS* 

6a 
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Xooia er 

AhAMSAEBL 

SOURCES €F INCOHE, 

At 4P^ 

per 

Rupedk 

At i |]Im 

(<^) Tr^t^je :—tOdl^JF 



(vi) Ollier toad atulTs f^^rCKrcts & prcviaSoneraJ^; 

(45 

4$ 

(viij Hide* aad ikins >4. 

15 

E3 

IvUi) Liquors (spJfStii Wincsj beerJ f-i 

148 

2^. 

(iKj ^lelmh (olher thmn fifold and sdvtr) «* 

44 


(n) Opiacn — *** *** ■*' 

4 

H 

(xij Piece-goods (celton, ^ocl, iifb) 

479 


(atii) PrcclaoB aiones Pa4 Jewellcryi+» *- «#■ 


51 

(xiu) Sa^lii —* *■■■ "■* 

3 

5 

()ipV]| Olher cornmodllies .*» — 

97* 

34$ 

Prij^Ur^i rtrtif including new:ft|di.pi!!|v 

3* 

>4 

offices. 



Totil (f) 


*.098 

(rf) Owners of 



Houses -i* +n -■ 

i.jji 

I.S>8. 

Esifttes mxnbje nnder Ihe Act +i> 

>□ 

! 

Total fdl 

1.771 

1 L535 

1 

ie) OtAer^ nci f hist fit it above 

m 

' 57 

Total (e) 

>95 

i -57 

Total IV. 

6.3.* 

i 4t09« 

CuAiftt Total 

(i«,^9l 


The i-ircioic^UK h. IkrmhPii frtniiefelrtwiccrti^w 

Ushi, f cpFWflliHF prffiSi fli Ito bhh*. 





























Siaiem-jnf iAaroing n^proximafr number 0 / holdvrs 0 / Government Sccuritits^ Municipal and 
Improvement Trust deheniures and Bombay Port Trust bonds and the mmunt heid by th%'m 

and Urn interest paid thcfcon. 
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: p-> — 1^ n o ^ 

^ ^ T- ® r?^ 

^ 4 i^C' piiO DO 

& « ® «5 - ^ 

^ » 
1-5 - 


pq I-*: r- 


dT 


i 


m 


i 52 t'S 9 , I I 


I 

a 


1- I 1 5 i I ^ 

^ m - „ * * m 


i 

li 

-t- 


'|E 

ai 

u2 

'1 


1-1 

sc 


If) >in r,i?Ma bO 2 5 

fe'*"*’' 


MM 

5”^ -'iS 5 |S 3 

fS’SS 


IIIU'I 

of-"*? «jjs£'ftS 5?8 
55 ■ e« o 4* 

<H I- 4 -fr 


: 1 n i J i i T : 


^ ; i : 5 - :: c C 


!S 

5 

c. 


Si^ 

■c S S 


K 

E 


3*0 

si"-S. 


^ E - S “ 

■5- Nl'S "S . , 

agS=fS ■s 
l^sSsxl ffio 
I e 


ija 

E 

< 


The Effurr^ gSvEn In llic nbov^ uLnleiriFnl tefet lo wllbi by ihc Rcmbfi^' Haiih mnd rxcludin^ cititr lOAii^ of 

ihc ro(K Truti Diiid lm|)fpvrmefil Trui^L oylalnndmg Ort whkli iht BEii:ik dwal not pay |h<a intcrr^l. 
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tfuffr, 1 iif ClVj* d/ /?ilJWiib(]^/rj fl fiiyj ir^* 


■ 

f 

'Jfl 

i 

i 

1 

1 1 

4 

A 

1 

i 

£a 

E 

a 

□ 

j 

1 

1 

it 

1- 4 

i"" 

1 

t 

J 


Rupee. 










Rk^ ^ 

A, 

r 

„i. 

^ 5 * 

T.. 

.li 

J91 

4 i 


'1 

»9 

9 li S 

S 

9 


m 



a a 

si 

si 

a 

167 

lO Q 9 

S 

9 

^i« 

lu 


.... 


St 

■1, 

r 

my 

8 14 

S 

ij 

T-* , 



■ T. 

jaI 

8 

4I 

a , 

116 1 

8 9 9 1 

5 

6 

hi. 1 

alt 



ja| 

i» 

A 

a| ' 

140 

il 7 H 1 

3 

A 

hh^ 

as 


v 


5 t 

si 

ai 

131 

6 9 iO 

4 

a 


Al 


mm m 

75 


1 A 

ai 

iJS 

7 « 5 

4 

0 


|8[ 1 


m*m 

as 

s 

'4I 

al 

U* 

7 8 « 

4 

6 


i 4 ■ 


Mb 

I'ii 1 

si 

si 

U 

131 

869 

4 

i$ 


t8 


■ h-r 

rqi 1 

5 »! 

4 l 

t 

ia6 

746 

4 

8 


ij| 

41 W 1 


ia% 

^ ■ 

al 

ai 

tia 

71^6 

4 

II 


19 


i-f* 


5 l 

4 i 

at 

1 1 "r 

7 15 0 

4 

9 

"»■ 

ji 

W* [ 

1 r+ 

Hi 


Ai 

ai 

IJ3 

.1 s 

4 

3 

++i 

* 3 i 

'■■ P 

^mm 

25 i 

S 4 

4 

ti 

laa 

8 1 i 

4 

0 


t 3 | 

■ ■* 


94 t 

Si 

3I 

ai 

iig 

867 

4 

r 

fc m 

i 4 t 

■- + 

■•f + 

J4I 

tkl 

4 , 

li 

11^ 

806 

4 

9 

iM^i- 


1 m 

dmm 

as 


4 

i 

lai 

« 4 4 

4 

9 

■Mb 

73 



as 4 

6i 

4 1 

ai , 

116 

7 0 J 

4 

9 

BPife 

7 ;f 


Tl-I 

3 >l 

61 

4 

A 

OS 

S a 9 

4 

9 

■ ■>«. 

174 

.Bl. 

... 

aoA 

tI 

4 

il 

m 

7 *3 3 

4 


Mr 

17I 



1 ! 4 ] 

9 k 

4 

a| 

m 

M 9 7 

4 

6 

■hfi 

tri 

1 

dHPf 

isi 

9 i 

4 

aS 

118 

« 4 » 

4 

6 

J 

jUtt 

1 




4 

ll 

Its 

S S ii 

4 

6 

7 , 

',11 

iSj 

■i 

|6| 

i,J 

+- 

aj 

140 

K III 

! 4 

6 

'i 

aal 


li 

17 

Ilf 




7 0 

4 

6 


Jil 

^ri 

1} 

|ii| 

ir* 



l«J 

5 IS * 

4 

3 




Ji 

tfl! 

la! 

ji 


174 

S 5 4 

4 

9 

«4 


^dI 

■j 

i 9 d 

ti 

61 


1^ 

s 15 & 

4 

6 


lAi 

4 -ii 

4 

ai 

lol 


a| 

146 

796 

3 

1 



504 

ii 

i» 

id! 

6| 


14; 

705' 

4 

9 

»J 

111 


ij 


mi 

61 

ai 

1+6 

77® 

4 

li 


jM ; 

S^i 

ii 


lol 

61 


h6 

7 ¥ 4 

3 

a 

IQJ 

3 J| ! 

4 <l 

i| 

i 9 l 

*oi 

64 

*1 

1+6 

7 ^ ® 1 

4 

11 

'if 

• 4 ’l 

sal 

li 

l 4 

id! 

61 

»j 

146 

7.0 

S 

9 


ayi 

50 

Ii 

ivl 

r&i 1 

61 , 

4 

146 

760 

4 

7 

H 


|a| 

li 

i ai 

io| 

6| 


1^6 

7 4 S 

4 

4 

tti 

i,a 

57I 

7 | 


lit 

61 

*1 

1 146 

7 1 1 

5 

3 

Hi 

1 iai 

i 

aA 

Sa 

iti 

6| 


» 4 S 

6 S t 

1 
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APPENDrX V- 


Sfijfetitcnt rru>nf^fy e/ //buses 

and ht i^gS-gp jgo^-offl._ 



i 

a 

4Tvnig« 

irt4>t I^a 
ftiam En 

AvdTRR 
nrtil aT n 
nxKB ^ 

(i)' ClIAWtii. [ 


^s. a. 

R a- a. 

Pori mud EijplajiniS* — 

A 

3 4 

5 10 

Memdvi. ChaklAi Umarkhsidp hod t>ong^-i 

B 

3 a 

6 

Mnrk^l. BhwJD*hirAr+ KumbliArurailAp ,m. 

C 

4 S 

£ S 

Gtri[nLit», Wfllkcshwfif and ^l^ntiiillikslimi **4 

O 

d + 

& 0 

MAKA^'Ckn, ByculU, KamAtMpuJ'a and Na^padk 

E 

Tt 8 

4 4 

puTiU Stfwri and Sion ... —■ +•■+ **- 

F 

I in 

J 4 

Malilm and VarSi *■* 

G 

1 8 

3 

tjJ T«f&'!iTOftEVlP HOtJiBSi jV-p Hol'SR 
*:oxsistiriUi Of grpi sd P'look 

AKII 1ST FM508- 


At^^^ngr ren fyf 

CoUba, f-Wl .Hid Et»pdiiiTiAd^ -. ** 

A 

i&l B 

3^1 0 

Handvi, Chakla, L'ntftrkbadi and DonjfH *- 

B 

% i 

tjo 0 

Markfl, Bhuleabwnr, KoinWiarwadAp - 

C 

io8 o 

' K 

GlrffAkjnit Walkanhwar and Malualak^broi i^- 

D 

^ o 

m ? 

UiiA|;on« Bycall*. KaKnaihipwmand Na|^pada 

£ 

o 

lOQ n 

Pard p and Sion -- *■* **- -* 

F 

do a 

|oO n 

Mahira and \'arli ... +■!■ *•* *'■ «- 

G 


^ 0 

BVJtCALOWIi- (OJtOt'SD FuMRO 


1 A ternfff re*f f/ 

Cobba, Port and Ehpbnada — « 

A 

13a 0 

1 0 

Matidvi, ChiUda* Umaikhadi and Donu^ 

XarWd, BhukHhWaf, K nmbharwada, Jet% 

B 

. c 

There arc no bun|pa- 
iijMe* in ihb Ward* 
ty&. da. 

Cir^atinip Walk nba-ar and 31 abjUakahnil « 

D 

1J5 * 

! *T^ ® 

3laia|;^n,Byi!alla; Kamathipura and Xaifpada 

L E 

70 a 

ti5 0 

Parri^ Scwri and SiiSfi 

f 

,4 F 

63 0 

83 0 

3lahiin itid VarJi « 4 . »* •*+ « 

« G 

6^ 0 

ai 0 






















iDC. 

Esrt,. 

i 

4 

ft 

U 

7 

*1 

rD 

ii> 

as 

40 

45 

50 

5 S 

hct 

6S 

7 «» 

75 

&» 

«S 

90 
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APPEK 
TftbJeoT 
iti P^r 
Vf 


-- i “ I 




Pcf«eiiln«* tii 


IM 4 ^ 

I 

IQi'Ciol T' OCR fi'llJ 




18-9?, 13- 78 


1-94 


I'SW I 

J* 4 » 


33*19,1** ®3 


»T i 3 99 




* 3 " » 


64 JQ'il 


41*^:^^ 15 

65*3^49' 59; 37 


io’4^p 


1JI-7J 

15^ 

17*56 




j* CSJ,J 4 -S& 

7 $*S^ 


iSW 

4 *^ 3 ^ 

4'97 

g^. 6'3i 

9-8j T*| 3 | 

9*17 

13-59' 10*69 
15-55 *^'^3 
17-** r 3"*4 
jS^ a 4 -|* 


Sl-^sS 07* 

I'gj' I'aS 




4*00 3'ao 

i 

5-09* 4^ 


41-44 


33^37 


j6% 

S 8 " 44 j 45 " 9^1 3 ?*M' 


77 ^ 3 ’ 


I 


T«-6? 


6'jj 

T 39 

9-60 

9 -S 4 


pS*^ M 


4 ^ 

6^ 

I *®7 

t 


0*63 0^31; 


i«j6 i’04i, 
1^1 I' 5 ® 
3*61 j*ts' 


3 ^ 33 , ^^74 


4 *o& j '34 


4-93; 3*# 


5^r 4 * 64 ] 


!3 


11-49 

19*60 


49"04 39*^3 
* 3 * 34 , 50^7 
60^33 04*36 


6 ’ 43 j S'*8 

r* 7 | S'fl* 

11 -56 9-94] 

I r 

t 7 'S 3 | M' 4 a| 

a 4 'i 4 jjl^*S*i; 






4^'33 34 


! 




51*42; 43'11 


65*5^, 63-95 


81-St, 66*fe *- 


1 : 








































DIX VI. 

1>ejpTcc:iHtioi;). 
ftnh fftt' 


capital. 


541 




T* 

(* 

<J 1 

*• ! 

1 

] 

1 Lifi^ 

PcprBcU.l3J»- 








0 - 4 i 

o'asj 

di^jg 

( 

Il'j+j 

P"JO 

1 


a*'l4 

"■'*1 

1 

0^5 

*'74 


““-wj 

0 * 41 ' 



o'J4t 

t 


i*o3 

D-» 

<>74 

&'*63 

0 * 5 * 

0*43 

0^37 

3 

*'T7 

]'h |8 

1 -li' 

i 
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CHAPTER V* 


Unilwiiyi. 
fkt Grvai 


COMJIUNICATIOKS AND TRADi:. 

In connection with genttal schcmcK for rriiliAAv^con- 
stmctipn in Indtsi^ formiitaLlod in Clnrk 

prepuTifd plans fora line fronrii Kurin to ^hansii to he called 
'* The Bombay Great Knstern Ruihvny/* The permsinent 
way was to consist of wrought-iron roils, and the line 
across the salt-Tnarshcs at Sion was to be tlosited upon 
IsCj^c hurdles formed of inangrove bushes* following the 
ejcampleof George Stephenson In the case of Chat Moss 
between Liverpool and Manchester. Pns^scn^ers^i cattlCi 
sheep, etc., w^ere to be carried by two daily trains in each 
direction, all goods being conveyed by hofse-truction* 
Eventually horse-agency was rejected in favour of loco¬ 
motives for all trains, which were not to cxctcd a speed 
of to miles an hour. This scheme was uivestigatcd by 
a special committee! and h^’ Mr. ITenrj’ ConybeftfL% 
and w'as fin ally approved by the citiitcns of Bombay at 
public meeting in the Tow^n Hall on April the icythk 
and an “Inland Railway Associationwas forme^i 
“for the purpose of promoting enquiries into the appli-A 
cability of raihvay communication to this side of India. [ 1 
Meanwhile, through the etiifrffy of Mr. John Chap mart! J 
and Messrs. White and fiorreit, Solicitors of Whitehall^ 
Place, a compsiny of English capitwlisis was formed for 
the Same purpose in London under the title of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Company, with the famous Robert 
Stephenson as Consulting Engineer and the HonouraW« 

J, Stuart Worticy as chairman of the provisional com¬ 
mittee. In response to their suggestion, an inlluenlial 
committee was formed in Bombay in July 184.^. to worlc 

r This acceeiit of Iho railway » UfecTi from a monoKraph 'j? 
Mr. Krank J, Clark, mtiitea ^'ThcCmil Indian PeriiiMlIlla R»'^ 
way under the OnKinal Ctij«iiaiiy*!» Admieiatmtion, ,K Kelra^peci. 
and prinled for private etrcnlmion in Au^st igoo, 

< Mr, Cpnybeare was .obacquenUy appointed Supcrimendent 
of Repair, to the Htuntcipnl Comini»*lonera, a pMl *■ 

lo the rn^^sJem EKtCusivc r to tht Municipal CorpuraU 





-IMJ TRADE. 
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in coiijuiiLitiDii vvath the London commitiee, theChnirmnii 
beicij^ y\r. J, P. Willoughby> Chief Secfetary to Govern^ 
menip nod ihe Secretary Mr+ A+ A3Tion of the firm 
of Messrs. Ayrton sind WsttkerK Solic!torsand in 
August of the same year Mr* * Cbapman despatched 

[0 Boanbay to make enquiries on the spot- After the 
countn' up to and includhig the Ghats had been 
iliflrotighly esamined by him and by Messrs. Clark and 
Cenybeare+ the Great Itidian Peninsula Railway Com¬ 
pany was incorporated by an Act of the tat x\ugust, 1849^ 
I he contract belwecn tbe Directors of ihc East India 
Company and the Company being made on the 17th 
August of the same yeiir On the i4Cti November 
Mr. J. J* llerkley appointed Chief Resident Enginesfp 
with .\itssrs+ Ker and Graham as and and 3rd Engineers, 
and Mr, WIlliaTn Walker ifamous as the author of **Tom 
Cringle’s Jottings ”) as Storekeeper* They arrived in 
Bombay In February, »850i and devoted the following 
twelve months to a survey of the line to Thamt and 
theaee to Knlyan^ together w^ith a short branch to the 
Port of Mnhim and early in 1851 a contract was made 
With an English firm for the construction of the I me to 
Th an a* 3 


_ ^ Thtf cTftImllry inemlHir^ ef Hits corntmllfe - 

L‘Dl!A.-fflrd of Mt?iii.r», ReTtilniflV^n and Co- 1 tjolflfiel 
Chiifl' Engineer j Cursetji CuW'Aljii. J* P-? D^kenWn i 

ResuLnji H, WadkA, J, t*. j Smilh oT Mes^r^. Nj«l & Co.; J. 
jKlfVoui ViCAji Mvhvria; H. H. GEavs, Codeeter uf Custcmis ; 
jaginnath Slumkarietli J* F. : CnptAin Swanson, Presidency 
l*wyraii',T&r ; Cnrsetji Jam‘>ctji J*ej^ebhoy> J- ; 

Dcptiiy ColleGlOr of Cuiitonw f Padwbhoy pvsisinji Wadm, L ' • ^ 
C. Pftrie or ^^eVicar Bnrti & Cfl. The TrusSees werej— 

fV W. LeGtyt^ Simier Magintratc of Polhe; Jrejfcefahoy DadahHoy 
;acid R. Remington of Mes*rM. Refflluglan St Co- 

' The contTBcl stated I hat th*? caplial shnutd he £soo,oOfi* 
I»rov 3 d'mg that ihe campAny msghi intrcME this amount to a 
milhon sterling m the event of its being Jthle moke " an^ 

^y er rad 1 ways of greater eAlent lhan ft railWAy LaliiAfi 
<KaJyan, w-: ^an estensien m the 

^alhcj Ghat" [itiluaied between the Bher and Thftl Ghats)* Tn^ 
line 11 ciJEetf **The citperrmental line of railway”' thrOPghOn 

*ne eoalracl* 

* The fir^t locomotive *ieeii in India was one employ-^ bj 
CfnlautOrs for baJULSting pCrjfKMes. It was chnStened J{ 

PalkU-fid" m honour of the Governor of Bombay and eomment™ 
']^ing on the I Sih February, It exerdyed a remarkaW^ 

•€ect U|ion ihc mxhc native popul^i^ 

^^Jue of thei-ailway- See Bombay Qumttcriy Review of Apnh 1S5S* 
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On April tha Mith, rS^j^ the first twontj-onc miles of 
rail from Bombay to Than a were opened for traffic. 

The day was kept as a public holiday, and the Com- ^ 
maader-in^ChSef placed the garrison band at the disposal 
of the Company and arranged for the firing of salutes.' 
This year also witnessed the registmtlon of a second 
contract providing fwAi-ff/m for the con-StmetEon of a ^ 
line '‘from Kalyan to Shitwpoor [now AsEingiion, 34 j 
miles from Bombay). On the E£it May 1S54, the ex^- i 
tension to Kalyan w^as opened ; and towards the end of < 
the year Mr^ Berkley submitted a report in favour of the 
Thai Ghat incline for a trunk line towards KhaEidcsh^ ' 
and added in the following year £1 second report which 
ad vocateE! the const ruction of a locomotive indine over 
the Bhor GKal. * Neiv Vear's day, 1S61, Avitnessed the 
opening of the line to i^ussarah at the foot of the Thai 
Ghat, the three termini at Nagpur, Jubbalpore and 
Raich nr being respectively reached on the aoih FebTuarA' 
1867, the Slh March, 1870, and the tst May. iBji. 

The opening of the Bhor Ghni incline took place on - 
the atiit April, 1863^ amid great rejoicing. Sir Bartlc , 
Frere^ the Covemori was present and, recalling the 
xvords of Sir John Malcolm in 1B30, remarked.—** When 
i first saw the Ghat ^tornc years later, we ivere vcr\ 
proud in Bombay of our mail cart to Popna, the firav j 
and at that limep J belidA^e^ the only one running iivfl 
India, But it was some years Inter before the road 
generally used for wheeled carriages. I remember ihat^ 1 
we hardly met a single cart betAvecn Khaiidalla and J 
Poona ; long droves of pack bullocks had still CKclusive I 
possesHsion of the road [ and probably more carts now' J 
pass up and down the Ghat in a week than were then to I 
be seen on it in a ivholc year* But the days of mail<ari I 

and buliock-ciirti as well as the pack bid locks, 3 

are now drawing to a close. The Thai Ghat incline I 
was opened in Janiiar>-, 1865, The subjoined table shows i 


^ Bomtuy Timc>i, April ifilJi, 


* The records of the Sdis^ocn Alectianikiai InaliluEe coawn 

iwa ndpiirable loctares by Mr. Berklov on ihe miii^oiRcent feai 
engineering perfufinrd cm itie Thsil and Bhor PhnU. 
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ihe n;i;i|rriitudc ol~ the work aizcofnplt^hed m two 

inclines: ^ 


Tliat C.haL 

1 Ulicir Ghmi, 

Tcud LtfiJiiflh of Ineliur 

niTle^ , 96 ehn iti^J 

IS mileiij iw ehfkin!^. 

Total Riiiit 

07^ 1 

liijt feet. 

Number' of Tun rids 

; Ki 

33 

LeR^cslTc]n,i]d +,« 

4 ^ts ymrd^. 

43 - 

NembEij- of Viaduvl^ p.. 

I 350 ynrd* long, 
laDoft. Iiigh* 

f ijfjtt, liigh. 

Totii) Cojh 

K! 5 , 1 

Rm. 1,05,00.107* 


The incalculnbie benefits conferred upon the country 
by the two main lines of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Ralfwiiy v^'cre so quickly tnanlfc$^ted that, even before 
Eho^c lines were CO ni pi etc df fresh railways were project¬ 
ed which have g;radually been linked up to the Great 
bdian Pcmasula system since tSjt. For 
deringf the famine of 1877 the company played a leadinj' 
partia the relief of distress : and for a portion of the 
period Government e^ercised^ for the only time in the 
history of the company, the power reserved to it of re- 
'juirinjf the raihvay to carry traffic onlv as directed by 

On the January, iSfij, an agreement was entered 
into between the Bombay, Baroda & Centra! India 
Railway Company and the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
^■ay Compnny for the interchange of coadimg and goods 
5 ^teck. Each line also acquired power to run over the 
intck of the other via Dadar Jimciion, so that the former 
campaiiy could send its goods trains direct to Caniac 
Randarandthe latter obtained the same privilege in 
respect of Col aba. Further it was mutually agreed 
that^ if at any future date it appenred expedient m the 
interest of the public service to do so, a local passenger 
t^^in service should be established between Baudora 
the Bombay, Baroda Ccatfal India Railway 
ynd the Victoria Terminus Dadar Juneticin+ 
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Oil ilii? I Si July, lyoc^ ilic Secretary State^ in nccor- 
cljinee with the termi^ rsf the contract of escrciscLl li(S 
rififhi of purchase i and the railway passed from the hands 
of the companv into those of Gavemment. the purchii^e- 
price being 34,859.217 payable by nicans ofanmiitjes ex* * 
leading over a. peraHl of 4S years and 4® days. Fiiirtlier by 
virtue of indent tires of the cist December 1900 bciwccrn 
Ike Secrclan^ of Slate .ind the Great Indian Feninsnla and 
Indinn Midland Railway CTompanics+the Great liidian. Pc- 
ninsiila Railway Company undertook to manatfCt malnlain 
itnd Avork lUe two systems .as onc^ thereby adding to the 
1,562 miles of IhcirOAvn line a further mileage of * 4 - 39 - 

W'bcnihe construction of the line was commenced the 
Chief Engineer^ ofhcc Acas situated in the Bombay Green 
(now El phi ns tone CircteJ, being subsequcaliy transferred 
to Mount Castle in Victoria Roadt Managen.* About 1863 
it was located in n lane ler^diag off Grant roadi and Avas 
again moved in 1866 to Byculla Villa, now the Gn L P. 
Railivny Infirmary^ During this period the AgenPs and 
Accountant's olbces were housed in Shankarsett's bunga- 
loAir% opposite the Synagogue at Byculla^ In 88(59 
Chief Engineer^ o^cc Avas moicd lo the building in 
Church Gate street^ known as the old B. B. & £, I, Rail- 
Avay offices^ while the .\gcnt*s and Accountant's ofhees 
were accOTtpmodated fora short time in the present Tem¬ 
ple Bar HoteU facing the King’s Equestrian Statue. Id 
1870 aM three olHces i.vcrc removed 10 Messrs. Reming^ 
ton & Co As btiUdiiig m Elpbinsionc Circle. The Traffic 
offices bad been located from the commencement in the 
old station buildings at the Bori Bandar ; while the head^ 
quarters of the Locomotive deparlment were at Byculla 
in the building now occupied by ihc Telegraph Superin¬ 
tendent, being eventnally removed to Parcl in JunCi iSBa. 
Finally in 18SG all the oflices+ cscept those of the I^tco- 
motive deprirlmcnt* Averc transferred to coo splendid build¬ 
ing at Bqri Bandar known as the Victoria Terminu'^-" 
The Com pa ny*s workshops al f.arel tvere opened in 1 ^ 79 - 

A This bodice new edited VicEarin Hatl and wa* ocimpipd by 
the late Mr- Alcjcandcr MackctixlD uf the Byvulla Saw MlIU^ 

* Kor hintory and (iPlaiSs of VtdinriB Tenniiius^ ^iw PtACes^ 
OhJec 1 » of lr>ti?rr?fE, 
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Tt»e table shows the earninj^s of ibe Com 

jiaiiy at iquinquenntal inierv^ils since 1854 t— 

{/il tAaftmndi} 000s 


V«irp 

Toifll 

re'C:eipL4. 

Xel j 

i VsAr* 

1 

' Tetft] j 

[ TK^ir'eipL9« 

Net 

earninj^s. 


Rs. 

Rs, 

*.05 

1884 

Rs. 

*,J :i,56,56 ' 

Rs. 

1 J 


iS.J^ 


|R% 

...1 5,70^69 

I ,Ao, 09 


71,60 

=1^44 1 

a%| 

...i j,. 6 i ,74 


tm 

1 p-i^por 



-J 5 *!:S,oij 

1.59,44 

i«:j ... 

1 1^79 P»P 



1904 

H ' 

1,41^80 


1,01,90 


4^fiSp53 

1,76,86 


The total receipts and net earrthij^s of the company 
in rgoHiimoantcd to Rs* 4^6flp^2,97i and Rs. 1,76,86,315 
refipectively. The most prosperous yenr was tBgjp 
when the total receipts amounted la 453 lakhs, and 
Ihe net earnings to Eiboiit 254 lakhs. In the ?iame year 
the highest tonmy^e of up traihe only, dealt ^vith in a 
single day at Sosnbay, ivas 11^260 tons ; while the daily 
average for the first six months of the year was 5,658 tonsn. 

The total mileage of the line at the time of its transfer 
to Government in 1900 and at the present date figoS) 
is shown hereunder: 


l-iot. 
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1 Line, j 
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AlEle» 
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! 851 ' am 
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. 

i + B 

»ia ; 141 
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126 33 

t;S 

4*5 

35 1 ta* 



j 474 j ^ 

1 5^8 1 


h 1870 through communicaiioii was established w 4 th 

Calcutta, and in 1 S 71 with Madras^ w'hich led to a larg^e 
hicrcase in both passenger and goods traffic^. From iS 8 o 
Onwards the goods traflic steadily expanded, owing 
in large meastirc to the rapid grow^th of the European 
factory system in Bombay and the consequently increas¬ 
ed traffic in cottoiiT The quantity of cotton imported 
into Bombay hy the railway has been more than trebled 
1880 , the quantity carried in 19 OS amounting to 
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J39«°47 SIS ccinipar^d xvhU 8gp 115 XC^fis m tSScip Tlic 
general increase in the traffic is alsu lar^^cK" alfft* 

butablc IP larger oxpPfLs from Bombay of graipi &r.d 
oilseedi^. li^hilc the milvvay has carried out o( to 

other parts of India an eeer-nicreasing quantity of piece- 
goods, twist, yurn, and European machinery. A great 
rcductloti in the rates of fareii since iSjl has been the 
chief cause of the Increased passenger^traffic ; for whereas 
in 1871 the rales for tst classn and class* ^rd class by 
mail-trains^ and jrtl class by ordinary trains, were respec¬ 
tively annaHi, ^ pies, 4 pies, and pies per mile, in 
1908 they stood respectively at one anna, 6 pies, 3 pics 
and 2'i pics per mile for the first 50 miles and 2 pies per 
mile over miles. For local trnins the jrd class fare 
is calculated at pies per mlJe« I 

The subjoined table gives the average number of pas*^ 
angers conveyed and the nvenigc tonnage of goods ^ 

carried to uiid from Bombay City from [870 to 1908— > 
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9 J 8 . 4 S 5 

718, $19 


booked lo itiiti0Pis 
in Bomb.Ty City. 



—a 




An increase of passenger trnfiic is likewise noticeable 
between the city and its suburbs. E^celuding the terminus 
the railway possesses nine stations within the limits of 
Bombay island, namely (1) Ma>jidt which is close to the 
native business-quarter and from w hich a brunch line runs 
to Carnac bander and the docks, {3) hfazagon^ {^} Dyculla* 
(4J and (g) Cliincbpughll and Currey Road, which feed the 
industrial centre of ihe isiBnd, (6) Parel, (7J Padar Junc¬ 
tion, (8) ^fatunga and (9) Sion. Between all these siatiom^ 
a very large number of persons daily traveh but perhaps 
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thtf m&At noticeable IncreiMc is between the terminus and 
isnlturban places outside the island* The difficulty of ob- 
Ulnin^ house-accorntnodation within the chy has of late 
yean* become so acute that many persons have built^ and 
^re still buifding, houses in the northern portion of the 
uiland or are seekinf^ accommodation at places as far dis-- 
i*nt as Kat> an (33 miles)- To meet this outward move- 
mentj the railway has arranged an eALcedunt local train- 
servicOp which during the last nin^ years has bten Inc teased 
by roughly 13 extra trains a dayi^ and lo further the comn 
fert of passengers the old-fashioned four-wheel coaches^ 
as in the case of the mail and expressi tramsp have been 
replaced hy modern bogie-carriagct and veslibule-cars- 
The follow ing table show ji the number of passenger^ 
daily conveyed between Victoria lerrnimis and Dadar, 
Sion, Than a and Kalyan since 1S70 _ 
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1 

1 

Toliil 


jbK 
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In Several matters other than the amelionilioa of the 
comfort and convenience of the travelling public has 
the Great Indian Peninsula Raitivay Company evinced a 
spirit of progress. Among these may be mentioned the 
introduction during recerst years of special trains which 
'^Uy Convey the :$ive^pings and garbage of the city to 
^^hemburj siEuated about tea m 11 e,i away* Tl^ese trains 
run twice dally from the Mahalflkshmi station on the 
Bcmb.ay, llaroda and Ccnttal India Railway, traverse 
the Great Indian Peninsula Ime at Dadar Junctionf and 
branch off to Chembur from Kurla* (he first station out¬ 
ride the limit-v of Bombay* 
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BOMBW CiTV t^AXOTIilCR, 


Ba^a Jimii 
Cif^miraUlidif 


Thu toiUl number of cmplovL-s^ both l^uropoan and * 
^amounts ta 70|0oo. For the benefit of it*. ' 
ihB Company established a Provident Fund in 1867 
and a Mutual Assutance I'lind in 1670^ l>oth of which are | 
in a rEourishm^ eoadilio-n. Three tiities onlv durinj^ the 
history of the Railway have sttikei^ taken place in con- 
s^e^uencc of actual or fancied y:rScvances ; the first 
hcifi^ the {fuards* strike of JnnuHr}', tS97p w'hich was due 
to the withdraAvali on the scote of economy, of pcrqui- 
site-S: of lon^f standiniTi which praclfcalty put a *itop 
to all traffic for three days; the secernd bcln|^^ tha , 

si^n*al]ers^ strike of May* w'hich waii y^enenilJy 

re^^arded ;ls the outcome of senii-politkal intrig-ue : 
acid the third a strike of the native staff of the railway ^ 
ivorkshops hi January for increased pay. 

raken as a whoEct the Great Indian Peninsula Railway i 
presents the spectacle of a huge and in many respects 
remarkable organization. For in addUion to whal may 
he considered the ordinary work of a milw^ay, namcEy, 

I he running of trains, the up-keep of the Eine and - 

rolEing-stock, and the close supervision of crop-pro^ 
spccLs and commercinl phenomenal it mnintams a tele¬ 
graph department and an efficient volunlcef corps. lE " 
largely supplies its own police and maintains a l^^rgc ' 
medical staff with numerous hospitals and dispen^anes *, 
while it also provides chaplains at largo stations^ 
hacs opeacd many primary schools for the children of ifw* ^ 
employes, together with iveEl^quippcd institute^ atit^ ^ 
recreHtion-grourLds and a large circulating library, ^7 

liEia indeed saccessfully lived up to its motto o'' Jrf*^ 4 * 
Hott £mr. j 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Com- ? 
pany was Incorporated by an Act of Parliamciu, dated end 
Ju ) and on the sist November ixi that year con- \ 

eluded with I he Has E Eadlu Company a contract for the 
construction of a line of railway from Surat to Barcda 
and Ahmedabad. On the znd February- 1859 a further 
contract with the Secretary of State for Judin was 
entered into for the con*lructicsn of a line southwards 

hy the Agerxt, ¥’ bV aiTd C. I. ' 
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Surat la Hombay. Thi? i^xtctii^iuR of ibc lire from 
Alliticdnbiid to \"iraiTi^ 3 i,um rind Wadmvan ivas provided 
for lEl H contractp datctJ 17th November jHji, and rliL^ 
v^iii^truction of n branch line from Anand to Oakor and 
the extension thereof to Sevalia and Godhra were 
provided for in n contract ol the 14th Muy 
Tlie LTontnicts^ were current for a period of rjg years 
from ibjj ; but Govcriitnoiit had the option of detcrfiiiit^ 
irii|r ilie contrsicts by ptirthsisc after the expiry of 25 or 
50 years of the term, Le.^ In iHiky or 190^5 at ihe tncais 
TTiarket value of the shares dufinfj^ the three preceding 
ycarsp possession being: taken of the rntEwny at the half- 
yearly day next hut one following the notk^e. Govert*- 
meat did not exercise their nghl to determine t!ie con* 
Tracts Until the year when after taking possession 

of the line they entrusted its working to a new Company 

en the following terms t — 

(i) That the Company shall be reconstituted with :i 
capital of ;£‘3 »odo^ooo on which interest at 
5 per cent, shall he guaranteed, and which 
shall he repayable al par at the end of the 
contract. Capital stock to this amount was to 
be accepted by the Company in lieu of 
2,000,000 of the purchnJ^e price payable by 
the Secretary of State under existing con- 
tracts on acquiring the line. 

Inj Tiiat funds required for capital expenditure 
after the date of reconstitution shall be pro¬ 
vided at the Secretary of State's option, either 
by him at such rale of interest as rruiy be 
agreed upon between him and the Company, 
or by the issue of further capital stockt of 
debenture stdekt or of debenture foouds on 
such terms as rriay be sanctiofied by him- 
(iiij Thfit the Company shall take over Ihc working 
of the present Company's broad-gauge JlueSi 
together w'lth the present contracts of the 
subsidiary broad-g«uge lines now worked by 
the Company. 

•^“V) Tbjii^ until the Nagda^Muiira line is open, or 
till such subsequent time as the SccnetEin-of 
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Slate m^y lieterminc, it stiaK also work the 
Rajputana-Mahva and other mcUe-g:auuc iincs 
now worked by the present Company^ 

(v) That. In addition to the ^ per cenU above men- 


tionedt the Company 
shall re-dve i/iolh 
(reducible a^ ^howa 
in the mar^rn) of the 
excess of the net earn¬ 
ings of the Bombay, 
Bareda and Central 


CaolpAny lo rccrivr— 


l^IQL^ of sui^ani over 
(■») and tA) lo Iho 

PimOiint rtei:i*ssary to pro¬ 
vide 4 p^r rentt On 
Compjuiy'i CapiUd^ 


of any further 
■i^rpSuH over (n')jrnd 


India and Rajpnlana-XJaUva lines (exclusive 
of lines worked for Native States or other 
Companies) over («J 200 hikhs a year, and [M 
the interest charges in respect of additional 
Capital provided after purchase ; and that* if 
the RajputanEi-Matwa line is taken aw^ayi the 
same conditions Ahal\ hold, except that the 
eafEniigs of that line shall he omitted from the 
calculation! ^ftd that 70 lakhs shall be sub- 
bthuted for 200 lakhs. 

(vi) That for the three years ending iiyofi^ the Secre¬ 
tary of State guarantees that the supplemental 
dividend in excess of 3 per cent, nhail not he 
less than | per cent* ^ 

(vir) That when the Nagda-Muttrrt nnd Sind-BombaO 
lines arc built^ if it is desired to entrust the 
working of Cither or both these lines to thfe 
CEimpany, special artartgeiiitJnts shall be inadj^ 
with the Company for the purpose, 
jviil) That the term of the contract shnil he for 25 
yearsp mid ibercaftcr shall be terminable at 
intervals of 5 years, on 12 months* notice on 
either side. 

The Bom bay I Bnroda and Central India Railway 
proper extends from Uombay \o Wadhwan and runs 
nearly due north from Bombayp skirting the coast for 
about coo miles of Its length* After leaving Ahmedabjidp 
the line runs nearly due west to Viramgam, after which 
it curves south* west to Wadhwanp where it connects with 
the Bhavnagar-Gondali the Morvip and the Dhrangadra 
railways* The RaUway has three branches, ws-* from 
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to Kharagliptlik (on the Riinn of CutchJ, 
23^15 miles (known &*i the Pairt Brandi); from Anand 
to Godhrip 49^21 fnllc^ (known asi the Godhra Bf^nchJ; 
and frnm Barova to Godhra 43'f»7 mites (know'n ns tliL- 
Baroda-Godhra Chord;. The l^atri Branch was con- 
ftlructed by the BOhibay, Baroda 5 : Central Tndja Bailwv’iv 
Company from State funds. 

The vrhole of the line vi'a.'s ong-inalty constructed 00 
the broad-^uge but the section from \TramJ5fant 

to Wadhwan was confer lod to the nletrc-ffsuge 
III the year tgiotp in order to provide through cornmunU 
cation on the mttre-gaii|;v between Rajputann and 
Kathiawar^ 

The work of constructing the Bombayi Baroda & 
Central India Railway was commenced in May i8|6p and 
[he first section from Amrott to Ankteshwnrip aS} .nilcs, 
was opened in February' 1860, In January i86r^ 
mit^s were opened from Barodn to the southj and, before 
the end of the year^ communication between Bulsttr and 
Biiroda (i a j mites} was established. This line was not 
connected with Bombay until November 1864, when 
the main line to .^hmadabad may be said to have been 
com pitted. Tlic whole line from Bombay (Colaba) lo 
Wfldh Wan was opened throughout in 1S72* The Raj' 
ptitana-Malwa Railwnvi cffccLK a junction with the Bom¬ 
bay p Baroda Jk Central India Ralhvaynt AhmaJabad, and 
^he Mehsana'Viranigam metre-gauge line effccl-s a June- 
tJon at Viramgnm. The Patrl-Godhra Branches and the 
Barotla-Codlir^i Chord w'ere opened throughout their 
«u I ire lengths in May- iSy^p February iSSi. and February 
*904* irespeciively. 

The open mileage amounts to 5^4'35 milesp which 
be divided into 389^35 miles of maiti line and 115 
oiiles of branches. 151^90 mites are double iineJ The 
mil cage of the railway for successive decades 
from 1865 to 1905 was 42313, 445*81. 

The capital outlay per open mile for the 
periods W'as approximately in thousands nf 
mpcgs:^igi^ igrl. any and 246* w hile the net earnings 

B. Nep AdinThlstnidon Ri^port thi." 

* C. t. Railwi.> for 1904. 
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per mile per ^veek were Rs. 130, Rs- Ri.. -md 

Rs. 360. Commencing with the second half ol 1^69 the 
number of passengers carried was 969.759* J^e 
therefrom being a little more than 9 lakhs, and the 
number increased steadily until the total for a period 
of 64 years ending in i *75 =a*a“>.a^ 

representing earnings of nearly 14^ la't!'®- During the 
following decade the number of passengers rose to 
^4,640,990; between 1S85 and 1895 to i 39 . 74 't 4 j‘ - 
between 1S95 and 1905 to 171,812,350. 

The following table shows the tonnage of goods 
carried and receipts therefrom at different periods 


Period. 

ThinriOge. | 

Rti?citil!6- 


i 


K*. 

6} yesirit ending iftjS 


1 1,980,563 


t* .1 PS 


I 8.ois,75J 

6.15,71, 14 ? 

10 t. 

■r. 

, 13,616.65s 

4 i 37 ii 4 &.W 

ID s. 19&I 

»*- 

1 17,4*6.318 


3 .* 

e- 

1 7 ** 4 '.t 8 ' 



The following stniemeni snows lue 
Company at quinquennial intervals since 1880: 


lASo 

iSSj 

i%o 

1895 

If^ 


Yeair+ 


iff LAnn^ op wi'n^- 

{jnrvt. 

Nti- 

i + l- 


+H 


■ST 


•H-P 

461 

I 3 > 

74 




J 39 

74 

t-i-a 


461 

176 

IPO 

1 

*>»* 

4 fij 

t76 

83 

ri-hth 


30* 

1 IW 




504 

4*4 

qS 


Cdn$ider^ble chanj^es irt the rates for the conveTStn-^ 
of passengers and jjockIs have been made since the 
Company first commenced work* Up to the end of 
the 1st class fares were i8 to 15 pies per mile ; and clas^ 
ij to 7 pics per mile ; 3rd class^ 4 pies per mile ; and 41b 
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class ffay other than mail traifis) 3 pies per mife. Mterji- 
tlons were made in 1878 and iS68* and finally Jn 1907 
the fallowini^ reduced scale af passenger fares was 
adopted 

CfaiP#^ Rattf per luite* 


lit 

Jnd 

trt termed iate 
Jrd 


tl pleBp 
6 pica. 

3 for first joo milesE 

and thereafter 1 ppes. 

2 ;^ pies for Jdd mllcs^ and 
ihcrtofEer if pies^ 


The charges for goods were those In general use in 
Western India upto the year iSSop when a reduction 
uran introducedF Three years later a gliding scale 
applicable to both gauges was framed for grain and 
seeds, and on the occa.^ion of the three famines^ which 
occurred between 1S90 and 1905^ special rates were 
Adopted to afford relief* Finally in Jgo6 a further 
reduction for both ordinary goods and goods of a special 
class was brought intu force on the Company's system 
and on the Rajputana-.Malwa raihvay. 

The average number of passengers conveyed and the 
average tonnage of goods carried to and from Horn bay 
City from 1885 to [908 are showm tn the rollowing 
table 
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The Railway has ten ^laltoi^s within the limits of 

Bonibny i&iland exclusive of the terminus (Colaba}** 

(t) Church Gatej h) Marine Unea, fj) Charnt Roadp 
(4) Grant Ronclt (s) MuhaSuxmi, t^) Unver Parelp {7} 
Rlphinstone Read, (8) Dadar. (9) Matunga Ht^ad and (in) 
Mahlm. Between these stalionSi a very !ar|fe number ol 
persons travel daily to iheir respective places of busi- 
iicssp and to suit their cDnvemence+ a great tnam 

trains are run every day between Colaba and Mahim at 
short intervals of time and at shorter intervals before 
and after business hours. The Railway has running 
poiverji over the Great Indian Peninsula HaUway Com¬ 
pany's system from Dadar Junction to Carnae Bridge 
(,1'39 miles} for goods trains oalj\ 

The Ilumbay^ Bitroda and Central India Rad way 
Company has "workshops at Par el In Bombay city and 
at Ajmer, manned by a large number of operatives who 
are employed in fitting up locomotiveSj^ building carriages 
imd wagons itnd currying out general repairs- The 
metre-gnuge carriitges for the royal IraitH on the 
occasion of the visit to India in J90 |i-cs 6 of T. R H- the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, were made nl Ajmer. 
The total iiLimbcf of European and Native employi^j 
of the Company is 16.S30. A provident fund, which 
on a sound financml footingt %vas cstablished for 
benefit in iSys. The railway maintains a medical deparW^ 
ment, with a Chief Medical OIbcer in Bombay and t At 
medical oibcers at Bandikui and Mount Abui fiidcd by a 
large staff of European and Native assistant surgeons 
and hospital assistants. It also stipporls a telegraph 
department and n corps of volunteers and has provided 
day schools for the children of its employes- Children 
whose parents arc obliged to send them to schools other 
than railway schools are allowed a grant towards the 
cscperises of their education. InstllutesT to w hich are at¬ 
tached libraries and recreation-gtounds, arc maintained 
at most of the larger stations on the Company's systtiti- 
Tliis scheme w‘a_H first proposed by the Port Trustees in 
iKqj It originated in the difficufties experienced tawing 
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uKlrcmely diffectiVC nfmngenniiJjUs Sbf COnneCtStJiiti 
rKtweeri ih& raiUviiy llne.^ ftud tlie dock berths^ The 
G. L P. Railway tcrn^inuR at Wad! Btiiiderirnraedt- 

Hlriy Lcntii^uous 10 ihe docks is tkllg^ned at Hght angles to 
ihc lines of sidings serving the dock berths ; the B, B- & 
C. I. terminus is on the other side of the Prere road and 
tan connect with the dock berths only by running over a 
pcfFtion of the C. L P. Uailway. Goods intended fo( es- 
fwrt, broxiglii by eilher line, have to be first carted from 
the goods terminus to the owner^s godown* then tin- 
loaded and shereafter rc-lo:ided and carted to the dock 
berths, a process involving the expen^^e of double hand¬ 
le which €onstitutes n permanent and not inconsider¬ 
able charge on the trade- In the case of cotton the rail' 
borne Inward traffic by both lines is carried to Colaba* 
whience it has to be conveyed to the docks by cart 
or lighter or to the mills by carti U was argued 
that this slate of things could he entirely obvisited 
by the construction of a new branch railway taking 
einrom ihe £ 1 . \. P. Kaihvay :it bioii on ihe north of 
I he island with a sub.sidiary branch* taking off from 
the B. B. k C. 1- KaiKvflv at -Mahim ; lliai tins branch 
w ould, fur a considirrablc part of lU Jenglh, he on Pon 
Trust Lind and would run along the whole ol the fore¬ 
shore and through tho okI sting docks nnd the future 
eittcnsioii thereof parallel to, instead of at right angles 
1^0. the majority of the loading berths, and thal hy locat¬ 
ing a new goods depnt on thus line with sbe^ and 
slorage space to be rented to merchant^Sp into which pro¬ 
duce for citport could be unloaded direct from the raiJ- 
^'ay wagons and thereafter reloaded mlo tracks and 
rtiilcd to the dock berths for shipmcnlp the eKpeoseand 
loss Involved in double handling nitd a large pan of the 
of cartage w ould be saved. The depits would also 
hold a more central pnsillou with reference to the 
mduslrbl area. The piojecl in the first iostnacc met 
^ith some oppKJsllion, ami in 1900 it was reterred to 
a Commission for enquiry. This Lommission lonsldertd 
*-h^it the necessity For the line tvas established* and tbeif 
'^ECommendiiiion w'as accepted by tb*^ tioieroment 0 
India and Secretary of State. 
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The line iv tinw in course of construction. It is in two 

sections— of which the first is “ The G. I. P. Railway 

Harbour Branch" line extending from Kurla to the 
Maitngon depfit with a chord connection to the B. B. & 
t. J, Railway, a total length of S'13 miles of double 
line on the s'-6" gauge, which is being made at the 
expense of. and is to be worked by, the G. I. P- Riniway 
Company, The Port Trust section extends from the 
Maeagon depi'l to the docks, a length of 3 inik'S. It 
involves ifie purchase of private properties for a length 
of about 4 mile, which intervene between the docks and 
the Trustees' properties to the north. 

When finished, the line will offer suitable aecommoda* 
tioB for the increasing trade of the port by affording 
greater fiicVlities for the convenient shipment of produce. 

It will also develop a most important suburb and make 
considerable areas of land available for residential 
and Other purposes which now lie unoccupied for want 
of easy means of communication with the business 
parts of the city, and will thus assist in relieving 
the congestion of population in the city of Bombay, 
As part of these proposals the G. I. P. Railway goods 
yard at Wadi Bandar is to he entirely remodcUed, Tbs' 
portion east of the Frcrc road will he made over to 
Trustees, in exchange for a certain area west of tlip 
road for remodelling the yard and for certain land to l)c 
provided by them for a railway stores yard by further rec^* 
mations of the foreshore between Maxagon and SewriA. 

Tromwsjf The Bombav Tramway was originally projected m 
iBd4 by Messrs. Stearns and Kittredge, on the joint- 
stock principle, and articles of agreement between the 
Munkipality and the grantees were duly executed in 
February 18*35. '’^****>' o'her schemes devised 

for the improvement of the city that of the tramwa) Ha 
to be shelved owing to the financial dllUcultics 
had overtaken Bombay. In October 1870 the proposa 
for a horse-tramway was revived hy Mc.ssrs. Stearns, 
Hobart and Co, who offered to form a company with 
sufficient capital to carry out the conce.ssion made to 
them in 1S65. but as it appeared that th.*I agreement a 
been entered into by the theft Municipal Commissioners 
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vinrs Ills whole question was sobmilttd lo the 
Bcneh of Justiots. » select commitice of which bod) 
reconiinendttl that tramways should be laid down, 
if possible bv the Muoicipaitty. Messrs. Lawrence and 
tompanv and one or two other persons entered the field 
3s competitors, and offered to undertake the laying and 
.orkin;; of the tracks ; but at a nieetm| of the 
Corporation, held in April 1S73, it was decided to 
advertise for tenders in the local and London papers. 
Eieniuallv the tender of the original promoter- of the 
scheme was accepted and on the fith March 1873 
was given to a contract with Messrs. Stearns and Kilt 
redge. the principal conditions of which were that the 
agreement should remain in force for twenty-one yea« 
from the lalh March 1873, at the end of which pen^ 
the Municipality would have the right of purchasing the 
whole concerti. on paying the grantees t e n ^ ^ 
value, plus compensation for good i.vil 1 an so o , 
equal 10 zi years’ purchase, calculated on the nterage 
profits of the previoits three years. The agreement 
renewed bv the Municipality in 18^. Pot these valuable 
concessions the Company paid n renlal of Rs. 3 .«» P*'' 
mile for double and Rs. e,ooo per mile for single ■ 

The administrative offices of the Co^mpan) an 
principal stables were at Colabii, and anot er f .j. 
stable was maintained at BycullRi opposite t ’C ® 
Cardens. The number of horses owned by t e omp- 

was nearly goo. ^ 

.\t the outset it was found impossihfe logo ’e p 
of the Com pan V subscrihed in Bombay and 
mately obtained from a New York sjndicatc. o 
period of ten years the Company paid no 
profits being sunk in the extension of the property , 
at the end of that period the Company was recons 
with an -expanded capital, the shareholder- 
shares and debentures in the new Company on er 
which compensated them for the profits they had 
la 1899 the Company applied to the Municipality 
permission to clectrifv the inimwav- ^-'^'^31 

pending ih* advent of the next option of 
purchase which did not arise until March * 


3,6o 
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pany having declintiil to accept the terms, in aubslituiion 
of its original concession, upon which alone the Corpora- 
tion expressed Us willingness lo leave it in possession 
of the tram ways, the Munidpaliiy served it with a notice 
of its intention to bay it out. Upon this notice a lengthy 
litigation arose between the Municipal Corporation and 
the Company which iv;is eventually settled by mutual 
agreement in 1905. The old Company which had for 
some time been paying dividends at the rate of la. re¬ 
ceived a sum of j£656.oao for its property and goodwill. 


The new Company under the name of the Bombay 
Electric Supply and Tramways Company promoted by 
the new concessionaires, and registered in London, 
started its career on the Jnd of -August 1905. The en¬ 
terprise as thus remodelled combines electric traction 
with electric light and power supply. The capital of the 
new concern is i ,950,000, divided into ^^Goo.ooo 
of debentures, £150,000 5K second debentures, 

£6oo,odo preference shares, and £600,000 of ordi¬ 
nary shares. Continuous electric supply was commenced 
by the Company in Xpveitiber 1905, and the first electric 
cars were put upon the road in May 1907- 
at present {1909) been extended to cover 20 miles o* 

street, all of which is operated by the trolley overhcai 
system of electrical propulsion, l6a can* are to 
placed upon this mileage of which too cars are run oj 
tw*o bogie trucks, and 6a cars on a single truck. Til 
former provide seating accommodation for 52 passenger 
and the latter for 5* passengers. It is a condition of the' 
Concession that on the lyj miles of track acquired from 
the old Company a uniform fare of one anna from any one 
point to any other point shnll be maintained. In 
the Compnny carried some twenty-live million passen¬ 
gers. The Company’s power house is siinated at Wadi 
Bandar nod it has several sub-stations for converting 
purposes, the most important of which is located In 
Princess street. The number of electrical units sold foi" 
lighting and power purposes in 190B eras s,a63,63a 

Under the concession granted to the Company by the 

Municipality the latter has the option of purchasing the 
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untferlakiiii,' the entl of 4-’ years on payment of the 
(hen value of the property, rejrard being bad to 

piirposw to which it has been adapted with an addition 
of Rs. 40,00,000 for the goodwill; n second option ol 
purchase on eKpiration of 56 years when the goodivill is 
reduced to Rs. 30,00,000 and ra further option of 
purchase at the end of 63 years without any payment for 
good will. If The right of purchase be not eicercised at 
the end of 63 vear.s U may be exercised at the end ot any 
subsequent period of 7 y«T«rs. The Company pays to 
the Muricipsility truck rent at the rate of Rs. 3 .'»f 
(three ihoosnnd) per annum per mile of double track and 
Rs. ;,ooo (two thousand) per annum per mite of single 
track in respect of the tramways taken over from the 
old Hombuy 'IVamway Company. In respect of any 
OKtensIons of the old track the Municipal rent is re uce 
hy ^ per cent* 

The. roads and streets of Bomhny nt the commence-R oikIk. 

mifnt af the iglh century were for ibe 
trenielj- tiiirrow iiritl were constantly being cncraache 
upon by hwite-Hjtwnerij* This leJ In iBo6 to e 
issoe of 11 Government order in which ihe Governor in 
Council directed that Pare! read and Breacb Cjsindy 
™d (Girgaum road) should be gradually widened to 
Sixty Teel, Sbetk Memon and Dongrr streets to forty feel 
and nJI oLhet public streets to 30 leet. All roads branc 
lug off the Parel and Breach Candy roads were to be 
foriy feet w^idc and all cross streets w^erc to be not 
than Civenty fcoi wide-' This order was foliowx 
years later by Rulc^ Ordinance and Rcgnlaiion 111 of 
whEcb pointed out that the roads throughout ^ ^he as^n 
jnd the streetSt and passages within ihv^ ort 

wflre '' extrcniely narrow and incomiriodsous for carnages 
-iiad passengerSi^^ aitd ordered (Article 11 that *Uhe 
street through the bE^Jtaar should be enlarged to t e 
breadth of 40 feet from house to lumse ; Moody s street 
•should be enlarged to the breadth of 35 feet; Bora^ 

■street s^hall be enlarged to the breadth of 35 

^11 crusK streets within the Fort should be ofth^^brLa 


' Bombay Cwaner, October, Etvo7* 
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of 16 feet/"' Article 11 laid down that all iKe 
comprised in the area of ihe great fire of ^^803 should be 
60 feel wide ; while Article III enacted that the preat 
roads through the island, comotonly called the Pare! road 
and Breach Candy road respectively, shall be ctrlarged m 
the breadth of 60 feet each, and that the roads 
commonly called Sheik Memon and Dungaree shall be ,a 
like manner enlarged to the breadth of 40 leet each, and 
that all other principal streets without the walls of he 
Fort and w ithin the Island of Bombay be made of the 
breadth of 30 feet j that all roads branching from either 
of the greater roads aforesaid be made of the breadth ot 
40 feet, and all lanes, cross streets and passages, now 
hereafter to be made without the said walls, be of the 
breadth of =0 feel clear from house to house, and not 

less." • 

These orders were apparently productive of good ; 
for Major-General Sir J.^hn Malcolm writing of Ikimbay 
between 1827 and tS^o remarked that admirable roadie 
had been formed throughout the island of Bomba>. 
the ulreets of the unlive town had been widened and a 
commiin!cation by a causeway witb S.ilseite much 
increased la width, He further referred to “ an excellent 
road made to Malabar Point, the temporary bungalows 
at which have been made permanent, so as to afford 
excellent accommodation for the Governor,”^ Another 
new road constructed about this dale was one to Sewn, 
which was much frequented as a country drive.’ The 
main thoroughfares were also kept in good conditiw 
and were described in 1833 as <' beautifully maeada- 
mijwd’f nnd in 183® as “wa lered, tolerably lighted, 

1 Fpnibay l7q9-|Bi6^ pp. 

3 In iSsR * spedsl officer slytod Si^.-CVOf <rf 
ad. Bare re this, the ollirt "ss co«bin^ ^ di* 

icndenl of Police, and CoTemmenl psid part «t 
«p*trs D| roads. In 1809 c.nvammant advanced the 

flu. I TO*" repaid 

■ TTiiJ G^vcfomeni rndVi. bj 5lttldoEiH+ i Sj^- 
ti<ni d* ro;Kl ICP MaJiabsir Point 

oJITrids old ^Ldence in the Fort. - Wvl. hsd nol reguistlj 

li^d for many yewfl. 10 Iho SecretftFse^s lo Go^ernfflrfnU 

^ Bombf&y C-ouriert iJth ^rArch, iSs5s 

* HaU'< 7. 
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doan, and void of ail offence."' Or l)ic l^t October 1S39 
Gram road “ from the obelisk to the (fft^den-housc ot 
Jagannuth Shankar Sett at Girffaum ’* was thrown open 
to the public, and was described as requiring a parapet- 
yfa\l on either side owing to its grestt elevation above 
the atljolning lands.’ As the population increased and 
the town expanded the public view regarding the suit¬ 
ability of the island’s communications underwent altera¬ 
tion/ The streets In the niUii c town were described ni 
.M45 as “very narrow,"^ and tbs road .along (he Uncorthe 
present Rampart and Hornby road-i, «hich was regarded 
in 1S50 as a fashionable thoroughfare, would rank 
in these dats as “ little better that! a narrow lane. 

The decade ISfio to rSjo marks the point at which the 
broad modern thoroughfares of the island were ^anoe 
and commenced. An “ eastern boiikvatd " from hiphtn- 
stone Circle to Uajraar Gate and a Foras road from 
the Victoria Gardens to Mahatakshmi were completed in 
iSbB; Apollo street was widened and n hundred-foo 
toad from Hazaar Gate to the native town was comj 
inenced in ihc sjinie yesir i n new road frc'in Hiibu a 
10 Ihc ElphinKi!;onc: Ovcrbrid^Cp tht ct 

and olher xveW known 

completed about the same date. some 3s 

roads; were either newly eoiiblructed nr concert rom 
old narrow tracks dnring the ipn ycar^ ahove^mcntioned. 
and manv* of these were 80 feet In width an were^ pro 
vided with broad footpaths bordered with trees, ^ P^po 
toadt Fer^nssoii road and a widened Girtfaum 
were under tonstniclion in iS^J4-S3. 

la 1SS7 the total mileage of the roads in charge of 
the Silunidpality wJis i 3 bl iriUeti. w'hLh rose to 14/* 
miles in 1897 and is now * 5^1 mt cs- 

tile establisilnncnt in iSgB of the Cily ImptoACtncr 
Trust, one of the duties of xvhicb iN to open new roads 


* PosEans* Wtsltm iTidsRT P- 7 l' 

* BombAy TimM, October 

* Von Orlkh'ft TriteJip 1 . 

* ot tiidiA, j6ih October 1901 + 
‘ A cDin|i^clr \\^x cpf Elme roads 5 * 

Baflabay" to 1900)^ pp- 


in Ciypde l* 
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through tKlckly-popiilrttca areas. Municipal aciivines 
luive fiillen somewliat intu abeyance as regards schemes 
lor ncv.‘ thoroughfares. A few minor road schemes, such 
as those in Colaba village, Chandaowad., Cavel, Hamal^ 
wadi. Pi™ lane, cic., have been put Into eseoiiton, anti 

a certain amount of road ^videnlng ^nd road-1 mprovemeot 

has been compleled out of funds provided by the Lorp »- 
ratioii. Ttvo of the most useful roads recently consirticted 
are Princess street and Sandhurst road which afford direct 
communication trom east to west. Hughes road has 
proved a boon to the residents of Malabar and Ctimballa 

hills'* , I. - IS . 

The proeejis of a new rositi bneliy a^- 

fallows. The centre line of llic proposed rtsid is lined out 
according to tlie given direction. The raised portions of 
ground are cut and lowered and the hollows ar <5 'JP 

by consolidated layers of mu rum each 6" In thickness, till 
ihe even formation level Is obtained throughout the entire 
length of the proposed road according to the required 
gradients -and levels. Sudden rises and falls arc avoided 
as far as possible. After the foritiaiioti ro.^d surface 1 « 
thus prepared by the necessary cuttings or embank me ni>. 
a g^ticddlTig is made of nibble stones, carefully hand 
packed, and upon this a layer of road melat 9" In thicknei^ 
is uniformly spre-vd in two layers and consolidated by 
meansof a steam roller to a camber offlboui 1 in .jo from 
the cctitre of the road to its sides. The sides of the road 
.-ire protected from damage with watertnbles and sd 
stone vertically embedded In the ground, along the edges 
of the road. A layer of sandstone 1* in thickness is then 
spread over the consolidated metal and the stir face ^ 
the roadway is completed by a thin layer of s.iod. 
Outing ihe progress of the work the surface 
thoroughly watered from time to time, and the con 
solidallon effected by means of ste.vm rollers as 
far as pos-sible. hand or bullock rollers being employvd 
according to the nature and cuteni of work when 
steam rollers ■ are for any reason undesirable. The sur¬ 
face of the completed road-way p resen ts a neat bai^* 

■ » Steam rolltr* were Brvt tutteduc^ in ftomhay m ^ 

first wa* too heavy for the roatls, ftiid had to he iised Wit g 
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shaped appearance. li is kepi suffidently nioisl for a 
few subsequent days to assist the aetllcmcnt of the 
materials under the traffic. Repairs are hLso effected 
hy covering' it with n thin layer of sandstone from 
time to lime to protect it from irregular wear and 
the damage doc to the dripping of rain from the trees. 
The repair of existing roads consists of hrcakmg up 
the W'Oro*out surface to a depth of 2 or 3 inches by 
means i*f pickaxes or a “ scarifier ” drawn by ii steam 
roller. The eNcavftted material thus obtained is screened, 
the larger pieces of the old metal arc rc*sprcad and 
over the surface so formed a covering of iiei,v metal. 
3 or 4 inches in thickness, is laid. The road is then 
watered, rolled and finished off in the same manner 
as a new road. For repairs of small arcit hand-rammers 
Hfc usicd in^te^d of roUers. 


The melBl used in rosid*makci!;^^ and repairing is the 
blue trap fre^m ihe \ccn.] quarriciip thQt>c on the eastern 
sidtf ot the ij^land furnishing the best quality^ The iritp 
Ls broken into a-itich cubes. The sandstone is cblaiucd 
from the vicinity oT the ishuid flfid consists of grains 
uf quurLif mi^ed with a small percentage of ^shells 
cemented into masses by the infiftmtion of lime. Tht 
sand used is black and is oblaiTicd from the creeks lying 

near Bombay harbour. The quantity of matenisls tised 

atmuany in road-making %artc? 5 » but usuaHy approximatc> 
10 i3>D0o ** brass'' of rnctal+ 5 p5oo ''brass of sand 
and Soo ''brass"* of sandslouCt which together cost 
about one lakh of rupees. Ihe matcriHla arc supplied 
by CDiitractoriy and the iiork of road repair is earned on 
depart men tally by the Executive Engineer’s^ road de¬ 
partment. The total annual cost of fnalnlaimfig the 
public roads in the city jh about 4 lakhs, which is 
defrayed from general revenue and txtxes. 

The only portions of road in Pombey m charge 0 
Government are the Mahim Caii.'^c^vay and the Sion 
Causeway.' The Mahim Caasoway was comiuenced on 


\ Tbciii- iwc e^usew*ys aniJ the tj. In and 

hsilliniBji, blocked up I he p^ss.ge of «hv Udal ^*"*,1 " , 
Jhtir free aCcoM further chockod by the 

belwcen &|jihiniand Itendra. tn BonspOoeOCe t hesen » ■«» 

■hfti ftfleroiNChed upeu Ibe sade of the fi»y. 
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ihe 8th I'cbruHry 1843 “ider the auspices ol Lsuly Jam- 
selicc Jcieebhoy who conlrlhiited 1-56 towarcis 

,he cost er it. It was designed by Lieutenant Crawford 
iind constructed by Capaln Cnilckshank of the Homb«y 
Kngineers and was opened to the public on the 8th April 
1S45 In the presence of Sir George Arthur, then Governor 
of Bombay, and the members of his Council. The tot a 
cost of this Causeway was ds* a,(i 3 .® 43 ' S-SoS foe* 

In length. The Sion Causeway was commenced in May 
17018, and was completed in January 1805, during the 
:rdministTatioii ol the Honourable Mr. Jonathan Duncan. 
It cost Rs. 50.374. In iSifi during the administraltoti of 
Mr. Mountstiiart I'llphinstonC it was doubled Sn wndth 

und otherwise improvcil u L'ost of 40,000, 
Causeway was originally built under the direction of 
Captain W. Brook of the lingincers and the additions 
and improvements were carried out in 1826 by Captain 
VV. .\. Tate of the same Corps.* The Sion Causeway is 


5,751 feet in length. ... 

Road-watering in Bombay is performed by MiVrtr, hy 
watering-carls drawn by bullocks, and from the public 
hydrants. In past years sait-w.iter was occasionally 
resorted to. but was relinquished In consequence jpf 
complaints of Us corroding and etilorescing qualities. 
Fresh water from the Vchnr. Tulsi and Tansa s^PPip 
only is now' used. The principal roads are waleiw 
twice and occasioniiliy three or four times diiriog 
day. The minor roads are watered once only and m 
some ca-ses on alternate days. Eacludtng the cost of 
the water, the cost of the walcring-staff ts about 
Rs. ,000 a year, the totnl cost including the supply 
hiiltocks by contract being Rs. 62,500. During the last 
three years experiments in laying dust with petroleum 
have been made, which have proved fairly successful. 

The tohtl length of footp.'illis in the city is '**’J’^* 
niile.s, of which 46 miles arc roughly gravelled, aS milei* 
are stone-paved, fi’ are cement-paved and half a milgji: 

• fn December. 1905, it was decided ih«t the 
afthe idimd of Bemtay shCMid helhe centre p p,* 

Causeway on I be Kiifla side end *'>« cmire pomi* of 
a I. Ridlw.ry and the Udy famHetji ^ndges on the ^"d^ 
side. GovernmenI Besolutkifl, rtesenue lV,inrimefll. 

Deci?mbt:r igOJ'l 
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paved with asphalt. Stone-paved footpaths have so far 
prov^ the most succ^sfiful, as repairs to other kinds are 
nev^r satisfactory* The minimLim a?id m^scimum widths 
ef the footpaths in the city are 2 feet and feet. In the 
majority of cases they vary in width firom S to 15 fecL 
The chief paths used by the public for recreation are those 
at the ApoWo Baadart at ChaupAtii at Warden road, the 
Hornby V'cllard, Wodchonsc Hridj^e and opposite the 
hanyirt^^ gardens oo Malabar HilL The bulk of the people 
In the cUy evince a natural predilection for walkjH|r hi the 
road and make comparatively little use of the footpaths. 

A table particulars of the chief bfidj^es nov? 

existing in the island of Bombay isi (jiven in Appendix 1 at 
the end of the chapter. The construction of several 
more Is at present under contemplation. 

The public conveyances of Bombay City have been publicCon- 
^featly improved duiln^ the last hundred years. jrLvtyinccj+ 
cld days the commonest forms of conveyance were the 
butlock-hackery and the palanquin. When Admiral 
Watson arrived in Bombay, palanquins were placed at 
the disposal of his suite by Government, while he him¬ 
self was accommodated ivith a hntfcery **drai.vn by 
bullocks of uncommon speed and endiiraLnce *'* The 
vehicle had no resemblance to those neat rarts of pamt^ 
td wood and cane work,, with springs and patent axles 
which are now manufactured for European comfort in 
the mofussiU but was a contracted canopy of doth on 
wheels, such as the humbler class of Banians use, 

In this: the distingatshed visitor crouched, as his cattle 
jogged along, now in a trot and ai^ain in a short jerking 
Ifallop, pit the rate of seven or eight miles an hour* He 
tuckitd Mp his legs as best he could, to keep them 
of harm's way ; but ailer all hss pains they were 
Fnnre or less bespattered with filthy" ■ ITue palanquin 

* ^mtiay Qurutcrlv R^jview (iflsj) by ^crifncne*’* 

]ttrt,tpfihc i94h century the inMc of bullflck^rarts by kurtipcaas 
pcflcdcrdk aied Fontanier (Voyage dairS Hnets) WnI> 

^'SE In fImpJoyt?s public'^, chef* d'adminlatrilion, 

*^vcltanti», ofliclerA el morirkn, totis prvclpitcnt a-chei^b 
vmiijre Uft m jjalanDBin : pHi!i on Vflit Venir de longue* filrt ue 
IrJimiSHea par dt^ bceuf* aujf comes pcinte^r CoupouncM 
COnlenftnl des fanjillcs entrer<?fi+ Tel c*t 1 L'^vipage 
Ti p1up£iri t|r% naturel*,'" 
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was ill vo^ic until the close of the first quarter of th^ 
i^tti c^tituty and was thus described by n iraveltcr in 
jgQ^ On the new bunder or pier we found palankeens 
ivaiung to convey us from the shore- These palankeens 
are Utters in whkh one may either Itedow o or sit upright, 
with windows and sliding dooi^ ; the modcrii ones am 
little carnages without wheels. Those anciently used 
were erdifTerewt form and consisted of a bed or sofai over 
which was an arch just high enough to admit of sitting 
upright: it decorated with gold or silver bells and 
fringes, and had a curtain to draw occasionally over 
the whole. The palanqucen-bcarers are here called 
hamauls; they for the most part wear nothing hut a 
turban and a cloth wrapped round the loms^ These 
people come chMy from Ihe xMahralta country- and arc 
of the Coombee or agricultural caste. Their w ages arc 
«ieverk or eight rupees a morub.* 

Apparently horse-convcyances began to take the place 
of bullock-recktas and palanquins during the opening 
years of the 19th century. In rSoy for example among 
"the public vchictcs taxed were "'chariots, coaches^ 
phajtons and the buggies of Europeans and NatiVesji" 
and slngle-horst pleasure hankrics - : while in ifi 30 
a firm of ^"architects and coach makers " put an advfijr- 
tisement in the local press to the effect that they wArt 
prepared to supply a limited number of .carnEiges fV 
use in Bombay and Salsetic at rates vandng from Rs. 
to Rs. 10 pec dsem. They further slated that if they 
met with public support they wmuld run a daily stage 
coach from the Fort TO Sioib w hich would prove *" a great 
coavenience to gentlemen residing on the Byculla and 
Pare! roads." By the middle of the 19th century the 
chief kind of public conveyance was "'the buggy. 
de.scrihed as a two-wheeled vehicle in which the passenger 
had to sit beside the driver* as iiwkiivard to get in and 

* ilaria Graham^it JoBrnnl of a Shorl KbSildchce in Indin. iSi;^ 
A painftqwin Wrt* Used by >fr- Licdi, itw Government Solicitc>r, U* 
go io ^nd from the Court in 1S94, 

« Hlslory «sf tlie Corpomlion, 354. 

- EHiHnbny Coiiriff, ^larch ijlh, 1819. 
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of. a.id as rescmblinp the body of a vktona withoul 
the dnvef^ “ Anlediluvinn ftpecimefis of this class 
someiimes still used for training horsos. They re* 
s«inble the curricles of Regency days. The fare |wyablc 
for the use of these sonicivhat uncomfortable vehicles 
ivasaannas per mile.* In i 8 Sr four hausom-cabsJ were 
iniroduced into Bomba) , but apparently failed 
with public approval, any more than d.d an omnibus of 
the English pattern which commenced running bctiv^cn 
Malabar Hill and the Fort in December. i« 7 i.< Ihe 
bugg) was eventually supplanted by the sh.gram wh.ch 
was introduced in 1^63.' “"d by tlie victono, which vias 
introduced by n resident called Webber m iSSa. 

The conveyances now plpng for hire in the city 

are the victoria, the bullock-reckla with an entrance 
from behind, which was introduced about 1^3, the 
hulloclc-^reckla with an entrance in ffont. whi^wasm 

«i*tet.cc in rSoo, and the ordinap- Jv ownS 

are shortly to be in iroduced. V ictonas are mostly owned 

hr the class of Musalmans known locally as cAiiti^^rs, 
Ihcuigh some belong to Gujarnl Banias and Parsis : 
Musalmans and BhandftriS own most of the rcc aii, W !■ 

(H]i nbijilt St50^ latHJur carts in Ihe cityp ^ 

by th€ seven principal cartinjr-'Hr^”^^ 
to Decizan Hindus^ Bania 5 Yi^ LohaniiS and M^isa mans. 
cailing-agcnt.‘^ of the -city as a mle ov,n on y ' 

sinJ cbtata the bullock^i an hire from Dck-tan^ 

IGhaiis) and others. The vktorta-Jrivers and other^ 
hire their conveyances for the day from one o sever 
owners of such conveyanccil; and the averaj^e incom 
ff the la Iter varies from Rsi, goo to 

in the case of a victoHog and from Rs- yn 0901^ 
the ease of a reckla of Lihonr cart. Th e tcensi^ 

i^rWia ol 4ih A nif.kc olh^^SY 

lingers acctJtrr^d in 1^59 afid in if66« 

" Donh^iy TiTi^es ofatH FebrMPJy iB^S- 
* Tiin«% c»r Iriilitt of nth April 1681- 
' rimw DflnfilK^ ofarth Nov^mher iSji 


, There lio«^sr 
- ^ . j rV*# 4 Piirai ewii* this 

, far hire pfi^atr 

'Jhicle. They ire ^lill uied however hy bre»ers » 1 
*el)iiJet 4 


iimw □! Jnai^ Ol 1710 

' The ShiKTram bus priM:tieAily ilisappeared n-3W, 
plykis far hire the preaent date tl W)' '. 
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of pubJic conve^'ances devolves upon llic Commissioner of 
Police under Bombay Acl VI of 1S63 which repealed 
India Act tv of 1841, The fares for public conveyances 
which were formerly fixed by the Court of Petty Sessions, 
are now fiited by the Commissioner of Police subject to 
the -tanction of Government. The fares have recently 
(1909) been in creased ■ The number of public convcjartce 
stands in Bombay is 64. 

The following table gives the number of licensed 
public conveyances in Bombay City at different periods 


Year, 

I 

Vktori^- 

RecklM-«. 

LabdiAi- CarU, 

1^7 

fWl eA- 

1873 

id 3 j } 
to \ 

tSqfi ] "■ +■* 

1899 -e- +■■ 

1903 ■+■ 

i9o£f "■ 

4*7 

7*5 , 


699 
676 
555 1 

2761 

istfi 

. Infarmaliiin nOl a^ailablr^ 

■ 4-1 

+ 11 

m 

1 *S+o 

206 

I igS 

1 I4J 

1 

ToSS 

<•917 

S 49 » 

The following table shows the actual income derivW 


ten vears 


Veafn 


18^^18^ 

1901^“ 1901 
190x^1901 


Income. 1 

1 Year* |[ntfOB\e. 

■ Rs.* 
r 3 < 55 ^ 

It.jM 

i 3 .«* 

' 4 . 3 T< 

11903-* 1904 

1904— ( 9*5 

1905— 190^ i*. 

I 90 £^i 9 O 7 

19^7—19111s 

Ra+ 

(C.Sje 

13-79* 

i 7 .« 5 * 

16,7*7 


The whecl-ta)! levied by the Municipality’ under Act 
[IS of J 8«8 is fixed at Rs, 5 for each four-wheeled vehicle 
per quarter, Rs. 3 two-wheekd vehicle pc** 

quarter, Rs. 3 for each vehicle drawn or impe lled other - 

1 The wh«Hi« caUecied by (he Municf^itij In 

shown on J 57 of SISthMl's Hijvtop-of ^ 

1867 II ■ mounted to 3 ^J 5 V*" xn j«lO 
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wise than by power or machinery per quarter, 

Rs 6 per quarter for eacli borse, pony or mule of a 
height of lahand,. and upward., Rs. a per quarter for 
each horse, pony or mule of a lieigbt of less than la 
harJ>, Rc. I per quarter for each bullock or buR,.1o kep 
for draught-purposes, and Re., for each donkey kept 
for riding, draft or pack-purposes. In the case o 

,ktor]as the Municipal taxes amount to Rs. bj a year 
on each, in the case of rccklas to Rs. =o a year on each. 
;ind ii! the case of labour-cans to Rs. 15 a > ' 

In iiddition to these taxes the owners of public coiitc)- 
nneeshave to pay small extra fees to the Comuuss.oner 
of Police for the issue, transfer and replacement of 
licenses, badges, tin number-plates and fare-books. 

The following table shows the number P"^ 
vehicles in Bombay and the amount of wheel-tax 


! 

OF e«iVATB 

IJf itXUiTE^‘CE IS Tli*^ ClT\ OF B 


Year, 

' 1 
Kowf- 
fA'heelcd ! 
vehicles ^ 

Two- * E^l r; 

wIitfck-djA £ 

vehlde*. ^ 

l«- s *1 

1 

Moier 

Ccnn- 

[ ■' 

!l 

: 

Total. 

1 

1*E“§ 

si-S^E 

Rs." 

iSfir 

il9T^i8n3 

b>07-i9iQS 

2,oSt 1 
3^454 

3.363 . 

4rt6a 1 

1 

1 j|i4 1 

81U .65 

■S'* 

i,*ie “9 

1 

aSi 

1 

i I- 

■4-P 

1,575 

1 

; 1.495 

1 4.435 

I 

1 7.447 

tMnSfi 

■ •ri 

3,19*671 


Sil^Ci^ iht openrtig of the twenticlti ^ 

motor-cars has rapidly Increased. The firs ^ ‘ 

seen i„ Bombay is variously stated to have 

here m .901^.90* and 1903 ! and 1^*=. 

tegistraiion of a motor-ear in the Police om^s ^ ^ 

office was February the aoth, 1905. ^ 3,- , 

roistered in tgog was 364 i in 1906, a 79 i _ ,0 

and in ,908, ,.7? and the total number 

date (jgoS) was 1,025. In 190G motor tans 

Produced and at the present time (igoBj 4 
and 2 motor A'ans aft In In the city* 
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The working of public water-conveyances is regulated 
by Act VI of 1861, under which the control of these con¬ 
veyances vests in the Port Officer. All boats licensed for 
this purpose a« annually inspected by an officer of the 
Port Department, who sees that they arc seaworthy and 
properly manned and that they carry the regulation lighte. 
Each boat license contains the name of the tindal, the 
number of the crew to be carried, the regulation number 
of passengers, and the name of the particular bandar to 
which the boat is attached. In 1908-og the number of 
boats licensed was 324. including 3 steamdauiichcs, 3 
bandar boats. 45 jolly boats, dingis and wocAAtwr, and 
274 somiruis and /onis. Hie commonest breaches of the 
rules, framed by the Port Officer and sanctioned by Gov¬ 
ernment, are the running of the boat in charge of other 
than the aulhoriicd tindil, the ca trying an escess numbci 
nf passe tigers and the jion-provlsioo of the regulation 
crew. Prosecutions for offences of this character are 
instituted by the water-police. 

As early as 1661 letters from London for the factories 
in Western India tvere despatched in duplicate t'ltf 
Leghorn, Marseilles and Aleppo, and answers to them 
were usually sent at intervals by any merchant-vessel 
that might be bound for an English port, Bui on 
attempt to cstabli.sb any sort of inland post-olfiec appears 
to have been made until iGSB when the Court of Directors 
desired the Council ai Bombay to “erect a post-office 
for all letters to be brought to and delivered at, setting 
such rate upon each single leiter and so proportionately 
upon double or treble letters fus may in n few years 
bring In a vast revenue." The Directors added that 
lnnd-</dA3 and pa.ssagc-boais should be established to take 
such letters to Surat and other places, and that the office 
should be at first farmed out to “ a discreet and powerful 
man,” who ought to pay the Company for the contract 
not less than j£40o or £$00 a year.’ Jit spite however 
of these orders nndofn statement in a vernacular history 
of Bombay that postal arrangements w'cre introduced 
into Bombay in 1694 / it seems unlikely that any speciaf 

^ Court Homtkay. 

J Famfliip by G, N* Itifti*, Pp 
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postal ore^niz^^tlon was evolved umil the m,dd e 

cljktecnlh cemuo- The first definite attempt P 

establish overland and inland commiimcat.on 

ta the year ,787 when the Court of Dircotcrs appoint^ 
an agent in Egt-pt to superv'i^e the 
mtehes between England and India. On the 
November every year one of the 

sers left Calcutta with the Bengal correspoadenve vall^ 
at Madras and Bombay, and thence sa. ed to Sow, 
»herethc agent took charge of 

course despatched the cruiser hack to India w h 
the bonne letters. The cruiser earned pnvatc 
also, packed in separate tln-bo.e.. the route 
to England and vkC'Verm being b) way of 
and Jghorn. The .ame year (r 787) . 1 ^ 

appointee nt o f a Pos tm as te r at Bombay, for ^ gL 

of organ!King regular communication u t _ ^ 

George. Madras. He received no salary from th 

panyf bat apparently was remunerated by a 

of the receipts accruing firstly from a delivery - ” 

anna charged upon every' letter handc in a 

office, apd secondly from transmission-charges ea 

for private cofrespdrtcicnce on the _ 

a single letter, Rs, a j double letter, Rs. 4, r* ^ * 

Rs. 6. The charge upon parcels ' J 

according to weight. The letters were were 

fro by thrift or messcogeis, four pairs o _ 

stationed at each of the Presidency 

fortnight one pair in turn set forth fruni ® 

hy way of Foonn HQtl Hyderabad^ 

plel& Kh^ single journey.' 

The next forward step was the 
General Post Office for the Presidencry under the sup ^ 
tendence of Mr. Charles Etphinsioue in * 794 + * ^nre- 

letters far Bengal and Madras were concerned, 
tioijs £/iLfi&*system remained nnehanged: bill c e - ^ 
acid frorn other Prcsidendcsi if conveyed by 
liable to pay Ih t same postage as those from uro 
Jiind those to and from China, an d the comman grs o 

^ Bombay Town and tnlHfid. Materials fl, I 
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country vessels were enjoined lo receive no tellers, uom 
Bengal and Madras ejtccpt through ihc hands of the 
Postmaster. Messengers were employed to deliver 
letters throughout the town and collect a delivery-tec of 
4 annas upon all letters from Europe, hut no postage 
was charged upon letters to and from subordinate 
stations in the Presidency. Four years later, on the ij-t 
Januarj' lyrjS, regular monthly communication between 
Bombay and England via the Persian Gulf was establish¬ 
ed. the*mails being regularly despatched on the first day 
of every' month, ludividnats desiring to take the benefit 
of this service had to Send their letters to the Secretary 
to Government with a note specifying the identity of the 
writer ; the writer had also to sign bis name beneath the 
address, the envelope being countersigncil by the Secre¬ 
tary before despatch : no letter might citcecd four inches 
in length, two inches in breadth, or be sealed with was ; 
while on delivery' of the letter to the Secretary postage 
bad to be paid at the rate of R'. lO for a letter weighing 
I of tt tola, of Rs. 15 per ^ tola, and of Rs. 30 pec tola. 
Letters intended for Basra, Bagdad. Aleppo and Co^ 
sLantinopIc were subject to the same regulations^but p.ud 
smaller fees : and in order to ensure against loss most 
letters were despatched in duplicate, one cop) bcii^ 
enclosed in a packet transmitted via Aleppo, the Other la 
a corrresponding packet iransmitted via Bagdad,* 

The opening years of the nineteenth century w itncssed 
further progrcs.s in inland postal arrangements. Iti 1833 
a £ang}' establishment was at work, consisting of» 
Aaiaats or carriers, stationed in pairs at to difiercnl 
places between Bombay and Poona who carried the post 
in covered cane-baskets. The head-office in Bombay 
despatched the Poona post three tiroes a week, 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, charging for uew'S- 
papers, etc.,at the rate of 4 annas per 10 tolas, for parcels 
of less than 4 lbs. weight one rupee and 4 .innas extra 
for every pound in excess of 4, and Rs, 8 for a^ whole 
or mail weighing less than 30 lbs.* A daily 
was opened in the s.ame year betw een Bombay att^ 

* Etmnlwy Timci, Octaher yrd, 1854, 

‘ gombay Courier, jAlh March 1813, 
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Malei^AOii BfB Bhlwndi and Nasik and was thereafter 
u'ltd exclusively as the route for letters addressed to 
)( 1 ] DIV Asid Upper India ^ i while for the grcriler conve¬ 
nience of urban residents the first branch post-oflSce in 
ibe island was opened in the house of th^ Junior Ma- 
l^istnUe of Police at Hyculta in 1^32. ^ In iS49ihe 
registrathin of letters containing bills, remittances and 
ether valunbles at a fee of eififht annas was introduced 
whils from 1854 the postage-charges on newspapers 
And other printed matter were reduced to one anna. ^ 
One of the best-known residents of Bombay about the 
middle of the nmetccntb century Wa'is Meherwandaru 
PostwalAt who used to undertake the postage of ki^rs 
for the public at a fee of one pice per letter* * Hi^ oRke 
was on the verandah of his own house in Baznar ^atc 

street; and there he maintained n stalT of clerks fur t c 

bencBt of those who could not write their own letters. 
The prescribed wt?srht for such ktters was very small { 
and as excess weight was charjifed at the rate of 3 
donas per packet, ordinary private correspondence iv^ 
written in the minutest of handwriting und on t e 
flimsiest paper* Mcherwandaru undertook the tas n 
collection and distribution of letters, not in Bombay on y 
buT throughout the Prc-sideney, where ho had estahlis e 
agenfs and branch-oflices. In his day postage stamps 
were unknown and most of the postal peons were 
Parjiis K tn 1850 a Commission was appointed to repoti 
on the working of the post-office throughout Indlap an 
the result was the promulgation of Act XVI 1 of 1854 ® 

Indian Postal Act) which marks the commencement o 
the organisation of the Inland potit^ffice on its present 

footing. In 1S56 the Bombay Government negotiated a 

conlraci for the conveyance of mails between Bombay 
^d Karachi by steamer, the despatch taking place thrice 


* tlnmbay Gouri^ r+ 39th Jantinry iSJy 

■ Bcjmbft.y Courier, Iftt December Th h appear* l 

ilhfrt One delivery (fiembriy Cowritr, July t^ia> 

* fiOfitb^y F -thOclcbcr iS^g, 

Bombay Time^, ± 8 th October 1 ^ 5 ^+ . ^ 

Mr. K. N, KAbrati’A lletnliiistencM* rfprinted in Tim** * 
India 1 ^,, 
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a month during the fair season and once a (oritiighl duriog 
the monsoon.' Appnrentiv. however, the ser%nce ivas far 
from regular, and the withdrawal of the Bombay Steam 
Navigation Company's most efltctciil vessels for irans^ 
port^servlce in the Persian Expedition of 1857 practically 
forced upon Government the abolition of the contract.' 
The Postal Act of 1S54 in dtie course repealed by 
Act XIV of 1866* under the terrn-^ of whkb the value 
payable and money-order systems were irtrodticed into 
Bombay in 1880, and the prepayment of parcel-postage 
in cash instead of by postage-labels was initiated in the 
following year. Inland servicc-postcards were first 
issued in Bombay in 1881-83 : the registration fee was 
also reduced from 4 amnas to 2 annas ; and in. iSSa a 

postal savings-bank was instituted. I’inaily the Act of 

1 856 was superseded by Act VI of iScjS, which supplied 
certain defects and omissions in the previous Act, 
conferred esicnded protection and powersj and provided 
for postal Insurance, the value-payable post, and thr 
itioney-Drder systetn.-* 

Moatiwhilt: rauil ct>mmuiilcaltan b&tiv^crt Europe siiiiil 

Bombay had been steadily progres-sing. In tHaj tie 
voyage vras for the first time performed by steam, ^d 
la.stcd f 13 days ; while in iSaxy a new departure was 
announced in the shape oF roles for the conveyance" cf 
overland packets in the Company's steamers via the 
Red Sea and the Isthmus of Suez. The postal charge-' 


on lellcfs conv'cyed by this route w'crei — Rs. 4 * 

letter weighing not more than one rupee, Rs- 8 for 
one weighing more than one but not mare than twr 
rupees, and Rs. la for otic weighing more than tu'i' 
but not more than three rupees. No letter exceed¬ 
ing twenty rupees In weight could be received or 
despatched.r The project for regular steam communi¬ 
cation by way of the Red Sea and Mcditerrrancaii had 
been discussed for some time, and at the end of 18-O 
W.ighorn, the pioneer of overland communication, teH 


> General AdmirUirmtion Report, 

' CjCfiend Adininisiration Report, 1856-57. 

' toiperial Oaieltcer, (odia, Vel. Ilf«> Chap. V llt- 
* Bombay Courier, jnt OctebeT. 
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London ctiii lour of exploration ard reached Bomba 

b 46 davs by way of Trieste. Alexandria, Co."*"' 

Jeddah/ Sir John Malcolm writing home m Apr^U 
«mftrks:-^ Ido hope this «team ' 

pushed through. I t w ill make 0 J""; 

things to great advantage. Though 1 caonoi tmder^ 
stand that a scheme upon the scale Mr. 

1.111 answer at present, one of a more moderate natur. 
could not fail j and I most think that 
pri« will do more In such a case than 
ever can. But should the jealousy of your Post OffiCv 
in England regarding the Mediterranean, nr the desire 
to keep the Red Sea navigation under our o^n 
control, lav a cold band upon the projects of indivi¬ 
duals, let US be supported in our efforts to "laintam 
this intercourse m an efficient manner. Lack 01 
oHicial support however was not sufficient to deter the 
ardent and active Waghorn. By 1838 I’* estabhshed 
regular monthly commonicalto.i between Bombay and 
Ertgland, the malts being carried by steamers of ih 
Indian Xavy as far as Suez, tlwnce by caravan h-' Cai v 
and Alexandria and from that point to 
Malts! and MarHelSIcs m English steAmtrs- et 
service far from perfecU during iht nionsDon ^ 
still found advisable to despatch the mails bj ^a) 
the Persian Gulf: there were conilnuid coinpimnts ^ 
deky and inelhcielicyy voiced generally t e - 

Chamber otCDmmerce^; and bj 1855 the disorg^im^L au 
Was 50 marked that Goveriiinent gladl> accep 
offer of the Peoinsiilar .ind Oriental Company tcn-^rO 
Ehe Bombay and London mails once m itiont > ^ 

CatculU , sMadras and Mediterranca u line,? - 

^ FatiUnii-r in hii Veyail^s i! 

Uiat WHKfeam 0pen«tl hutvl* Ht J veya|f<^ 

itxn^^n across the d««rl. L 

r™pi Bombay to Paru^ ocvupttftl jg nAyS^ vmcrt-qii*tr^ 

l^il^i^oilurcfl travdirHcnl ct dt5s<n ' 

de Suex A Cfcire 1 1^a vO> ^ ^ parcuunr 

ttiiisflna hatpIlAlidri^Bi ii]tiV^cv |»r des parti _ dniWtrt-'' 
ripiiinacni nne route aolrefmi plein de fADg^e* 

’ J’lr TinWH <rf jilh Sept jJ® “sfldhlw of tf** 

m iSw ToiK-n Hall 10 pretest Agiunvt the defect % 

TTUd ftervke. 

* Gidde to Bombay 1 Ed. 1900. 
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l-ittr <1857} an agitaiioii for an effcciive weekly mail 
wSLs commenced, and in .867 a new contract 
was entered into with the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company which provided for a weekly ma.^service to 
find frotn Bombay with a transit of about 26 days 
and an annual minimum subsidy of ^400,000 to he 
raised, if necessary, up to jgsoo.ooo in order to mal^e 
the net profit of the Company equal to 6 per cent ^ 
itscapitaU‘ Prom that dale Bombay has rcmaircd the 
port of arrival and departure of all the English 
which under the terms of a fresh eontriict of iSSo 
had to be conveyed between London and Bombay la 
17I days. The period of iransU wos further reduced 
to fbi'days by the contract of 1888. which substituted 
for the rail conveyance across Egypt the passage 
ihrough the Sue)! Canal, opened in 1869. Finally m 
Fehniary 189S the existing contract was signed, which 
reduces the time in transit to 13J days, the subsidy 
paid by Government tn the Company being rather 
more than ^^j^OiOoo. Between 1854 and 1869 the 
iraiis-continental route for the mall service 
the United Kingdom and India was fte Marseilles t 
towards the end of the latter year the service by l^li*' 
route was supplemented by a service via Brindisi. iTw 
latter continues to the presctii day to he the route'lW 
the Anglo-Indian mails. The system of sorting mb 
mails on board the steamers was introduced in iSfiS: 
and the mails are now landed at Bombay, ready sort 
for the chief towns and principal lines ot railway, tui 
arc despatched inland by the first mail trains lca'’"K 
after their arrival, special frains being emplajcd for ihu 

most important routes,* _ 

.At the present date there are 36 post offices in 1 * 
island, which transact all kinds of postal business 
are open from 7 a.m, to 7 p.m. 0i these 18 nre deliverj 
offices, four making deliveries a day, ten makinff 
7 deliveries, three making 4 deliveries, and one making 
2 deliveries. Seven of the offices in the Island 
combined post and telegraph offices. Th e number ^ 

1 Imperial Ca*etleer. Indin, Vol, II., Chop, VlII- 

• fiiW, 
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Ictter^boses is 337. ffiviflU tin averajre of 3 post-offices 
»nd 3oletter-boses to every 2 square miles. In 1899 
theliourlv or contiituous delivery system was introduced 
at the General Post Office, Kalbadevi and Mandvi, 
and was sobsequentty extended to Girgaum, and has 
resulted in a rise in the number of local letters from 
Kioo to t7.o» a day. Mails for Karac^hi and the 
Persian Gulf are received and despatched twice n week ; 
iiad mails for Europe are despatched not only by the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company's tine, but also at 
intervals of a month by the steamers of the Messi^eries 
Maritimes. Austrian-Lloyd, and occasionally the Rubal- 
lino. Companies. The Peninsular and Oriental, the 
British India Steam Navigation, and certttin 
Companies convey the mails for East and Sent 1 rica , 
the first named Company together with the Aostnao- 
Uoyd, Messagerks Maritimes, Riibaitino and JapaneM 
carry niailsj front Bontbay tor t c ^ 

Settlements, Australia and the Far East ; while mads 
for Mauritius are despatched pibTuticonn «in 
hy the Hritish India Company’s* boats and a >0 ircc^ 
fay ibe vessels of the Bombay-Persia Steam Kavigation 

Coinpany. ^ *■ .i-c 

Including; money orderSv the daily number o ^ 

delivered by the General Post Office and it.s 
offices in the island avWages i3t,0(»( „ nttn 

number of articles posted 313.200* o w u- ’ » 
arc for local delivery. Nearly 3,600 money 
|fr«guting In value Bs. f* 

daily issues amount to 2,300 arid arc valued .it s jgt ^ ^ 
tbi: Postal Savings-bank comprises 32^9®? ^epn 
accounis w\ih a balancis of nearly 9 ^ Uk s, an 
ibati ^00 transactions tuke place daily ^ 
mtriL The vaiue of the daily tfsile of ^siampj? - ' 

JMid of transactions with the Treasury 4 . 

Ibe purposes of accotint the General Po^ 
control of 16 subordinate (tnd branch cl ces 
'he limits of the island. The postal staff in om _ 
pruffif? a Presidency Postmaster. Deputy ' ^ . _ . . ' 
3 Asslstan: Postmasters and a Superintcfiden + ai 
i Icispeciors^ 610 Clerks, and postmen. 
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The following table shows the number of posl-office* 
iu Bombay Island and the volume of work performed by 
them at dilTcrctit periods t— 
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!r^ 

1 

I 

I I 

1 

1 

Numticr oT 

.e|ter-buxcii 

12 

^5 


36 

S4 

54 
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3*i 

ViJutf of SitBiTupfii muid in theuxa.nd» of! 



W.Sl 

tilpecK ' 


1 7i93 

11 37 

morLey'Hard.^n i^iued m ihoeir' 
■anas of rupee* 
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7^M 
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ii40.2e 

3 ^ 64 .;* 
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11 


81 , 
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p. ,, pitclceLi .. 
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r^^a 6 

3 3 *■,17 

,, yf newspapers „ p, 

. 



W.TJ 

,, ,p parceH ■■ m 

■ ■ 


93 
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The following iiible shows the number of parcels 
received and despatched by ibe General Post-Otficr, 
Bombay, stnee 1879-So 



r&79-»D. 

rBSgh90. 

1^919-1900, 


ESeaber af JP a r ceU 


l,«^S.5T5 



received frona the 
United Kinifd^m. 





N'limber of pArceU 

iBiSjj 

49.444 

J-».C9fr 

despatched la the 
Untied K.ingdafn. 



iy43t 


N amber of pA r f e 1 * 

t.jjS 

3tHo 

6>9S« 

received from alher 
r^urapcftn coanifiea. 

4.7«5 




Xumber af p a r c e U 

■>p'4J 

4t395 

dea patched la cLher 
Huit^pran countii#*- 



ti,6T5 


S^uRnbor of p^reel^ re- 

mmrn 


eeWed from 
^^^mbc^ afpareclsi des^ 

d i I 

iSz 

t.vtS 

1.14^^ 

paikdied lo EK^ pt. 
NTaciiber of p a r c el* 


49 

Mf 

3ii 

received from ^nti- 





iHir* 

Number of p are els 
dcspalched la Zan* 


43 

6SJ 

p.lj* 

zibar. 
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The following table shoi^nthe number of letter:^* parcels^ 
tXc.^ despatched Irom ludtti vm Bombay at (liferent 
decades: — 



1879-80 

iEtS 9 - 9 o 

189^11100 

1905^ 

VxiTEp ^ISPOOH. 
Xmnbcr of letters and 
pO%tcdrdft{^) -.J 

Xuinbej' of packet a and 
newspopen j*)p .„| 

.Vuqibrr of parcei^ 

VoJue of money ondera 
iiaiaed .i« ... £ 

3+143 

i8*8j3 49,444 

i 49 ri 5 * 

Jt 5 i 5 l.t 4 » j 
1*118,80^ I 

74 pM 1 
job,107 ! 

109,9819 

339 ,^ 

OtllEB CDUXTai£;S 
Xyjiibtr of parCcra sen I 
Voineof money order?! 
iiiued. 

1 .S 47 

910 

4,619 

J‘iO *4 

^.Si^ 

^-577 

8i,n 3 


The Tefeff 

In 1S49 the Court of Directors Invhcd the attention of 
the Government ofTndia to the subject of telegraph 
communication in I ndra^ and a report was called for from 
Dr. O^Shaughnessy, who had been experimenting in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta since i Sjjg, with a view to 
ascertain the most imitablc form of tcleg^raph for ibis 
eounlr>\ On the strength of a report which be submii- 
teci in 1852^ ;ind on tbe recommendation of Lord Dal^ 
baiisie+ the Court of Directors sanctioned the construe- 
hOTi of lines for electric communication from Calcutta to 
Peshawar m the extreme north, lo Bombay in ifle west* 
and Madras in the south.* This was followed by the 
appointment of Dr. Green as Assistant Superintendent 
the Electric Telegraph in Bombay. He arrived on 
Ibe tsi August 1S53 and by December of the same year 
bad laid an underground wire from his office opposite 
old Se cretariat to the EspJanadc^^ The preliminary 

arp calcfttaled on tbir wciKht4 of ihe maiTIP and Iiicludi* 
frifl Bombay from CalCMltA^ 

Kqjofi 0,1 Fjeeific Triegrftph by \\\ B. O'Shaughnwiy 

3. 

l^**"bay JlmeNC^bih ScpIOfubrr, 1853} reamrks i~" Wi’ 
the Electric Tcl^irraph Office oppOiile the ^ccrelaiHnt. 

+ tjre^n I* in chBfg* of ihc ofiiEe. Wv were shown Oter the 
afford*'4 ocular demons Ualion af tbewerlunjj of thv 
ifcii*^. ^ ^ the BycuSIa schoota ai* beinJJ 

^ l>y Dr, Green. Thev alletld for a couple of hOHn on 

. y*’ Tbe Site for the office has been judkioosly choaen 
B ifi cIdm prDaimllv to Ihr ScctVI atiat.'^ 
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£*lcct^ica 1 i op^eraIiiius up to ibis point pfovm^ sdlisfitc- 
torjs the line was by gradual additional sections jtib- 
sequently extended to Parel. The Bombay Governmeiu 
advanced Rs. 7,431 for the erection of n budding in the 
compound of the Old Secretariat us omcc and quartern, 
for the operator m charge, to whom was entrusted the 
task of supervising communication between the Secre¬ 
tariat and Government Housep FareL This was tlie 
brat electric circuit established In thetoivn of Bombay. 

Acting under instmetions from Dr. O’ShaughnebSy 
Dr. Green left Bombay on the 23rd December 1853 
with twelve trained artificersp brought from \\ arlcy 
{Englandh and commcticed the construction of a line 
from Bombay towards Calcutta, other working parties 
co-operating with him at various secEions of the dis¬ 
tance. The initial section of the first outward line from 
Bombay to Thana w-as compteied on the Bth Februaiyv 
1S54,' and by the iSth May in that year eketric com¬ 
munication ivas estabiUhed between Bombay and Cal¬ 
cutta, and the Madras section was opened as far 
Saturn. The comptcled sections however were nel 
opened for public use until the 37th November, 
in response to Dr. Green's statement that ^^numclfCitJ^' 
experiments must be mHAdc and various errors must N 
corrected before we can Aertturc on an official deefara- 
tiou that the line is open.** The two tines were how¬ 
ever utilkcd for the transmission of State and service 
messages of an urgent character. At the outset 
considerable inccmvenietice was caused to the public 
by the fact that the signalling establishment 
inexperienced and imperfectly organi:fed : but this was 
gradually obviated and a more suitable set of rtil*:^ 
regarding fees and the repetition of messages was 
Introduced.* Bombay was put into direct communica¬ 
tion with Madras in 1^35. 


1 Lclttfr in the Pebfic tteparlmcnt Id Ceurl* November * 051 - 
3 Annual Report oF Hombay Chamber of Commerce* f 054 '^^ 
The nile^ for tmTiimiasiais of U-legrAma flr'ere t. 

Govcmor-Generid itt Council an 51 h January iSs| ^d moUme _ 
the Pre-iidenl In CdurCiI On the 4(ll May 1855. The 
m»sagei wa* as fotEowi for an unit diitance of 40* 
less 









in i®S 5 " 5 ^ Bombay Government submitted a 
stioiig recommendation in favour of establishing tele¬ 
graphic communkatton between Bombay and iCsirachi 
and the larger towns of Gujarat' ; and in the foilowlng 
year arrangements for partially supplyinfj ihe ivant 
were set on foot with the assislance of the Bombay, 
Baroda k Central India Railway Company, - By 
the telegraph static ns in the Presidency worked from the 
Bombay office were Poona, Satani, Kolhapur, Helgaura, 
Dhnrwar, Nasik and Malegaon. A third wire connected 
Bombay with Surat« whence ti was extended to Broach, 
Barodaand Ahmcdabad, By further additions the line 
from Ahmedabad was linked with Karachi i a branch line 
from Poona established communication wsth Ahmadna- 
gar r and Belgium was linked to Goa, and Madras to 
Point de Galle^ The mcreasc of work engendered by 
these extensions obliged the department to vacate the 
building in the compeuud of the Old Secretariat and to 
tent and equip a p rl va tc bii i Idlng i n A polio si rcet. This, 

liowever, did not prove wholly suitablet s^nd to suit the 
convenience of the local public^ particularly the njercaiitile 
^omniunity, the ofhcc was traiisferred in 1B59 to a i^pa- 
^ous building in Tamarind lancp two other local offices 
mg opened in tin* messroom of I he Town Barracks and 
jd Lower Colaba,^ Both the latter were apparently eslub- 
tshed for the convenience of the Military Departmeoh- 
By JB59 Bom bay was linked with other parts of India 
yfour main lines* The first connected the Bombay 
With Malabnr Point, Parcl and Matheran and was 


PfO>n I Eo 16 wards R^r i-O-C 
From 17 to J4 Ra* j^B-o 

From 35 to 3J Rs. 

p b>atH 33 lo ol? p, R^p 

eaeeiMjing 40a mUpii |be charge was double Ehe 
Iripk ihe above rates nnii iO OU. (SoaibAV 

AlmBrack, ) 

" AdnitnisLra.tiOn ReporL, 1855-^. 

* 13^5-, 

« Calendar sijd AlmUnacki, r8s3 and 

Office under Flacea and Ob^cts of tntercst 

Barracks w ere situat ed in I he |?feoi!ift< of Hi e 
'^'^'Purland Supply Stores 
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almost exclusively by the Governor of 
ant! his staff: the second connected Bombay «.th 
Madras including in its circuit Poona, with a branch to 
Dapuri.' Salara with a branch to Mahabaleshwaj 
lilapU Bo 1 s.>in,wUh « br^.ch wi., ,0 S^* 
and Vingurla, Dhartvar and Gailag: the ^ 

linked Bombay and Agra with branch oflices at Thana, 
Nasik, Malegon, Dholia and Sirpur; and the font 

noe between Bombay and Karachi allowed toleg^J- 
communication with Thana, ^ 7,^1 

Kaira, Ahmadabad, Deesa, Nagar tarkar. 

Hyderabad tSind).= In i860 a new line of commumcatn 
with Calcutta was opened irtir Indore, Agra an^ 7 h«d 

..distance of 1.600 miles. Mail messages were despatch.d 

from Bombay to Agra, a distance of Soo miles 10 3 
minutes. The total number of messages disposed o 
the Bombay Circle for the year 1859^ was 43 *^- ■ 

The year 1861 was a remarkable one in the annals of 
ihe Bombay Telegraph Department, by reason ot ^ 
incident which, affecting as it did the d.sciplme of tl« 
office and public confidence, severely exercised the mmtb 
of the mercantile commiinity. Two operators, 
and Allen, were induced by a group of merchants, 
bad bribed them, 10 publish a telegram on the noj 
board Of the Electric Telegraph Office, over the siguatv^ 
of one O'Brien, purporting to be the latest eommerc 

intelligence regarding opium from China. .As » J 

sever..1 speculators immediately entered mto heavy 
actions and incurred great losses, while the pro 
reaped by the instigators of the fraud were 
The local pre.ss took up the matter and 
at least 35 telegrams from Galle had been falsi * a _ 
the same date, and that advices about Opium 
had been surreptitiously drawn from the wires w 1 
transmission, by cutting the line on the 7' 

Satara, and reading the messages off upon a nmstrw ^ 

I Uauur't ased to be the numsoon rcaiJence o( the Rm enter 
Lady F^klaind“s ChoW-ChaW. 1- 

J Bombay Atirtanacb, 1859- ^ 

^ Marlin's Ff Otf f mS Pre^wil State of British n 1 * 

pa^es 344^6+ 
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taken ^pai Tcir that purpose-' The intelligence 

Oius obtaineti was quickly telegraphed to Bombay by the 
faitw&%^“wire^» A public Tncetiog was there fore held in 
the rooms of the Cbamber of Conimerce ort the Stb 
February, nt which resolutions were adopted for irnns* 
mission to the Supreme Governnicfitt and as a result the 
two signallers were charged before Mr. W. Cmw-ford at 
the Fort Police Court with wilfully cutting ihe telegraph 
wire^i and after enquiry were committed to the Criminal 
Sessions .5 The disclosures at the trial cast an iififavour¬ 
able tight upoiii the discipline of the oflice, and being fol¬ 
lowed in starch lS6i by a ptibKc complaint that no steps 
were taken by the authorities for the proper presenifltion 
Or disposal of original messages* led to a thorough 
revision of ihe internal Avorking of the departmenL i 
On the 15th May JS64 Bombay was put In com mu mca- 
lion with Europe via Turkey'^ and the cable route from 
Bombay via Aden and Suest w as opened in the spring of 
iF“(X The original lari IF was 5 or Rs« 50 for messages 
of 20 Words between India and tho United Kingdomt 
which wa.s reduced in to 17^- Hs- aS-B-o 

for 20 words. In 1871 this tariff was raised to ;£‘4| or 
Rs. 45 for 20 words and in 1875 a w^ord rate was 
established at francs 5'50 via Suez or Teheran and a 
francs 5 Turkey. In 1885 the rates were reduced to 
francs 5 and 4"50 respectively. From 1st Mareh 1902 
the rates vm TcheniH and Suez were reduced to francs 
j'25 or Up twf. per word and from the ist January i 9 t >3 
*lie charge via Turkey w^as reduced to jrf. ^ word.* 
In 1^1-S2 the charge for inland telegTaphs had been 
lowered, but the value of this reduction to the city w'US 
somewhat negatived by the establishment of the telephone 
which, by the year 1881-84, connected most of the 


^ Bembjiy Times md Stftndiird, aad 

* Ibia. oth, iil1i,arvd isth, 1861. BoUi aeCUMd wm 

Ixicd by Ihe Sapi'eine Ceurt Bad HCnieficcd by Sir Mall lie w Saa^sc 
larigortMin imprlflenment ter lUTOOtilh^, 

■ iKd, March Jnd, 1^1. Baskels KIS of SeS«sT*ma were lying 
Iftihc rampoand efibe Celaba 

‘ TeEegfApb *nd Travel. Artoual Teleg™ph 

►^•poTtp iS-ri-yj. 

* FltuiflclaJ and Commercial Statbuicft of Bn^h tndiftp 
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princlpiil offices in the city And was worked by the 
Government Tclegrsph Departmeiit,' 

In tSSo a fcduclton in the traffic rates and the intro- 
ducticn oF the deferred class of telegram stimulated the 
commercial requirements of Ihc city so greatly that 
local offices were opened for the benefit of native mer¬ 
chants in Ma-vjid and around Pa id horn. The dealers in 

opium, grain, gold and precious stones made such good 
use of ibeac new offices that similar relief w'as accorded 
to the merchants at the Cotton Green in Colaba, who had 
previously been obliged to send all messages from the 
Fort. A further measure for the public benefit was the 
combined office system, witcreby in some Post Office 
telegraph and postal work was conjointly perfonred. 
At present (i^og) there are 8 departmental and 6 combined 
offices in communication with the central office, ami 
every busy portion of the city is witbiti a mile, or a 
little more, of a telegraph office, whence in extreme 
cases a message can be despatched to any part of India 
or abroad at any liour oT thc^ day or night* Ttie total 
number of line* radiating from Bombay to dilfereini 
cities of India is 73, of which ti wires represent the 
local circuits of the office in the city- The total number 
of operators, clerks, etc,, employed in the central office 
is about 40Q, excluding 11 non-dcpartmenial and >9 
military telegraphists. Out of these, ag are telegraph 
•iLBstcr^ engaged in vnriotis duUcs entirely conned 
with the traffic, four of whom are testing telegraph 
charged with the cofitintious. scrutiny of li'^ 
working of the 73 circuit and tfiCir respective 
rrtenta. The conduct and supervision of the Meteorologn-a 
and Signal OfBccs and their general administration are 
in the hands of the Superintendent aided by A Suh- 
Asslstant Supctirttendeiil and a jslafF of ao clerks- 
Tk* supervision ttnd control of all the loijal O 0 ic*s an 

^[] ihe wires emanating-from the Bombay Central 
lie with the Superintendent of the Bcnnbay Divisionp m the 
area comprised within the of Bombay to Hydcraba 

in the south and of Bombay to Dc ola]i m the east. ^ 

I Admini^tfAtlon of Bombay Fmidencyi iSSl-Bl 

tSSiSy 
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The City offices in the Bombay Siit>Division comprise 
SdepartmenUt officesp 6 postal combined oHiceSp and j 
lemporary offices at tlie Batlaird Pier and the Racecourse^ 
which arc opened when rec|uired. In ihe adminifitration 
of the sub-offices of Bombay, the Soperintendcot is assist¬ 
ed by an Assist ant Supermlcndeiit, who is in chari^e of 
ihc Bombay Sub-DM siom His terrilorial a dm ini strati on 
extends to all the departmental and the combined offices 
comprised in the area from Bombay to Deoiali on one 
sidfip and from Bombay to Knpoli on the other. The total 
mileage of wire under the direct control of the Bombay 
Sub-Division IS 7t6oo miles One Sub-Assistant Super¬ 
intendent is usually attached to the Sub-Divisioa. 
During the year 1907 the iieriiU wires between Bombay 
and Dadar w*ere carried underground. This measure 
Was deemed expedient in ordc to relieve the existing 
poles of the enormous w^clght of as many as 60 wires, 
to reduce^ contach^i Interniplions etc., and to partly 
obviate the displacement of the poles, from time to timen 
to make room for the extension and erection of the blocks 
and houses of the B+ B. C. 1 . Raihvay Company* 

The subjoined table gives statistics for Bombay City 
and tsland in igoj-oSl-— 


Tirie£"riipA /i*r Crfy 


X«M of Offi 4 :e. 

Dxti! ef 
Opening. 

!aenl* 

l^cceivoUi. 

Traiisic. 1 

TocaI 

i Rei'ennCi 

Bcwtuy Centrid I 


' t 


J. 634 i 4 >J, 

+ 1 + 


Ra. 

QfEii:ep,, ‘ 
JiCUmtPiff 

1 - 1 1 - 1 

* 5 - 4-1903 

12 -l 2 -t 90 J 

936.651 

1611713 

44 

i ,6 j 0.145 

430 

16 , 6^1 

15 , 46 , 0 ® 


8 -^ 10 - ] §70 

10 p 315 

: a 7 # 5^4 

43 



Ctliwfopst MiM:. 

11 

5«475 

1 4 .S 44 

1 



Ui)^J 5 

... 

grillage BulH- i 

1 - 5 - 189.1 

jr.ST^i 

m 

1 

... 

i 73 . 1*4 

1 

34 r 3 l!* 

i 




1 t.j 44 


9 . 9 SO 

4*-*49 

If-' h 

S^j '4 . 

:: 

5 *«C 3 Uree J 1 
J>rdM 

t- 2 -i 838 

l-^tRSb 

1 ^ 

[^ 1-1901 

lSt 6 S 6 
; 390 . 5 % 

, 4.415 

47 * 

I i 77 piJ 9 

b .777 

ri r 

■685 

ia,oj^ 

9-^5 

7 t 4 »* 

*, 14 } 

1 bHIh I 

1 

M 1 

Ir44i 

4 Jp 947 

t 9 i, 37 i 

■ 6.419 

a.oo 7 

1 ^ 04 , 018 ^ 

1 

iOpJ 44 i 

3 'J.I *4 

-* 1 

N,d 5 c 1 

jj. 4*9 

r. 44 ' 4 '** 

it-f 

1 * 3 *' 

1 . 3593 * 

4 t 3 »* 

1 * 43 ® 

i, 1 «i 
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The Tele 


Tho tjcseral gro« th of telegraph work 
tKc fact that whereas in .9™ there ^xre 13 of&c<is M 
H«rt *tched 19a and received 6^6,413 messages, m 
.OoS there were’17 which despatched 

r^ved .,790.699 messages. Besides these, over 56,^ 
messages arc sent from railway stations, about t 4 .o«> 
™oTfhe stations of the B. D. & C, L R^^way and 
4,,ooo from the stations on the G. I. P. 
the latter case, the largest number .s ^ 

Terminus Bycnlla 

a„d In the former from Gram Road 

(1,1 ts) and Charni Road (1,057)- These fibres do noi 

include Service messages. IWbav 

The history of telepbone*commun.cation m ■ 

dates from the year .880^81. In Nmcmber iBto the 
Government of India informed the Bombay Chain^r 
of Commerce that they were considering the quest on 
of introducing the telephone Into India as part of 1 ^ 
machinery of the Telegraph Department oad ask^ 
for an expression of the views of the Chamber on 
the subject; to which the Chamber of Commereo rep «d 
that in their opinion the inlrodnetion of this contem^tt 
should he left to private enterprise. In nccordaticc ^ 
this view the Government of India accorded perm,s*.w 

to the Oriental Telephone Company m 1881 to p 4 a? 
telephone wires throughout the city, 

hold good for a term of ten years. This Company d.d 
:,t hLever last long t for in .88a the Bomb^ Te - 
phone Company, established with 
L Indian Companies' Act. was formed w.ih ^ 
capital of 9-6 *<» acquire from the Oriental _ 

ohoM Companv all the telephone exchanges and 

fX»b=„L-K.,,.chi. ,oe..h.r .Ht. 

rights granted to them by the Government of nd^ 
By the 30th June 18S3 the new Company had 
144 telephone stations m the city, an mns 
public offices had been placed in commun, cation 

one anolhers y 

Prior to the year 1904 tbe Company, whicb _ 
license from the Telegraph Department, bad earned 
iU work through six exchanges In various par 
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island : but by that (laEfi the numbtr of lines had so 
largely increased and the system was in such need of 
reorganization that the Company decided to erect a 
building of its own containing a large central exchange 
Bad offices and to transfer all the lines then working In 
ihe outlying exchanges to the central exchange by 
means of underground cables. Hence were erected on 
Hornby road the new Telephone Buildings which were 
opened in 1906, the nndergroend cable scheme being 
commenced in 1905. .\t the present date ftgoS) the 

Company niaifitains 1,914 telephone stations and aao 
private line installations.' 


Provided a line presents no special difficulty ot con- 
stniclion and is not of undue lengthy ihe following 
tbaiges are nrHds by ibc Bombay TelepHone Company 
for exchange conneclions : — 

Far Mitt. ... ... Rs. per 

Ordinary connection ... Rn. Jooper mnum. 

Private RCflidenCfA *'■ .+* K4. | jo P<fr an-pum. 


The carlv rcfcreoces to Bombay ship ping ure not very 
numerous. ^ David Davies, at the date when he 
rhe island in company wkh the Diiith (1613)- onn 
"two new frif^ates not yet from the stocks ^ 

ended ", and about twelve years later the Hnfilis a 
pinnaces built for them at Basse in under a convention 
^^gncd by themselves and the Portuguese. ^ a ler 
the tratiijfer of the island to the Ea-‘«t India Company 
orders were de<;patchcd from England that an arme 
vesselof iSo tons should always be staiiom^d m the 
harbour for defence purposes^ and one Warwick eit was 
sent out to Bombay to supervise the Company s s ip- 
tmitding. Some of the ships built durmiT the early penod 
of British rule In Bombay were of great si/c. Hamilton, 
for example, was at one time in comma^nd of as esse 
lhai drew 30 feet of water, and several native 
owrted fleets of fine ships varying from 
lons.s But ship-building in Bombay never develop^^ 


'Tlie Company «Jao maSulairH a 
Karachi and AhniadabAd I the e^ there voryinjf^ 
to the djaUin^ of Hi* Jilatioo ffom the excliinK^- 

* Bombay Gnrrilcer, VoL Xlfl^ Part IT, 4®®“ 


N'xviffhlkip- 

Skifipinj^ 
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inta a fine art until 1735 Lavji Nasaraanji 

VVadia was brought down from Surat and hidden to open 
a trade in teak with the BhUs and other wild tribes 
of the inland forests. ‘ By i 7 S 0 the shipping at Bombay 
comprised “ beautifully Titodelkd English-built galleys, 
carrying i8 to so ROfs. provided with oars and 
specially useful In a calm ", a few grabs modelled after 
Angritt’s grabs “ with prows best suited for carrying 
chase guns " and '‘a competent number of galhaU or 
row-boats.” Large European ships were also occasion- 
flllv stationed in the harbour.^ Forbes speaking of the 
shipping in 1766-1770 remarked the eKeellenceoflhe ships 
of the line, the grabs and the galivats to be seen m 
Bombay ;i while Parsons in 1775 laid down I hat the ships 
built at Bombay were as strong, as handsome and a 
well-finished as ships built in any port of Europe- “ The 
timber nod plank of which they are built so far e>:cceds 
any in Europe for durability, that it is usual for ships 
to last fifty or sixty years. As a proof of this 1 am 
informed that the ship called the Bomitay Grab (the 
second in siie belonging to the Company's martnel 
has been built more than sixty years and is now a good 
and strong ship. The Company's marine on the Bom^j 
establishment are more than 10 In number, (he largest 
of which Is the Rptffnffe mounting iS guns, so of which 
are twelve-pounders, The second is the Bofttboy f 7 naS. 
The remainder are From 16 to S guns, and as there are 
several little piratical States both on the north as well 
HS on the South coast of Boinbay coasting trade 
could not be carried on in safety without being convoyed 
by such vessels belonging to the Company, it is usual 
to see 60 or 80 coasting vessels sail between Surat 
and Bombay convoyed by one or two of these vessels, 
The largest ship ever built in Bombay was the Cang^ff 


t Bombay ship-hnltding closely fe^owed the L’d 

building, for a deseriiuioti of wh.ch ace ^■«>*** [j,. 

Bombay GMCtteer, xSVI, Part h, pp. 30, S 3 ""d 3 * "" 

‘^ra^ay Caielteer, Voi. XI!L Part tt , p. 

• Oriental Motnuir* (■ 151-154-,, „ eo* and 

‘ Bombay OuettMr, Vol, XHI. Fart 'h, pp- S^’ fg 

pp. SI I, SIT Jwd 518. RenneiraSIcmeirOn map of India. 1. 

pp,. ilk), iSiHb 
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& rrkMtc pierced to carry 92 

Olher large mea^f-war there were launched «ne of 
74 girns, two of 3S *8. 

i«fo of ro gurs. Vor the purposes of comniBrce there 
were built up to i8i6 nine ships of loM tons, five of a«. 

of 700 and five of 600 tons besides thirty-five smaller 
vessels. The first boat made of Jrou was the steam 
vesusi! - Planet '' m^de in iH4o- The first steamer budt 
at Bombny was the '■ Hugh l.tndsay “■ (^t ■ tons) comple¬ 
ted in 1839. No more were built for eleven years. In 

1840 five steam vessels were built. 

The following statement shows the number of s ips 
built at Bombay between 1736 and ‘ 8 .i 7 = 


lit ten 

mdkTii;’ 

Numi»er 

or 

shkpp 
buklt* 1 

In ten ' 
yenrs 
•cndiTkii' 

1 

^^UTnber 

ot 

Ahkp4 

built > 

til. ten 
years 
ending 

i Number 

Of 

lHiilt+ 

1745 

iTSS 

1775 

J7»5 

7 

17 

*4 

*795 

iteS 

I 

1845 

7i 

J4 

33 

i9St 
la IBs* 

.. 11*37 

35 

f 

J 


It appears from the records 01 stuppi B • _ 

Bombay between the years 1340^to i860 i 

single steamship was employed m the 1 k-iRiF 

b.,L .1.= .Hc, .f . 1 .. 

ipp^riMitly carried on hy meaTifv of s P 

country craft. The sailing-vessels arnved 

Britain, the Cape of Good coast of 

Aden. France, America. Manilla, China. f 
Japan, the Arabian Gulf, Penang and 
the native craft came from the African ' ^„i_i,ar 
andPersian Gulfs, Cutch.Goa, Dnman. 

Kannra, the Konkan. Gujarat. Makran and Aden. Tbf 

' — — “ ^ ii^ Rrat 13 fl- 

distinct ofliciiil proposition for ^ 5 ;^ fl'rtd ifi 

o'kcvtuin belwEcn FoiftbUiS' and En^lmnd w luiniiHiAIT 

1836 be ncnew^ri hU proposmli. p* l,„tH made 

on ihe ?he - H«Kh Llnds|y^ decide'^d -pon 

^vm ¥oTEi.ee.-4 to Sur* befere 

U 927 \ TbE: IndkSiil Nmvy ciirtduCtcd the mli p- 
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absence of steamers amcflg: the merchant ships prior lo 

iSsa-S+is^^u^t^dforbythefact that nnl.t the yey 

,4s To companies had b«n formed to conduct the trade 
ofthis country by means of steam vessels. Capitalist 
were loath to embark their money in such ventures, while 
,he East India Company were averse to the idea of 
throwing open the trade which they earned on by means 
of their own steamships to private enterprise. As mom* 
over the distances between the coallog-staiions on the 
Cape of Good Hope route were so great that stcam-vcssels 
were forced to carry (uel almost to the exclusion of cargo, 
sailing vessels reigned supreme on that route, *’ Steam¬ 
ships to India by the Cape of Good Hope, ' ’^roU* ^ 
Lindiiav in 1876. ‘"ha%-e proved an unprofilable uadcrt 4 ii- 
ing. From the time that the trade of India was thrown 
open sailing ships to that country as well as to Aoslr;dw 
have been the chief means of transport and these carried 
until as late as 1S75 proportion of th* 

goods traflfic.'" Among the earliest mercantile stcamcw 
on the Eastern Seas were those of the Fcninsular mul 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company i and for some ye^s 
they held n practical monopoly of the passenger traffic and 
of the mere valuable portion of the goods traffic. iTwy 

established regular communication with Bombay in 1854. 

being forced at the outset to send every ton of coal re¬ 
quired for their steamers between Sue* and Bombay m 
sailing-vessels round the Cape of Good Hope- TTt* 
Messageries Maritimes Company followed them in tUbt 
for the conveyance el the French mails to India, while 
the Austrian Idoyd Company of Trieste and the Rubattino 
Company of Genoa entered into competition after the 
opening of the Suez Cannl. Each of these two companies 
was supported by its own government and undertook w 
run a fortnightly line to Bombay during the period Jane- 
ary-Aprit, and a monthfy service during the remaindef <»f 
the year. Thus although between 1S3J and iSsyw^'^chant 
steamers were employed in the trade of this country 
number was comparatively small; and no rapid develoj^ 
ment in steam communication actually took place 
aflei' the opening of the Sue* Canal in 186^. 
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Even after the Sue* Canal wiis opened the rates of 
ffwgiit were so high that the overland route was utilized 
(ffliv to a limited ejtteot and for the most expensive 
elates of goods, and ordinary targo was earned as 
before in sailing-ships vui the Cape route.' In J^S 
Messrs. George Smith and Sons started a monthly line 
of sailing ships to Itombay, and sixteen of these vessels 
reached Bombay the Cape In i87«.^ Another notable 
class of vessels were the sailing clippers, engaged 
ica-trade and opium-traffic, which ere mainly ow ned by 
English merchants of Hongkong. Later however this 
class of vessel yielded place to fast steamers owned by 
English and native merchants, one of the finest of these 
vessels being iheyeAw Bn'gAfi owned b> .i Parsi rm, 
which made her first voyage from Gravesend to U^tibay 
the Cape in 58 days in i862.> The rate of freight for 
opium by steamer was Rs. 28 per chest while by cltpper 
it was Rs. 5, and by fast clipper Rs. 10 to Rs. j6v n 
the coasting-trade however the steamers ol^ t om a 
Steam Navigation Company bad been rimning smee i»47 
and those of the British India Steam .Navigation Company 
commenced running ten years later. The former 
inlo a contract with Government m 1S35 for t te convey 
anee of mails between Bombay and Karacbi or a 
of three.years, employing on ibis service a ^tsse ca 

the riWorw ;r and this arrangement apparently contmucfl 

until iSba when the British India Stcuni ' 

Company undertook to run a forlnighlly mai^ service 
tw«n Bombay and Karachi, The ferry-lmc bet«'cvn 

Bombay, Ursa and Nagothna ^ h-iv 

early seventies when Air. Shepherd joined t e om 
Steam Navigation Company.'' __ 

‘ F. and O. Com.pa«y*« pocket-book, 1889, pp* 4^> 4 c 
’ Merchaiu Shipping Vol, Hu PP* 

’ Lindsay’s Merchant Slilpf^ng. \ oL 1\ , ( 876 , [s 45S 
' Second Report of Scleet Commit Ice on Steam Ceouuuiiicat H, 
Whh India, 1851, pp. lit, 453. 

^ SecretofiiLt RcizapNld (G. Di)p 

^ Prior to IhlB dmeferneB jUfanp 

1816 paj!kw.g^. boRlB plied Bo 

iftd *Thev were reot-fd mnd hrld by 
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In 1856*57 the mercantile comniunity of Bombay 
ciifT tri-d tnud) inconvenience and c?jpetiso iti consequence 
of the insufficiency nf cargo boats in the port. The 
daily rate for cargo boats rose from Rs. ai to Ks. ao 
and a common baggage boat which formerly charp 
about Rs. 10 for a journey from Bombay to Nagothna 
was often not obtainable for Rs. 40* This scarcity of 
boats resulted partly from the fact that the Commissariat 
Department had engaged a very large mimbcr in 
connection with the Persian Expedition, and part^ 

because the number of square-rigged vessels thnr entered 

the port in that year was greatly in excess of the normal 
number. Similar inconvenience was cxpcnenced la 
1859-60 in consequence of vexatious restrictions beti« 
placed by the Master Attendant upon the licence allowed 
to cargo boats to hang astern of ships loading or dis¬ 
charging, The native owners of the cargo boats struck 
work in a body, and declined to do business until the 
obnoxious regulations were rescinded, w'itK the result 
that irade was interrupted for several days. Eventually, 
ttl the instance of Governmeat, the harbour authorises 
consented to act upon the suggestions of a Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the strike was brougitt to 
asi end.' 

Twa stiitemunis showing' the number of vessel^ 
(saiUni^l which entered and cleared Lhe port of 
between iSoi and tS$o-Si und the number of sailing 
vesi^iels and steamers which eoiered nod cleiircci I lie port 
between 1851-53 and 1906-07 are given at the end of the 
chapter, 

^ i- Up to the veiir iSjo the Indian m^iils for Englftn 

2t{fam iVu- -r ^ ^ LI L tiirAmfi 

fi/^d 1 1 o A vrere conveyed in jileaniers plying montlily dciwc 

Sointi^y Suez and thence by Goveriiirtent steamers 
from AleJiandrill to Gibrattar where thej' the 

steamers of the Peninsular Company which landed them 
in England. In 1839 the British Go%'emment bad 


the neVcfiuc m Government J^Thnna 

KAranja and Uran pAssAge, Ka, 1.775: Mftndvap J 

FUvjLni Ami Alibag. Rft- 4^000. There wm aIs* 

Mahim PTiUef the eonlro] ef the A*kAPSttml: Collector, MAhiifl ^ 
utiu:se^ whkh COM Rs, 75 nnnaAlly In mamlcnHueep 
1 Reporl cf Chamber of Cnmiiiercei p. JCn- 
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entered a contract .ith the French for CArri.^ 

(,fthclndisn mails through France^ M arse.Iks. and 
^admiralty packet was engaged between 
and MfJta. These malls together with the mail from 
Gibraltar brought by the Peninsular 
«irried to Alexandria by another of Her Majesty s ships 
end fiaallv from Suea to Bombay by a steamer of th. 
East India Company This arrangement however d d 
network satisfactorily and Government we« forced o 
taler into a contract with the Peninsular Company 
carry mails from England to Aleitandrm- The C^mpan^ 
thereupon despatched two vessels 
Alexandria, mb., the Orirniof r.600tons and 
of 1.540tons, thus combining the two mails and establish 
irtg the Peninsular and Oriental Company, Tho annual 
iitbsidv pa-id bv Gov^efttmcrtt was ^ ^ 

the steamers ohhe India Compi^' pSyiT'if 

Bombay and Suez were cimti. as nn salt able as the cld 
admiralty steamers running betweeri ^ exan ^ 
England, nntl ll^e P. O* Cnmpan>. bell ca mg ^ tU^ir 
tralEc Df the Jndian service would materia J a „ 
Medkerruncan bnci applied for and pbtaiiie m ^ 
charter of incorporation for establishing steam com- 
munieatlon with India. The charter 
cendiijan that the Company should esta is s 
cornmuntemtan with ladia within 1^ 

dale, .Accordingly the Company constructe 
the f!indtti/an and the BftiliHft i * three 

the Pmunor, from another Company, _®*® 
vessels were about t.Soo tons each and o 530 ' ’ 

Directors of the East India Company were . 

feluctsnt to allow “ interlopers ’* and irars. 

before the Bombay branch of the service a ec 
ferred to the P, St O. S. K. Company- 
In iftii, after much pressure had been ^ 

bear upon it, the East India Company consen 
tcnlrict with the P. & O. S, N- Company nr ** _ ^ 

between Calcutta, Suca, Madras and Cey 
i4th September .843 the Hindut/an ^ ^ 

Southampion to open this ,’”/* ** nnm* 

»^bs!dy of . 5,000 a year. The service between Bom 
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h^y and Sul'z howevii!r remained in the hands at the 
Court of Directoz]i until ]£54. Meanwhile a contract ^ 

was made w^ilfi the P. & O. Compaiij for a monthl)' I 

service Prom Ceylon to Penang', Singapore and Hong» * 
kong for an annual subsidy of 45,000 ; and it ver^^ soon , 
became apparent ihat^ whereas the P. & O. Compan}' | 
carried the mails to Cliina at the average rate of 
shillings a mile, the inferior vessel-^ of the East India 
Company employed between Bombay and Sucsc cost more 
than 30 shillings £k mile- The pubiic therefore demand* 
ed that this branch of the service should be transferred 
to a competent company, and at lengthy after the Bombin' 
mails had on one occasion been lest at a contract 
was made with the pp St O. Compaiiy in 1854 ior the 
conveyance of mails betw^een Suez and Bombay for an i 
annual subsidy of ^00. In the year previous (1E53) \ 

the Pp Si O. Compnny had entered into a fresh contract « 
with Government whereby they undertook to convty | 
the mails tw'ice eneb way in every month between * 
England and Alexandria and twice a month between j 

Suez, Calcutta and Elongkong, vihile the mails between < 

Singapore and Sydney were to be carried once each way * 

every alternate month. The speed required for vessels ow \ 

the main line was 13 knots an hour and for others ie| ( 

knots without the aid of sails. If the Company failed . 

to put out vessels from Southampton, Alexandria, Suei^ 
Calcutta, Mongkong and Sydney they had to foHeU ■; 
j^5oo In each case. The outbreak of the Crimean wTir 
and the consequent demands on the Company for the 
conveyance of troops obliged them at the close of r^?S4 
to discontinue the branch service to Aiis^traiia and 10 
reduce the Bombay and China service to a monihly « 
instead of a fortnightly line. But the outbreak of the 
mutiny in 1S57 emphasized the need of better commvni^ 
cation between England an d India^ and in November of 
that year arrangements Were made under the contract of 
1854 to extend the line between Bombay and Aden to 
Suez and to establish in connection with it a fortnight!) 
service bet ween Marseilles and Malta. The arrival of 
the Bombay mails was made to alternate w'ith the arrival 
of the Calcutta rnaib instead of being i^ynchronous a* 
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before. St? its to ensure weekly communkiilino which i?fis 
since been mainlained.* At present the P. & O, Com* 
psmy'^s fleet consists of 6i steamers of 4 t 3 i 9 S 5 
md 443,000 H. P, in the aggregate* md 2^ steimi tenders 
Eifid tugs. 

The Messagerics Maritimes Company is wholly main- 
mlntd by grants from the French Government. The 
Company first contracted m 185^ esrry the French 
mails to Italy and Egypt and In 1S61 obtained from the 
French Govcrfiment n further contract for the convey¬ 
ance of the French mails to India and Chinn. At this 
date their fleet consisted of 54 ships of H^OpSy5 tons and 
35,240 H. P. By iSyi the tonnage of the fleet had in* 
creased to 175^000 exclusive of sailing ships. Mnsl 
efthetr vessels at that date were built in England, hul 
they now have large establishmenis cf their own where 
they construct screw stcamefi^ of iroUp closely resemb¬ 
ling those of the P, ^ O. S. N. Company. The ships 
of the Company visit all the chief ports of ihe Medi¬ 
terranean, the Black Sea* and the ports of india, Chinifcp 
jApan, JavAt Algeria and BraKil, Out of their total fleet 
of ^7 Steamers, are employed on the India, China and 
Japan lines. 

The chief lines besides the F+ ^ Mc^sa 

geries Kfuricimes which send passenger steamei^ to Bom¬ 
bay are the Hall, Chy, Anchor* Austrian Cloyd^s. Florio- 
Rubnttino and Nippon Vu.^hen Kaisha lines. The ast 
named line maintain^s a todays* service between Bom a) 

and Japan* . . 

A statement showing the number of steamers o e 

^veral Steam Navigation Companies arrivea^at 

And departed from the Port of Bombay in 190/ ^ 
given at the end of the chapter- 

The most important commercial maritime ci. mp ^ 
««gag«d in the coasting trade of India is the f'tis 
India S. N, Co, (Ltd,), which coimnenccd business nngi ■ 
*lly in i8j 7 under the title of the Calcoiia an urma 
S, N. Company with a line of steamers ^ 

£gtta, Akyab* Rangoon and Moulmein- n 8_ __ 

* lindB^y's at«TCharit Shippinis {187*^ Vdl* ft*. P* & O, 

P*^el Bftfik or 10S9. 
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Company chanycd its name to its present <Jcsi|?natioii. 
its operations having been extended lo the Coast ol 
India and Persia so as to allow of a continuous coasting 
service between Singapore on the one hand and 
Zanzibar on the other. The Company had its ongin 
in an advertisen^nt by the Ka^t India Company m 
1855 for the conveyance of mails between Calcutta 
and Burma which service had hitherto been performed 
by their own vessels, the Enhrprife being the first. 
Mr. Mackinnon, the managing director, and h^s paru 
ners undertooh the contract and despatched the B^fte 
and Cape aj Gmd fhpe^ These vessels arrived in Imha 
bv the Cape of Good Hope sind were engaged for the 
irnnsport of troops at the outbreafe of the Mutiny. 
One of their vessels, the Calcutta of 000 totis, was 
wrecked off the coast ol Wicklow, while the tapey 
Good Hope was sunk in the Hooghly through a colUsicn 
with one of the P. & O. Co.’s steamers. Other vessels 
lost by the Company were the Burma wrecked on the 
Madras Coast, Buisorah on her voyage to India, CffriHfa 
stranded at Muscat, Persia foundered between Rangeen 
and Calcutta. New vessels however were built aad in 
1863 a fresh contract was made with the Goveramcnl 
of India including conditions for the conveyance oi 
troops and stores us well as for the conveyance of mails 
every fortnight betiveen Calcutta, Akyab. Rangoon and 
Moulmein and also every month We the tvvo latter pods 
to Singapore i and for a similar service to Chittagong an 
Akyab, another to the Andam.an Islands, a fortnightly 
isorvice between Bombay and Karachi and another 
between Madras and Rangoon once every month anu 
another to ports in the Persian Gulf every six weeks. 

The opening of the Suez Canal in iS 6 g lent fre* 
vigour to the Company and their steamer fudta was^ 
the first that proceeded to London with a cargo 
Indian produce through the new maritime highway- 
In 1S73 the Company entered into still more exteir * 
arrangements with the Government of India by doub mg 
some of Iheir existing lines. In 1871 the Directors 
agreed with the Home Government to orgamae a m» 
between Aden and The Comps^f*} 
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Unti also aloofi; the coast of Africa* Arabian shore of the 
Rctl Sea, coast of Persia and by way of Baliichistaa 
alonp the western shore of India ns far as Ceylon. At 

present the Company’s fled consists of no steamers of 
^ to ^,992 tons and 63 to ip 432 fl+ P* 

The precise date ol the esinblishincnt of the Bombay 
Steam Ka%igation Company Is unknown. Hot as early 
as (847 the Company possessed five steamers which plied 
between Bombay. Surat. Karachi and Colombo. Five 
years later they obtained a contract from the Gov- 

^mentor Ii^dia for the mail service between Bombay 
mtl Kanatbi for a period of three ycEirs commencing^ 
from the 1st January' 1855.' [n the early seventies* wlien 
Mr, Shepherd and Mr, Haji Kasam Yusub acted as 
Agents of the Company under the title of Messrs. 
Shepherd and Co-, an independent ferry line was cslab- 
fished with two small bouts of 50 tons burden, which 
plied between Bombay. Uran and Xaftolhna, This 
venture proved so successful that sis£ more boats were 
added^ and gradually the ferry service expanded into 
a regular coKStkig-service, embracing nearly all polls 
hetw^een Karachi and Goa^ la 1901 Mr. Shepherd 
retired from the biisincss and his interest passed into 
ihe handA of Messrs* HajI Ifimail Kasnm and Coi at 
a purchase price of jO lakhs. This firm carried on the 
business for a few^ years until Messrs. Killtck. Niston 
and COi became the Agents of the Bombay Steam Navi¬ 
gation Company'. During the busy" season (September— 
May} the Company plies 7 steamers to vadons ports 
Oil the W'cst coast of India and during the off-season 
6 steamers, one of which sails direct to Karacht.. another 
te Maimagoa and intermediate ports^ two others to 
Bhavnagiir and two to Karachi and ihc ports of Cutch. 

The native craft of Bombay fall into two main classes* ^ 
^■^1 the 9ea-goitig craft and the harbour craft. The first 
^lass includes v'cssels engaged in the coasting" trade and 
those w^hich take long voyages to the Malabar Coastt 
the Persian Gulf, the Arabian Forts, Aden aitid Zanzibar. 
The most noteworthy types of ibis class are the dae^/a 
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satniuA, hi the secrand 

class arc mcludeJ the machf/ivit^^. the jollv-boaUs 

and loftts which are enp^aj^cd in the native passenger and 
car^o traffic between ikimbay and ttic adjacent portsi of 
the mainland. Although these boats do not. as a rule, 
leave the vicinky of Bombay harbour, many of tliem are 
very fine sea-boats. The sea going boats possess pro¬ 
perly laid decks and poops with bulwarks and long 
triangular-shaped hatches. Their main mast is placed 
nearly amidships and the mixzea on the forepart of ^the 
poop. Tile musts consist of a single dressed spar 
procured from the Malabar Coast. The sails are bent 
or laced to the yards and the latter are hoisted lo the 
mast-head, the sail meanwhile being secured by light 
stops which can bn broken u hen seltiug it. Failing thti 
the crew shla up the yard to loose the sail, as they do when 
furling it. Water is carried in square wooden boK-iank^ 
sufficient for two of three months' use* and ccNoking h 
performed in a wooden caboose on the main deck* Most 
vessels carry a boat called slowed on deck amid¬ 

ships, and the larger types also carry a jolly-boat slung 
across the stern- All nalivc craft, when making a pass* 
age by sea, increase their freeboard by an arrungemeut 
of palrn matting fastened along the vessel's side. 

Native craft anchor in Bombay in the special an* 
chorage set apart for them to the north of Cross 
Islandp which \s marked by three black buoys. The 
anchorage area Is divided into tw'o parts, one for vessels 
bringing dutiable cargoes from foreign ports and the 
" other for vessels from British Indian ports which onl> 
pay port dues- The vessels moor w’ith two anchors, 
one on each bow. All native craft have to submit to 
registration and fncasurenient at a British port, this 
duly being carried out by the Port Officer at principa 
ports and by Customs officers elsewhere. Mea.surliig it* 
Bombay is performed by the Harbour Master, a 
being charged which varies from Rs- 3 to Rs. 30 ~ 

ing to tonnage. The registration fee varies also accor * 
ing to tonnage from Re- i to Rs. 7- No native era 
can be registered, measured and obtain port clearance 
in Bombay until she is furnished with a Light pits® 
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by the Agsi^taiit LigtiH Inspector of Ihc Port 
Oflire, AX»\ any craft detected id the harbOMr mthout 
proper lights is arrested by the nig'ht patrols. 

The followMig are the chief types of nati^'e craft met 
«rrlh irt Bombay :=(i) the Bazhin (from stow) 

ttlth two lari^e masts and odc small tnmst+ and lateen 
sails usually made in the Persian Oulf, averag:in^ 300 
lo 4D0 tons In size, and manned by a lar}fe crew number- 
itjg occasionally as many 40 ? (a) the AWAiVi (possibly 
tneaniai; ** hollowed out ” like J^iAar^ a granary) with 
ttto masts, and square carved stem and two targe 
lateen sails and square topsails/mat!ned by a crew ot 
not more thati 20, and ranging up to 2txy tons in size ; 
(3S the or GhiiffcAs {perhaps from the Persian 

* a roscbud,i^ in allusion to the usual form of the 
figiirc-head)+ identical in detail with the AiflAta and in- 
H&riahly built by Arabs : (4) the BAungt (probably a Dra^ 
vidian term* cormpted Into hlnglish *'dingy^l+ with two 
ajasts, pointed stern, two lateei^ sails with hi^jh peaks and 
light square lop sails^ manned by a small crew of 151 and 
ranging In si^e up to aoo loi^s ; (5) the JVavrt^ difTenfig 
aniy from the lu having a carved stern-head 

and no projecting horn ; (6) the StitttAak (from 
*a*i)i with two masts and the same sails as the 
maaned by a crew of 23 to 30 and ranging up to 
300 ions in size. They imde chlelily between Bombayj 
the Red Sea and the Arabian coasi-pcrts ; (7) the 
{from Hindi a courier^ which has been 

cemipttid by Muhammadans into fiAfl/emitt or snake of 
victory], w^iih two masts and a jibboom^ two large sails 
iLndajibp mannt^d by a smali crew of id to i? men, and 
ranging in $izc up to iSd tons* The fifttinmr is distin- 
^liihed by the tent-shaped stinclure of bamboos and 
?ti^ting between the main and mi^eu masts t (^} the 
{from Portuguese a boat) with two masts, 

bow,Sj Square stern^ one large lateen and one small 
^ecii sail and a jib, manned by a crew of 7 or lo, and 
^ntpng in she up to 100 tons- The ha/eJa is csseittially 
» fair-wcatliM'vesse! and seldom ventures far from the 
(9) the (from DraviUtan root open^, 

■fith Qitc sometimes two masts, flat square stern, 
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rangtiit; \n up lo Co lens: (“>) ‘he Bitti/k {from 
ronuguese Atf/f/)* au open boat resemblinij a small jffiw- 
buJt, with one mast and a lateen-shaped mainsail, 
manned by a crc« of 5 to » men and ranging in siw 
up to too tons: (II) the J/«c^Atvj (Sanskrit 

or Rsh-carrier), resembling a small fatfao but with¬ 
out the exaggerated bexim aii» with one mast and eac 
high-peaked lateen sail, manned by laqje crews for 
fishing purposes xmil ranging in size up to 40 ions ; (n) 
the /fedi (from Kauarcse «/». a n«rro%v boat}, a commer 
lishifig'bciit, double-ended with one mast, one lateen 
sail, manned by h crew of 10 or 13 men and avemgip^ 
30 feet in length with an 8-feet beam ; (13) ‘he Jolly-boat 
or of two kinds, the one locally built, 

the other brought from Karachi, and both single-mastfil 
lateen rigged boats, manned by a crew of 5 itioluding a 
tindal, and averaging in size about tons. Jolly-boali 
arc chiefly used for transporting pussengers, biiggs|« 
and stores to the shipping in the harbour ; and (r.^) the 
7 V>«f(from Kanxirese dtfui. a canoe), a small canoc-shspeil 
passenger boat-peculiar to Bombay, usually hollowed out 
of a single tree, propelled by both oar and sail, manacJ 
by a crew of 4 including a tindal, and averaging frcin f, 
to 30 feet in length. The commonest Hindu names for 
boats io use at Bombay are £^<1'yfrt «few/rtf (VVealib^ 
Ocean), /Mis/initfirastiii (Lakshml's grace), Dnulutpr^ 
(Wealth s grace > iHtaprimid (Diamond grace), 

(Rama’s grace) Z)Aff«/>FfK(i<f (Grace of We^l ^ 
JUiAJIki'.wj'(G ain and-n*quarter, i.i\, supreme 
Salama/i (Supreme .safety), Kafytrwprtiurd 
Grace), CuMfjA>v™i(T(/ (Ganpatl's grace), f 
riousj, fJaiiiat Stiviii (Supreme wealth}, xWw/A ^ 

nremc luck). The chief ,^rah and Urdu nattie.s are 
A’Aiim (Great success), Fu/M Fti/ttntm (Success . 

Merciful), Stdamafi (Safety). (Goodness), 

.Sattim (Safety’s victory), Fa&k Artr/m (Success fr^ 
Compassionate), (Suitable), .W<ff AiirtiM ( •' 

prosper!ty ), jtifwri' (Help), and MubttrgtAt (Go od 

TFgrlher detBib will be found ‘ hFrit 

Craft trt- Comm.^nder tWlscui. B.I.Jl., published bi 




COMMUNICTATIONS AND TRADE, 4O3 

Bcinbay figures m tbe writings of ancient iravelleni Trnde. 
3.S nne of the pori^ of the Thana coa^t, which once 
ptnyed a leading part In the Foreign commerce of Western 
India; bet it w'as not till comparatively recent limes 
that she acquired any considerable inipartance as a trade- 
mart. " At the close of the 17th century, mdccdi a writer 
declared it impossible " that Bombay From its situation 
couEtl ever become a place of tirade notwjihstjtmlitig 
the great attention paid to it by the linglish Govern¬ 
ment/'—a declaration made doubtless in the belief that 
m the iilatc of oavigaiion then existing ihesc seas could 
only be traversed at certain seasons and that a river 
was necessar)^ to command the commerce of the inte¬ 
rior.' Nevertheless the lessons of past history might 
have taught the writer that under certain circumstances 
Bflmhay w^as perhaps more likely than other places on 
the west coELst of tndia to develop into one of the ports 
of the world. For she possessed a wonderAil harbour 
And wa,s in close touch with, a population which during 
dim and prehistoric ages had developed the science 
of ocean navigation long before its nsdlments were 
know n in Europe. The Audtjjs: were content 

to make coasting vovageii in the Mediterranean and 
round Spain to the British [sles for centuries after Arabs, 

Chinese und rndlans had been engaged In a foreign 
trade of a far more venluresomc chameteri Perchance 
the tradition is true that the drscovcry of the direct 
Passage across the Indian ocean from j\den to the coast 
■of Gujarnl was made by a sailor w’hose bo;it was caught 
^ the South-west monsoon and driven across despite all 
efforts to return^ In any case wo may reasonably 
suppose that the regularity of the seasons in Indixt—the 
^ind bloiving stcodilv during four months of the year 
i^rom the south-west and during nearly all the rest of the 
J^r from the north-eaxt—soon ?^uggested the practicabl- 
of long voyages- During the rule of the SHahara 

■Coqipt^^ notes ijiUifipIkcd by theCoU'tfclor ot CmlOtnS- 

' Borabc^y CnMUtcr, Volume XUI. Part 11, 433* 434 p 44*. 

^ W, 465^. 471^ and nolo ^ liftfi X'oJMme Ip Pari II+ 39. 

Beporl of External C<0nimcree for 
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dyn»sly (A*D.Sio-ia6Q) Hindus. MuhammaUuns, Perslwis, 
.i\rab<t, Jews and Chinese visited and settled in the ports 
of the north Konkan and braved the dangers of the 
sea for the sake of the sandalwood and ambergris of 
Socoim, the aloes, camphor and spikenard of Siam, 
Java and Sumatra, the porcelain of China and the cow^e# 
and gold-dust of Sofala. “Ten thousand Persian 
and Arabs made their home in Chaul; the Jevt- brouRht 
a living freight of women, eunuchs and boys by way 
of the Gulf to Chaul, Sanjon and Sopara ; thirteen Cbiaew 
ships, made of double fir-wood, fastened with good 
Iron nails, and daubed wiih Time, chopped hemp and 
wood oil, passed the stormy months of A. D. 1 tga m the 
hat hour of Bombay, Nor were the Celestials the only 
visitors to out islands. There were sett-robbers and 
corsairs in our harbour at the close of the I3ih century, 
for Marco Polo himself saw them,—one of the ma^ 
bands of pirates who hartissed the co.TSt-trado Irera 
Guiarat southwards, aod later gave their name to * 
hill and promuotory of our Island.**' During the middle 
ages the superior eolerprise and military power of the 
Arabs, Egyptians and perstnns gave them the compkt^ 
control of the Indian trade, and although it is record* 
thiit the early Porlugucse expcdiiions across the Indwi 
ocean were piloted by natives of Gwiarat, yet tht 
Portuguese writers speak of the commerce of V^esteim 
India as bring at the end of the i6th century wholly 
in the hands of the Moors. According to Lafitau this 
commerce '* almost entirely passed by fleet or 
through the territories of the Sultan or Khalif of 
who had {tyria as far as the Euphmirs and par^ 

Arabia. He took at least s P«r vt 

in hij= own ports, and got at least double i • 
amount from 1 he Venetians. Goanese anilCaialans * 
the Wediterrauc/* These were his princip.il 
and the intcrriiplion of Indian con'merce by ' 

guc^e, who waged a merciless warfare nt >ea agamst _ 
Moors and would be satisfied with nothing less iha** 
monopoly of the trade, '* ruined him ano^ 


1 Ldwartei' Rise of BciRfcay, tP' 
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^ipbjict-’S."' The Egyptiaii Skiltan ajipealed to thij Pope to 
put ■ EStop to the encroachments of the Portugal esc, but 
Roirii: ckuturAlly rejoiced In the successes of these cham- 
pbrti? of the true retigton. The Sultan then (1507) aidedp 
it Is $tiidj by the Christ Inn powers of the Levan tp who 
were alarmed at losing the profits of the trade with the 
Eastf htted out n Hect In the Red Sea^ which salleii across 
the [odtan Ocean to the coast of Gujarat and| after a few 
Tuccesses agsiin.^t the Portuguese, ;^iiffered a final and 
Jisftatrous defeat- Egyptian elTorts to recover a share 
of the Indian trade were brought to nn end by the Turkish 
conquest of Kgypt In 1517i and the vaJuablc commerce of 
the East with Europe was diverted for more than three 
centuries to the route round the Cape of Good Hope» 
though it has now been restored to it'= ancient channel by 
the opening of the Suck Canal. 

Uad^r the rule of the Pdrtnguesc the trade of Bombay 
was iahnlteslinal and wafs confined to the sale of dried fish 
and cocoa-inn^ to neighbouring coast towns ; and in truth 
this aoxiety of the East India Company to secure the 
istand arose not so much from the idea of converting it 
mito a flourishing mnri as from the desire to possess a 
secure and isolated position on the Konkan coasts* 
Between the date of the cession of ihe islond to England 
ind Its transfer from the Crown to the East India Company 
the trade of the ii^land was greatly hampered by ihe 
jealous restrictions of the Portugue^’^j and in spite of the 
diichion of the Sunit Council to build a Bactorj' here* 
to Constitute it the head -quarters of the Company's 
t*OTeriiorJ, and in spite of efforts to render the island an 
Myluni lor merchants of all denominational Fryer could 
wt hut record that the trade of the place in i^ 7 S ^'as 
sniiilL* Under the rule of Auogtcr on appreciable 
^vance was made. In 1670 the local trade was confined 
leballian+ which was free for fiveyeors save for a custont- 

^ ]^XVL r. 87+ an*l /frM XIIE Ih 

1 . 1, nole 1+ 

Swat to janufti'y i:nI, i666f Uruce''* AnnidSp N. 

Csuellwf, tl- 96^57 flnd XXVU Part 1 1 Sh' 

^flornWy GasirileeT, Xtit, IL 476 And Mtlb^iins"OrientM Coni- 
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house la^of (percent., wine, tobacco,opium, coccia-nuti 
and Cairo’* (coir), white the chief imports from England 
were cloth, copper, lead, and silver. But four years later 
Aungicr was able to record the import from England 
of several kinds of cloths, serges, lead, tin, copper, 
uuicksilver, vermilion, rcd*lead, cochtoenl, coral, iron and 
ivory, and the export from Bombay of cloths, haftta^ 
duHgaris, p«rC 6 lloet, pepper, drugs, and calicoes', 
was firmly convinced of Bombay’s cno rmpus poieniialiiies 
for trade, and la December 1673 pointed out to the Court 
of Directors that an appreciable advance had been mad*.* 
■* Before this time ” he wrote '* the English trade was 
only in cocoanuts and Cairo. Now the country merchwiB 
drive a great tniile with Surat. Broach, Cambay and Cogo. 
and also to Dabull, Kelsey, Rajapore, and Goa. to M^ha, 
Persia. Sclnda, Bus.sora. in salt, cocoanuts. Cairo, beleh 
out. rice, elephants* teeth (from Mozambique), hroud- 
cloth, lo;id. sworU-bltidcs and some other Europe goodi. 
Last year (1673) wc disposed in Bombay of Goo piece* 
broadclothy TtOOO maunds lead, all the perpciuancs ajid 
serges, and all the sword-blndes. Trade by sea and land 
is interrupted by the presence of the .Mughal ard 
Sivaji fleets and armies. VVe are trying to open irsd* 
with Tunnecr (Junnar’) Orungabad, Raygad. HuWu 
Vizapore ; with Mocha, Persia, Bussora, Semda afl*i 
Patan, the Maldives and Malabar Coast; whence a* 
shall get myrrh, aloes, olibaniiiu, cohoseed, tinkall, sen.i. 
red earth, carminia wool, putchock, skines, corr;t>' 
pepper and cardamoms and other goods proper for 
Europo the south 

The duty imposed by the Company at the Bomba) 
Custom House amounted to per cent, plus one 
cent, towards the cost of fortifications, but special ratw 
were imposed on certain classes of goods. *5*^**^j 
paid 8 per cent., iron 8 per ce nt., horses on being ^ 

I SOrat Id Coart, jeth March 1670 and tllh Jaly 16**1 Aungkr 
Court, iSih Jaii. lOM- 

• Aungicr to Cmirt, Dec, tj, ibJJ- «** *"<**« 

I be Deputy Governor and Council, who in 167I 

ntercial expansion was "In posse, and to be prayed for I ^ 

Gnaetieer, XXVI, Part t. 
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ji -r cent, imd ships «« bcln^^ sold 5 p.r ^ 

iJids exports all goods we™ sirhjert lo =1 dat> of 3| 

«f cent, except coeoaniits which paid S per cent., co 

*hicb paid 8 per cent., and fish. salt, cadian 

edr rapes and onions which also paid 8,per Lent, hr 

import and export was however permitted 

ver.icwels. amhergris. preciotis stones, 

ihunc". mitsli. atnhOf. - tfoines of copper, and ■ 

if :i vessel was forced by foul weather to 

Bornhay harbour against her will, no duty W|w 

eri die cargo unless any portion of it was sO _ 

Likind. In which case a duty of ,ii P«t 'vas fharged. 

Any yat/iiidii who did not supply an import ma . ^ 

delnd was fined Rs. too, while a qnarter ^ 

enlftidcd at places other than the ‘ ^ 

castem-honses was forfeited to the Company Th 

relations of Uomtaay with the 1 

cstent Ei*ic:erlainablc fnim ihe fcact lb at to . 

frem any part of the Porlugtiese dominions was liable 

inln the chief centre of litigliiih cOtniULfce w .fforded 
india,' and considerable impulse to the 

by the decision of the Company “V ^t Ihe 

headt{uarters of the Company s trade rom - ^^od of 

dcpre$«s1on set m, owtnff j-rtimo mlcs and 

the Lotidctn and the English East la ' ^ 

tn the hostility of the Mnghals. Marathas nod^C 

higuese, and trade I'n ^oL'er. V«frrT«l “ 

ta Hsunilton, the Goverii«3r. ^ mcncyi 

pH»„ i„ S.r«. »l..r. 1.C cc.U =.J.P 

Uov.nim.n. Heus. I" “‘""’’“j' Lo..Jon 

Chance of trade. On the iinio 

English companieH in i7c>8 a ticw ss> n com* 

introduced of which NeililVol. iil. Chap .) fft’> 
plete account. The Ccimpany’s_ goo i* jf' ^emfiny 
date conveyed chiefly in hired sJnp , ■ ^ 

‘ nembasr lo Court, Msrcli iS, , =, 

* liambliy G^xiettccr H. '9^ * - * 

* Bombay GaS!*l*Mr+ XllL 
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only kepi some swift packets aiiU a very ftiv ' 

trading vciiscls. The artictcK coitiposing the impcri < 
trade lo Enj^lHrid were chiefly caJicoes and other woven 
manufactures of Ixidia^ rai^v silk^ dianiondsp tea, por¬ 
celain p pepper^ drui^^s and saltpetre. The ufiiclal value 
of the imports in 170(8 w^as and their average ^' 

annual importation for this and the nineteen foltowing 1 
years was ; 475 ^it' 43 p The Company exported luadt * 
i|ukk-silver+ w^oollen cloths, hardware and bullion to the 
average amount (or the same twenty^years of 1 

of which sum fourthfths was bullion " Owing to the 
confusion prevailing throughout Indian the Company for¬ 
bade its servants to distribute Its goods in the intertorp 
this business bcing^ left to nntlvc and other independent 
dealers. For the purchase of goods for export, agenls 
were employed^ Warehouses or factories w’ero built and 
fortified as place!? of deposit, and the Europe-iin agents 
made advances to the native weavers while engaged at 
work on the cloth tvhich they required. The A'^Aen 
was at the outset the place of business of the 
fclerk or cashier) employed by the Compaiiv^s European 
agents to arninge with the employers of the work' 
people and fis the price of the cloth when fiidi^tieilp 
Bombay profited directly fron^ the new systeni tho* ^ • 
inlrodiiccd, and from the determination of ihe Court of i- 

Cirectors' to render her the first port on the \^^eslcm < 

Coast of Inditip and during the whole course of the eight¬ 
eenth Century she was steadily advancing In wealth Hisd * 
impcriance^ In 1753* for example^ *^some very consider¬ 
able bankers from Aurangabad and; Toona opened btisi- * 
ness in the island^ attracted hither by the fact that 
Bombay had become the centre of trade hctiveen Western 
and Upper (ndla and between the iMabbar Coast, the « 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. [11 1757 I ves described 
the town as the most flourishing' in the w'orid* “the grand 
Htore-housc of all Arabian and Persian commerce/^ while 
aJipther writer speaks of the sale of 11 collens and other 


* tn 1719 ttwj Court rrcommrndod tbnl Mpa of MadraJ and 
ttengal should onh al UntnbEiy where ihcy ^houkl have 

sitch fiurnndluat u^&ge as migtil invpte Iheir rclxim."" (BomlMy 
Oazcttcer XXVr» I. 
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Etiroptiiri gouds tki tile extent of 14 Inkhs a >.?ar.' Niny 
years later (i7&fi) Forbes described the merchants of 
Boitibitj as trading with all the principal seaports and 
inland dties of rndia, imd as extendin|^ their commerce 
to the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, the coasts of Africa, 

Malacca and China and I he eastern islands.* A tem¬ 
porary^ check to the tide of prosperity was wituesstd In 
1776 when the Marnthas intcr\'ened and prevented i^oods 
of considerable v alue from being sold ; ^ but the dL^turbed 
condiUon of the main Inn d eventually resulted in driving 
fresh relays of merchant folk to Bombay, who coninhuted 
to the tiscrease of trade animadverted upon by Forbes 
in 17S3 and by Franklin in t fSB/ At the opening of the 
tOth centtirr, from which date fiSoi) a Reporter of 
External Commerce was appointed for the record ot 
details of Bombay tmUc^ Bombay appeared to Milbum 
'* to bid fair to he the most durable of all the Eni^lish 
possessions in India." 

Prior to 1710 the chief marts in the Persian iiiilf were Chttr^fe^*/ 
Gombroon, with its English and Dutch factoitcs* Cong* 
a place of little trado^ Bushire with a fair trade, and the 
two great cities of Basra and Baghdad* which bad ^liffer- 
ed considerably from pestilence and front the rtirkish 
conquest. On the west of the Gulf lay Muscat^ strongly 
rurlihed and welUstocked witli merchandise^ and 
un the east coast of ArJibiii were Kuria-Maria, DolTar 
Kasim^iuhospitable posts u'ttli a small com- 
wcfCCp Aden Was a place of little importance# its 
hade having passed to Mocha where were both Eng¬ 
lish and Dutch factories. Of the Red Sea marts jedda 
the cast coast and ^fassua on the west were the 
meal important. On the east coast of Africa Maga- 
doxOfc Pattii, Mombasa and Moxambi^ue had little trade 
India, owing partly to the presence of the English 
pirates of Mozambique and partly to the fact that ihe 
03 far south as Mombasa had lately (i&cgs-y^Jpassed 
I he hands of the Portuguese into the possession of 

' GMrttcer.XI ITp 11. 

^ Sec |j, 

^ ^ifiWXlll. i[, p. 511 nijic 
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the Imsim oi yin^Ai. South of Mombasu the Ponuguese 
fiisiied h. little triifilt willi Scttsi iinti the Eng’liisih with 
Ntitul^ PnSsing e+iist by the HOiilh of iFidia, thefieh trade 
of Ceylon was almost entirely in the hands of the Dutch 
and Enpflish; while on the east coast of the Bay of Bengni 
the chief centres of trade were Chitlagongp Arakani and 
Syfiaiij the only open port in Pcj^n^ whose position had 
suffered severely from its conquest by the Burmese. 
Kurt her east uvere !NJer|fui and Tena*;ser 3 mT Malacca where 
the Dutch were predominantp .\chin in Sumatra which 
was a rich siud important mart for Indian i^oodSi and 
BencoUn, also in Sumatra, with an English colony. The 
spice-tradc of java and Borneo w'as in the hands of the 
Dutch ; Siasn and Cambodia were rich and desirous ot 
trndmjr with the En^^lish* while Too bin was a port of 
conNiderable mercantile importance. In Chinoi the 
richest and best governed empire in the world'^ the chief 
ports for Kn^hsh trade were Canton, .Vtnoy,and Souchoui 
out of which Amoy iviis closed to En||;IL5ih commerce 
during the i8th Century hy order of the Emperor. With 
Japan the English had ao trade, for in 1655 the Japanese 
had risen against she Portuguese and the Dutch took 
advantage of the Ttiarrtage of Charles U with the Infanta 
Catherine to pcriiuade the japnnese to dose their port" 
to English traders^ 

Outride Jndiah the ports in the Persian Gulf accepted 
Indian cloth and timber and European broad-doth and 
hardw'are^ and exported dales, rose*water* dry fish 
and horses. The easlcrn Arabian ports imported coarse 
calico, and exported myrrh, olibauump frartklaccnse^ 
pearls, horses and red resin. Aden exported horses 
of good breed hnt costly, ^£^^50 being considered a small 
price for onSi Mocha exported cofTcOt myrrh and fran¬ 
kincense t Socotra exported aloes; And the ports et 
Abyssinia exported gold, ivoiy', sl^ivest coffee and ostrfeh 
leathers. Ceylon was famous for its cinoartioni emeralds, 
sapphires and caps eyes; Syrian in Fcgti importi>d Indian 
goods* European hats, and silver and lead which w’as 
current as money and exported timberp Ivoryi lac, iron* 
lin, oilt rubies and diamonds ; while Achin and Bencolin 
in Sumatra took large qiiantilies of Indian good.s an 
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exported ijold-jJtisit and ivoty. Sinm was rkh in timber, 
Cambodia sen I out ivor>', slick-lac* firuni and mw silk ; 
while Tonkin wa-s noted for fis gold and copper* f^nv silk, 
lacquer-ware and coarac porcelain- Ttie Chinese! ports 
imported putshoe from Cutch as incense and ereported 
gold* copper, raw and wrought silk, lacquer-tvare, por-^ 
celain* tea and rhubarb. Gold was plentiful in Japan* 
^nd its earthenware, lacquered work and silks worn in 
many respects better than the corresponding manufac¬ 
ture of China* From England enme lead, barrels of 
t^rp sword-bladesp penknives, spectacles, looking-glasses, 
bubhic-bubhks, rose-water bottles* guns, and Ho we red 
dolh* gr^en, scarlet and white* ■ The exports from India 
to England ware indigo, pepper* coffee* drugs, cotton¬ 
wool, cloth, cotton, myrrh, alocSj satt-pcirCp book- 
muslin?; and dortaj. 

The inidc between Bombay and other ports of ihe 
Thana co&si was chiefly in grain* vegetables, fruit, fowls 
and mutton for the Bombay market, nnd in leak from 
Basseln for hoDse-biiilding and ship-building« The trade 
was mucli hampered by the exorbitant demands of the 
Portuguese and by taxes imposed in Bombay, whde a 
regular barrier of ctistoms-houses, English* Portuguese 
and Maraiha, and the disturbed condition cl ihe Deccan 
prevented any considerable inland trader fhe Portu¬ 
guese for example levied n duty of 33 per cent, and a 
tram^it-fee of 20 percent* cm .^11 timber passing Bassein, 
added to which w^ere import duties of 5 p^r cent, in 
Bombay, S per cent, in Thans* and arbitrary exiactlons in 

Kalyan, ^ Gujarat exported corn* doth and coltou* and 

the ports of Kathiawar yielded cotton, com* cloth, pulse 
and butter, and imported pepper, siUgar and betet-nut* 
The only exports from the south Konkan were catik ffom 
Janjira and arrack from Goa; but Kanarn exported timber 
and the Malabar Coast rice, sandalwood, pepper* ^tch 
nut, iron and steel- The eastern Madras ports furnished 
diamonds, the best tobacco in IndtBj nnd first-class 
chintz, while Calcutta exported saltpetre* piece-goods* 
Nilk* and opium* 


^ Rruci*\ AnrmJftp tJI, 1:^9- 
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By Ihe Close of the third decade of the iSth ircrttairy 
Bombay's commerce wfts in a moiiL flourishing condition^ 
Porbes described the poti between I 7<>6 and 1770 fts om 
oT the finest marts in indiii, employing' a large* immber 
of vessels, Basra^ Muscat^ Ormu^^ and other ports in the 
Persian GtiIf furnished it with pearls, raw silk, carnnenia 
woolf date a I dried fruil^. rose-water and attar ; Arabia 
supplied It with ootfee^ gold, drugs and honey ; sihib a 
number ot ships annually freighted with cotton and bul¬ 
lion for China returned laden with sea, sugar, porcelain, 
wrought silkj nankins^ and a variety of useful and 
ornmncntal articles. The cotton trade with China com- 
merced about 1770-^ A considerable famine which 
happened at that period induced the Chinese Govern* 
menl to direct by an Impertal edict that n greater pro¬ 
portion of the lands should be thrown into the cultiva¬ 
tion of grain'*; and the demand for col loo which then 
arose increased tllC it is said, “ the scanty supply during 
the Marat ha War, the inattention to the qiialltyt and 
the mfitiy fraudis that had been practised" prompted the 
Chinese to grow cotton again for thcmselrcs^ It i^ 
quite possible that the fiilUrig-DfF in the Chinese demand 
about the year l 5 bo was due to the interference of the 
East India Com pan y with what had heetl till then an 
open trade, for the result of this change was nearly to 
double the price of cotton wool. From lava. Malacca. 
Sumatra and neighbouring places Bombay vessels brought 
spices^ ambergrl&p. perfumes, arrack and sugar t while 
the cargoes from Madagu-^car^ the Contorro lsle*i 
Mozambique and Other ports on the east coast of Africa 
consisted chiefly of ivor\% shives and drugs^ The van* 
ous districts of India produced cottont ^idk, muslin, 
pearls^ diamonds and every precious slonOt ivo^J^ sandal* 
wood, pepper^ cas^ia^ cinnamon and other luxuries, and 
this valuable commerce was carried on by the European 
and native merchants of Bombay independently m 
many cases of the trade of the East India Company+ 
The exports consisted ol English woollens of every 
kind, copper, iron and lead which were purcha-sed by 
native dealers at the Companyperiodical sales^ whil^ 


1 M^cIcfiJi'ii Guidr Ip BomtiPiy+ png* 105. 
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deal oi cotton imported by boat froim Surat> 
Broach, Amod and Jambiisar, vva^ transshipped M Bom¬ 
bay into large vessels bound for Madras* Bengal and 
China. French» Dutch and Danish ships seldom touched 
at Bombay; the intercourse between India and Ainericn 
was then In Us infancy t and the Portuguese trade with 
Bombay from Gon, Damon and Ltsboh was trifling*^ 
Bombay, it Is true, could not licrself furnish any" con¬ 
siderable aril cle of export or even food suiScieot for her 
own people ; but every^ European and Asiatic cornuiodity 
was procurable within her limitSi Hamilton remarked 
that Bombay was the very best mart for gumSn drugs. 
Mocha coffee, cornelians, agates and Surnt fabrics ; and 
besides being the chief emporium for the goods of Per¬ 
sia, Arabia and Western [ndiai she possessed a lafgcr 
trade w^iih England than any of the other 1'residencies. 
Subsequent to the fire of 1^3 the import of miscellaneous 
British goods rose lo a wholly abnormal figurep in con¬ 
sequence of she rcpleiiiihmeilt of destroyed stocks, Al 
the outsoi of the igth century the Asiatic or country 
trade, SO called because it was carried wilh riidian ships 
and Indian capitali ivas wholly in the hands of private 
persons.^ There were five European hcu*>es of agency* 
wj., BrucCi Faxvceti & Co.. Forbes ik Co. 1 Shot 1 cm & 
Co., Jolm Uckic. S. Beaufort ; and four European firms 
of wine-merchants and shop-keeperjj, t'jt* Baxteri Son 
& C4V, John Mitchell & Co., Woolkr ^ Co., and R. 
McLean & Co * The agency-buslnei.-i did not gsye a large 
retura ; but all these firms indulged in mercantile trnns- 
actions on their owm urcounl which proved extremely 
lucrativ^e, particularly w'here the firms were thcmseKcs 
the owners of ship^."^ The fact that indepcndertl Euro* 
pean firms were not more numerous was chiefly due 
to the domtoance of the EasI India Company which re¬ 
tained ihe bulk of the foreign iradc m its ow'n hand?* 
Lmtil 1S-3 when Lo rd Meryllle carried ihrcugh Parlia- 

^ rcK'bf-a" OnentaJ Mcitiutnip I, Bcmabay G-iwtieer, 

tl, 534, N% ie It 

' Bombay GAxetteer* KIH* tt, 518- 
■ /KJ, p, ;i;i6and J*nd p 517 Nutr: »- 

* Iddburti^g OrienEil Crtituncrce, Vch L ^7t* 
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ment a bill aboUstimp Hic exclusive trade of iht Com- 
nary with India, but »c>:uriflg to it for twenty >earii 
lonijer ibe monopoly of the China trade* In a ition 
to the European firms above wientioucd* Bombaj eon* 
tained in 1805 Parsi firms, :r Parsi China 

agencies, 3 I’ortogucsc. 4 American, 15 Hindu firms 
and 4 Bohra firms.' 

Among the most important articles exported from 
Bombay during the eighteenth century were “Surat 
gocwls,” pepper, and “cotton woo!.” “Surat gfO s 
were piece-goods of various dimensions and qualities, 
tnanufactured at Broach, Jambu-Siir and other Gujarat 
centres and exported thence to Europe, the Arabian and 
Persian Gulf, the Malay coast, and the inland cities of 
India.' Pepper was produced on the Malabar Coast, 
in Sumatra and other islands and was largely cxporteii 
to British settlements in India, to China tmd various 
ports of Europe, the pepper of the Malabar Coast 
being considered the besi, and that from PaSentbang 
and Borneo the least good* The following table shmvs 
the imports .and exports of pepper id Bombay from 17"° 


to i8og 


Year- 1 

in Jb#. | 

BptpnrLi in Lbls 

177* ttj 1779 

J 7SO lO 1 7S9 S + - —K 

1790 li? 17^9-^^ 
l»(Jj to 

*31538.798 

1 1 

> 7 .579.48* 

<5*53117*^ 


As early as the last quarter of the 17th century consider¬ 
able atteatioii was paid to the exportation of raw cotton. 


•llamb>v G»Mtt«r, >t111 Tl. c 17 j Jitilbum's Onemal 
( DookIm' Glirtipacs of eld Hembay. Mrs. EIwo^ 

Journey, linden.l 8 ^, refflarks that there were ?^f,‘ 

in Bembuy it this dsle* the reUi'il trade being pTini:iia3l> 

in the hands of Pa'rtlls. 

sThe vnrioul kinds ot Sural good* were known by dm nai^s rt 
AtHaMthirt. Bamhay Stuffi, BrrampauU, 

Cheltertt Ckimit, £hurr>t, Gttinta 
A/m/rry, fl»n,arU, rtTr/osslNwAr. JWr«ie«. 

S^M sZ%. and imall TaptriJi. ‘^"*"“'^*'’“^’'^*>'“"^''5: 

of these oieee*ginjds were imparted into RuiH*|ie by 'h® f*'™, 
D.iS’^he middle of the .8^ century. (Mllbum s Or.enlal Crnn- 

Ri«rtr, 1 + p. jSg). 
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which was of four qualities, wa., Mourbcui, Sur:tl, Bcinfstl 
and Madras, and in 16S4 aucmpts ^vere made to save 
frtijfhlbycomprcssinjr it into bales by machinery,' for 
which ptirposi? the Company sent out '* a screw or enjjine. 

In 1697 the machine in Bombay appears to have been out 
of order, for the Goi-emor writing to Surat in March ot 
chat year remarked : “One of the nuts of our cotton 
screw being broken, we have in vain endeavoured to get 
a piece of timber in the country to make » new one. 
Therefore, do vou send us as soon as possible one or two 
pieces of cominba timber- an ejttract interesting as proof 
of the slenderness of Bombay's resources at this date and 
of her dependence upon Sural, ever at the end of the lylh 
eentiirj-,* A great impulse to the estpurt ot raw cotton to 
England wa» afforded by the passing of l-Ofd Melville's 
bill of ifSi3, which pracltcally killed the export trade in 
piece-goods. In *783, according to Royk*, the imports 
of cotton into fingland aggregated ii4,ijjlbs. In 1790 
the Directors of the East India Company, at the instance 
of the manufacturers, imported 423,807 lbs,, but the 
speculation did not answer ; and again in 1809, at t w 
period of the Amcfican Non-lntcrcoursc Act, the 
Directors imported 30 million lbs. of which ij millioii 
lbs. only were utilbed by British man ufactnrers and 

million lbs. were usported 10 the Continent, this 
Unlucky venture determined the Company lo import no 

more, even when the .American V\af broke out, u 
after the peace a general revival of trade took P ^®' 
and the imports of cotton rose in jS i6 to 90 million 
lbs. ’■; and from that period the importation into Grea 
Britain has with occasional temporary checks slcadtk 

* Kflmbay nml Western li-idiftp J. Thr 

Of mnartfek of trade ^ 

PrtiC«» of Kftijl Wi Tiatnpii 

ed lhal "Genoa morta lo EnK*»pd ‘"I- 

rack*, brirv|fin]S many cortimoditif* “ ** CDllom 

Wlton, ^U-r fn all probmtSlily Ff»K]tt«d 

from tht Ldvant prior lo 1433- ^ 

■ In 1E<,JSir John Gnyer w.s 

lo always “ l-taic in rcadlric.?J* n -pf P^Pf 

lo med thr arrival of tli# filupl^nK- 

’ ^^Lfsan^s to Bomtiaj. V* 
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Ciiiiiitom FriJin the j ear 1795 11 steatly incroase was notiteabb 
in the external eonimercc tif Itembny, which th^; 

, -1907, pj Extemnl Cntnnicrce attributed in his report 

for to the rcdTiction of cwsio-flis duty from 6 io 

j 1 per cent, in 1795 and to the continuous immigra- 
tiofl of native traders from Surat, This was followed 
la I Si 3 hy the passinj^ of Lord dMelvilles HilLi re» 
forred to above, w'hleh destroyed the conitncrcial 
character of the Company and threw open the trade 
of India 10 the merchants of Liverpool, Glasgow and 
other great trading centres. In 1S33-34 when the last 
trace of the Coittpany's commercial importance was 
about to disappear, the total trade of the island fell 
short of 700 lithhR : but as the siibjoincd table will 
show, this figure had exlcndcd in a phenomenal manner 



Imports, 

Bonkbay Exjporl^i* 


1 * 33-34 

lajS-isi* 

iB 33 - 3 *- 



Rs, 

ns<. 

R»- 

R-iv 






H{inN!s 




ftri. 


1,19,90,117 


19,50,511 



The value of the total trtide of Bombay amnunlcd to 
406 lakhs in the year tSot-oa, and averaged 360 lakhs a 
year during the decade ending 1809 - 10 . During the fo * 
lowing decade (ending 1819 - 30 ) the average decreased 
10 ^67 lakhs I but the cheek was nnly temporary, for from 
the third decade onwards the average annual value lias 
steadily to creased. I’or the ten years ending iSar^ 
the average value was 566 lakhs \ it rose to Sai lakhs i*' 
the next period, 10 1 . 9^4 ^akhs in the decade end^ 
1849 - 50 , and to 3 , 6 JO lakhs in the decade ending 1 59"®^ 
The four subsequent decades gave an averatje v.slue 0 

peXd from rgoo^r to 1906-07 me average readied 
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The foltowin^ tablt: shows in Jjilchs the avera^^c and 
total value of the foreigti and coa^tin^ trade of Bombay 
between and 1906-07: — 



1 

Vealr. 

1 

Foreign 

i 

Co!l*l- 

ing 

Touil* 

Total mlm in ,,, | 

1 iSo i 02 

LaJitifi, 

176 

Lakli 4 . 

Laliby^ 

406 

vatuc for decade end¬ 
ing- 

iSoo-to 

iS ^.30 

18^ 

18.^9-40 

1849.5a 

iJ9 

359 
■14 > 
664 
1,070 

308 

5 g 

J66 

bzi 

Tetid voJae in ,,p 

^850-51 

’*3*7 

ipiT 7 1 

*■544 

pierage value for decode end¬ 
ing— 

1859-60 

18(^70 

t,W7 

4.884 

673 

807 

Mi9 

S.*9* 

ToImI lilue hi.* 

1870-71 

4i883 


1.^3 

Avenge virtue for decade cftd- 
ing-: 

1 

J 

1879^ 

1899-uo 

1 

4. >54 
8-751 

8 ,oJ 7 

*.75' 

Jpii* 

5.199 

8506 

lo,l6g 

Tctol value la 

ifkdO-m 

8.973 

*^47 

9r5a® 

Avenge yeluc fer period end*' 

log— 

1906-07 

^$77 

a,334 

11,911 


* CciDpCcCe gjjures oflhic trad# for lb#*r two (jrcradep 

Are noi tLTiilaiblc, 


Meanwhile GovernmentV transactions in treasure and 
Stores also shewed a steady increase. In 1853*54 they 
valued at i 6 lakh'll which rose to 47 lakhs in 
tB6cp-6i^ 7^ lakhs in 1870-71, 313 lakhs in iSScnSi^ 375 
in 1890-91 and 1^690 lakhs in tooo-1901. The 
ahnormal rise in the last mentioned year was due to 
^rtased itnpoits and exports of treasurep the imports 
«wslstin^ cliie8y of silver and the exports of sovereign* 
*7 
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The fonowiii? tahte shows in lakhs the progress of 
imports and exports in merchandise and treasure with 
foreign countries from the year iSoi-oa to 1906-07=- 
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Up to the year 1869-70 the import trade of ^rnbay 
was confined chiefly to the United Kingdom, Chma^ an 
the Persian Gulf, though a very small portion or j 

trade was possessed by France, Germany and Portug* - , 

Owing to the abolition of the East India j 

monopoly and the opening of the Suez Canal ’ : 

current of trade from 1870 showed a dispDSit**^ 
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retuiti ^r^^ually to tht chrtnriels used before the dis¬ 
covery of the pnss4i^c round the Capo- The cities of the 
Mediterranean commenced once again to receive nnd 
profit by that share of ihe Eci-stern trade ivhich was theirs 
before the Portuguese hlchcd it and transmitted h in 
succession to the Dutch and the English. London still 
re'ained its supremacy and rnDiiopoliz^d about 60 per 
cent, of the trade of the Endian Empire^ hut Trieste^ 
¥enicej Genoa and Marsel ties played an Lncreasingiy im¬ 
portant part m commercial rivalry* * Ten years after 
the openhig of the Suez Canal |[lS7g-So| JfaJy had 
qci^ulred an annual share of i| lakhs in the Er-mhay 
trade, which expanded during the three successive decade 
to 17, aS and 64 lakhs respectively. hfe*t followed 
Austria-Hungary whose trade with Bombay was valued 
at B lakhs in 1870-SO and has now (1906-0;) risen to 135 
lakhSf while from ihe year iSSo-Sr Belgium^ Germany 
and Russia commenced to acquire an appreciable si^hare, 
the respective value of which rose from iS, 7 and 12 
lakhs during the decade ending i68ij-go to 13lad 
and 72 Inkhs during the decade ending igoe-oy. 

Excluding China find the Persian Gulf, ihe Straits 
Settlements, Ceyten and Arabia likewise pro6ted during 
the same period; their respective shares during the years 
1900^1 to 1906^07 being lulued at 8 and 57 lakhsj 
while Japrini which dunng ihe decade ending j69;^-J9coi 
had a share of 22 lakhs only^ has during ihe lust seven 
years augmeated thfit figure to $5 lakhs* Amcog 
African portSj Mauritius alone is important a.s a great 
sugar-exporiing centre and has contrived to raise the 
value of its coanectum from 30 lakhs during the decade 
ending 1809-70 to 170 bkh-'i durirg the period between 
i 9 ot imd 1907. In the same wny America^ which chiefly 
iuppliits kerosene oil and which possessed pructically no 
trade in Bombay tld iSyg-So* acquired a share aggre- 
gating at successive periods since that date aj* 34 
lakhs.* 


P'erm i^raphie acen-unt aF trtde d urTng lb® forTvyeiult rf6t- 

*9®*i l^ifs H. J. Tolar'll pnpcr run-d Isefnr* Siuciety of Art^ii 
™dOft, on Alurch 141b* 190*^ 
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During the first hnU of the nineteenth century the export 
trade of Bombay was confined chiefly to Asiatic countries 
and the United Kingdom; bat subsequent to 11570 
other European countries, headed by France, com* 
me need to acquire an increasing share. The value of 
these shares in lakhs at successive periods is shown m 
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AtnOE^ sialic CQ«nirit?&* ^ ^ 

the Strnils Settlements alone had a small share in t e 
export trdde of Bombay before tfi'.^o; hut about t a 

date Aden,, which cat irs partly for Arabia and partly of 

Africa, acquired a share which was valued at 100 lakh* 
between igoo-ot and igoS’Oy. Japan likewise a 
acquired an interest valued at 43 Is^khs during the decade 
ending iSSg-gJi '^hich increased during the seven years 
ending 1 90S oytoqtalakhs. ExxjrtstoTurkeym 
on the other hand, which were valued at 63 lakhs du js 
the ten yearsending iSyg-Sohave naw(i 9 ®^® 7 ) dccreiis 
by about 15 lakhs. The exports from Bombay to Ausimlw 
and Am ark* are very small, but the direct exports to t nca 
which commenced in iSco have risen m v.tlut! rom 
lakhs in iSfio-yo to 1S9 lakhs during the last seven jaa ■ 
The following tables show in lakhs the value 0 
principal articles of commerce Imported into and espor 
cd from Bombay since the year 1800, 
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The chief conirlbutor to the import IratJe in colton 
piece-goods is the United Kingdom. -'The export of 
Ltort m^nutourcs fmm lodit ^ngUnd wr.te. 
Maclean, “ began to decline towards the dose of the J8ih 
centary, a«d became quite ioslgniheant soon after the 
beginitiHg of the igth cenHiry- 

(.8,3) that the ports of India were thrown open to En^ 
lish merchant adventorors protective duties of 70 and 
per cent, were imposed in Great Uritam on cotton and .dk 
manufactures from lodia and some f 

were absolntely eadoded.- England profiled not .i little 
from this protection : fnr the value of the 
ported thence into Bombay, which 

8,000during the decade ending iSio, had 
during the ten years ending in ^ ^ 

Certain writers have passed somewhat severe 
on this protective policy declaring that 
period (1813) the cotton and silk goods of India _ 

Lid for a profit 1 " the British market nljt from 

50 to 60 per cent, lower than those fabncatcd 111 'ng * 
nod that the Indian mills were created by the 
the Indian hand-industry,” But they have 
that England had other markets to look ” - 

She could have obtained her supply of raw 

America and f'^vc manufactured cheap goods for , 

world except India; and if the Indmn manufaci^ b 

really been so much cheaper than those she 

p,0J«c.. ,h.y «o«M n,.»r tave l.~n 

Indian markets by English piece-gOT *• ^ 

time however before British .t^bomc. 

supplant the manufactures of India m them ^ 

JrdCastlereagh stated In the debates of 

previous twenty years the export 

to India had increased from ^2,000 to A • 

wns clearly a growing trade. Mr. S^nr^J^’^tacted 

the same time, that the average export o^ L^.^.jen t®**' 

CO, toe, Irom .0 .796 »”» £ 75 «. 

,nd .8.. i, »a. £ 90 , 5 IS"- rrom .h.« .L 

the trade grew rapidly, iacreaMfig every J _ ^ 
decade ending 1S50 the value of imported c^i' 
goods was nearly 88 lakhs, which rose to 7-3 
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the decade ending: 1893-94 the trade sustained 

at cheek. The returns shoivcd an encirnious decrease, 
result broujjht about by the larg^c stocks of the previous 
year* the Jow rate of exchange, and also to the closure 
of the mints and the consequent disturbance d exchange 
with the silver'using countries ol the further East. 
A recover^'' afterwards look place, and for the period 
betweea 1901 and 1907 the total value of the trade 
ocarly 779J lakhs. Other countries of Europe also have 
a share in the trade. In iBBo Austria-Hungary^ and 
Italy had exported to Bombay during the preceding 
decade goods to the V'aNe of f lakh and sj respec¬ 

tively, which rose during the seven years ending igc 6 ~of 
to 7J and lO lakhs respectively 1 France during the ten 
yearsi ending 1S90 contributed to the extent of ai lakhs^ 
hut has fuiled to retain her position In the trade since 
that year; while during the pciiod ending 
Belgiump Germany and t^lollaiid have respectively intro¬ 
duced ill to Bombay goodij valued at 6| lakhSt 4 i lukhs 
end Rs. 67,000. The iinportaiion of cotton piece-goods 
from America commenced during the decade ending 1890 
and amounted to nbout 9 lakhs during the period ending 
1906-07. 

UfiTil rB 7 £) the imports of silk maoufaetures 
tihiclly from China nnd aggregated approxim&itely ^ 
tiikhs in value in each successive decade 1 but immediate¬ 
ly prior to itijoihe United Kingdom commenced to send 
isiTfc piece-goods to Bombay and was shortly followed by 
France and Italy, During ihe ten years ending iSyo 
imports from England amounted to about a lakh and 
have increased to 10 lakhs during the period commenc¬ 
ing 1900-0 u In the same w'ay the imports from !■ ranee 
fcnd Italy which riggregated one and i| lakhs respective¬ 
ly at the outset have during the last decade improved to 
the Extent of iS and 16 Jakhs. By 1S90 Austria-Hungary 
had joined in this branch of trade and was rc-ponsjble 

k>r 7 lakhs* vvorih of imported piece-goods during the 

last ten years. Among Asiatic countries Egypt com- 
OMOced IQ send silk manufactures to Bombay between 
1061 and 1S70, w‘hile Japan joined io with a share o 
lakhs between and 1900. 
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Afatkinrrj Th^ United Klngdnin ha?i practically a monopoly o| ihb 
tradct tlie imports from Germany and America twing^ 
Probably ibe first spinning- machinery and ibe 
Hrsl engines used in India were made by Messrs. Hcth* 
erlngion and Company and Messrs, Benjamin Goodfellow, 
respectively % but ak an early period of tlie milbindustry 
Messrs^ Platt Brothers and Messrs. Hargreaves 

and Company had practically the monopoly of Lhcir 
respective branches. Of recent yearn the Isirgcsl imports 
of mill machinery and ongine.s^ etc-^ bat e been from 
Messrs. Hotvard and Hu Nought Benjamin Goodfcllow and 
Messrs^ Tinker, Shenton and Company^ 

WhoiUn import of ^voollcn piece-goods from ibe United 

i #43 Pi fi/dc-Kingdom commenced at the Opening of the nmeteenlti 
century and rose in value from a few thousands of rupees 
in iSm to nearly 5 lakhs in iS^O^. Between J900 and 
1907 the trade from Great Britain Tivas valued 
6oi laklis. The chief competitor in the trade is Germany 
w'hich acquired a share valued at nearly Rs» lo^OOO prior 
to 1S50 and during the year 1907 imported Into Bombay 
19 lakhs’ worth of goods. Other countries which have ft 
share in the irade are Belgium and France^ which con- 
tribute imports valued at the most recent date at one lakh 
and a lakhs respectively, Egypt has possessed a Mtiall 
share since the year iW^o^ but It compares bul ill viiatb the 
Persian imports, which were valued at one lakh in 

Ckfian year tSiO ihe imports of twist and yarn from the 

Varn* United Kingdom were valued at nearly 4 lakhs of rupers 
which had risen during the decade 18^90 to nearly 9SJ 
lakhs* Bul in ihe year 1S9T-93 ibc total value of Imporli 
decreased by 19 lakhs in conjieqticuce of ihe small supply 
from Ihe United Kii gdom and Austria- This dimlnutiofl 
was the nakural outcome of an accumulation of slocks 
and of the low rale of eachango. The dei:line continutd 
In 1893-93, receipts falling off to the extent of 34 perceuL 
In the following year* however^ a certain amount cf 
speculation was rife and brought about a small rise in 
the trade to the extent of 5^ lakhs In value, fn i 895 ~ 9 ^ 
there was a suhstftniiHl recovery from the low level of the 
preceding three yeabut the Irade rs not pro^tes^''^ 
owing to the conipetitiijn o£ yams made m fudian mlNs^ 
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As one after another of these UiiS been establislied in 
diATerenL parl^ of the country, and m railway development 
bus placed these yarns and ihe clothes made from them 
wlthm easy reach of the people^ the area within which 
tiiindloom-weaving is praciised has been slowly restricted 
mind the demand for the foreign yarn \ised for such weaving 
bins proportionately dimlni-shed. Its pliite has been 
taken by Indian yarn spun tn the mills of this country. 
The imports o(yarn from Austria-Hungary and imly are 
valued at between one and two lakhs apiece. 

The principal countries which provide Bombiiy w'lth 
raw silk are China, Persia and the Siraits Scttlcmcfitsr 
In iSjq the imports from China were valued at moire than 
hikhs; considerable fluctuation took place about the 
middle of ihe jcjth century, the %^alue of the trade 
decreasing to about t hikh ia 1^401 but from 1S50 a 
revival hud Ltiken place and the value rose to 75 lakhs be¬ 
tween iSgr and 1900. Between 1901 and 1907 the value of 
China'^s trade iii this commodity stood at 55, lakhs, China 
has In fact benefited at the expense of Persia and the 
StraitiS SeltlemcntSi, The former possessed a share tn the 
tmde of lakhs in ; the hitter a share of 3 lakhs 
tn i/i8o ; but both countries huA'c been ousted from their 
posiiiion since those date$^ and nt present their irnports 
are iriflingv 

Bombay commenced to import sugar from the United 
Kingdom to the value of a few thousand rupres ut the 
opening of the 19th century, and in spite of the compe- 
diiort of Mauritius sugar winch bfgJ^o t* acutely 
felt between 1861 and 1S70 still imports ii certain 
quNiitfty from Europe. In 1907^ for example, ibe hver- 
imports From the United Kingdom were valued at 
lakhs, from Austria-Hungary 39 Sakhs, from 
Stigium and France at a lakhs a piece ^ and from uer- 
many at 13 lakhs- The riipid increase ofimp or is from 
Mauritius has been one of the most noticeable phenomena 
of The sugar tradep the value of the trade hnvaiig 
between iS6t and tgoj from 30 hikhs to lakhs^ T e 
reason seems to be that the low exchange value o 
ilEvtr rupees Is fldv’antageousi to Mauritius, which has 
i silver currency, but places European countries wit 
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^otd ‘Cutfcn'Cy sit rt. disiidvantag^^i t for tho pricc-S- 
at Hong^kong^ are too high to permit of European 
countries^ compcliag on cqi^al terms with the cheaper and 
equjilly good Mauritius >ugiir. The fi^ars cnlertnined by 
the Mauritius planters lhat thdr trade to India (now 
their pHndpal markets would te ruined by the closirg of 
Ihc minis have not been jusiihed. as the imporlaticm 
continues to irtcrease* India lakes no less than ^7 
cent- of the exportations of this staple f^m MaUritiuSi. 
In i 895’-9& German ssjgar w^as put on the market in 
large qaautUies ; for the beet crop had been very good 
throughout an urea which had greatly expanded undef 
the H?gis of bouutien^ and ouUets had to tffi found for iht 
large proiluction at very low prices* But the position of 
Mauritius sugar w'as never seriously assailed. Tht 
Straits Scttlcrnenis. Java and China also send a certJun 
quantity of sugar to Bombayt Javans share tii the trade 
between 1900 and 1907 being valued at 14 lakhs- 
The United Kingdom possesses the bulk of the import 
trade in metals * and has done so since the comnienw- 
rncnl of the tqth century w hen its share was %'aliied rtt 4 
lakhs. At the present date (1900 07) the annual value of 
the Import trade from the Uniied Kingdom stands at iSS 
lakhs. Austria has a share of 7 lakhs^ which dates from 
iHSq^^ ; Hclgium n share of 55 lakhs which has risen 
from s lakhs in 18S9-90 ; France has a share of a lakhs 
which dates from 1900 l Nonvay and Sweden contributed 
iaiports to the value of 3 lakhs during the last sevcu 
yearjj ; while Germany which imported metals to the 
value of 4 lakhs only during the last decade oftheiglh 
ceniury now owns a share in the trade simountiog 
so lakh^. The Iradci as a whole, is subject to consider^ 
able duciuutions which synchronize with the vicisshudes 
characteriiriilg almost all trade in raw material. Kca } 

made tools and implemenja arc being jient to India m 
increasing number in lieu of the iron from which Eyuc 
instruments were roughly fashioned here in past yeat^ 
The trade in pig-iron and casling*? made at Barkarts 
expanding * the railway companies year by year 
more old iron and scraps which Jiave a better rcputatio 
in the market for good quality than the material 
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by pnv^ite firmii ; and lastly for a^rtmn classes of E:oods 
steel IS rapidly super.^i'ding iron. In sice] ihe imports 
have increased five-fold during^ the last iwo decade^, 
while in tinned plates alone the imports have been dou¬ 
bled in consequence of the extensive local manufwclure of 
cflns for petrokuni. 

Seven-eighths of the trade registered under the head of OmL 
iiqt is in kero sine. Russia first ctimmenced lo export oil 
toBcmbayin 1680 and lias augmented tiei share in [h3S 
trade from 11 lakhs to 6^ lakhs and finally to 69 lAkhs 
during the last shree decades ropecliAretji Between 
and 1680 America imported oil to the value of 3 lakhs^ 
and increased her imporlJ? to lakhs between the latter 
year and 190O1 but the last seven years has witnessed 
her share decrease to 16 lakhs. The year tS8r is an 
importajkt date In the history of the import trade in 
oil. The Petroleum Act. promutgated in that yeur, 
maintained the flashing point at 73® and enforced the 
testing of oil by' I he Customs authorities- A cuii^ign- 
meal of 31^00 cases of oil from the ship lii/lium 
was refused permJsRion to land in the same year, 
as Ihe flashiug point of the oil found lobe below 73'^+ 
and the owners were compelled to reship the casts to 
ports beyond British Indiai In 1882-83 lifter the 
emhnrrassmtiit caused hy the introduction of the Act had 
passed away* s^eiy large imports of kerosinc, amounting 
ia value to ^9} lakhs, tcKik plactf and sr.%^e for a diminii^ 
tion in the following year (1S83-S4) the tendency of the 
trade has bee a steadily progressive. At one time It was 
am id pat cd thaip judging from the success which had 
attended the trade due to cheap transit churges, the 
exports of oil wmuld be entirely diverted ^rom America 
lo Batpum and baku i but in 1893-94 'wuh an 

eicesNivc importation of kerosine oil from the United 
Stilus, which was due partly to .-ipeculaticin, fouadvd on 
the belief that an increase of the iiupprl duly w ould form 
part of the fiscal measures which were suppt>s«J lo he 
under consideration, and paitlytothe desire to prevent 
kiLsstaa oil from taking possession of the market, as it 
dir^atcncd to do. The imports Ifi fttct were SO large 
to be greatly*^ in excess of the oH^LakCt and wtre 
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£LCCompRnicd by a fall m prices, fo 1^94^5 

position ns between Russian and American oil was 
jjrcatly modilletip for while the imports of Riiss^mh oil 
diminished those of Ainerican oil decreased far more 
larg^ely^ the decline bjinj?' so heavy that the total imporcsi 
of oil fdll to the point at which they had stood fiv^e or 
six years previously. Stocka fell to a very low leveh 
holders bein^ disinclined to order out fresh supplies! 
until they had obtained all the profit to be had out eJ 
the tariff arrangements, one of which was the doubling 
of I he import duty. These conditions of reduced iin ports 
and low slocks brought about another flow of oil to India 
and in 1S95-9& no less thnn 40 mil Hon gallons reached 
this country from Russia, and 33 million gallons frcm 
America. There have since thnl date been in-sl-dlatiofts 
oJ bulk oil not only In Bombay but at many of ihe large 
towns on the G. L F* KaitwaVi the oil being despatched 
inland both ia bulk and in locally mnnufaciurcd tins* Ths 
import of Sumatra oil became an established lact at the 
dose of last centitry ; white in 1903-04 a neiv feaiure was 
introduced into the trade by the import of Burma oiL 
The quantity and value of the imports of the latter kind 
of oil aro shown in the ftillowing table :— 
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The Import of alizarine dyes commenced during the 
last decade of the I 9 lh century and amomiled to 14 
out of which Holland and Belgium claimed shares 0 
S lukhs and 5 lakhs respectively and the United King^ 
dom and Austria about Rs. 40,000 apiece. The impuft# 
increased in value bettveen 1901 and 19^7 to^t lakhs, 
out of which the .shares of Belgiumi Holland and the 
United Kingdom amounted respectively to Mr ^ 
lakh. Aniline dyes on the other hand were first i m^jovte 
between 1S71 ^^nd iSSa to the extent of a lakhSi 
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rose diirinjf the three succcediri'j decades ta to, 31 and 33 
lakhSf Hetfiam Is the largest ccnilributor to the trade, 
ber ^hire durlnji^ the Jiist decade amounting to t6 lakhs, 
while the shares of Germany, Holland and Italy a^^gregat- 
cd 3, 6 and 3 IwUhs respectively between 1900 and 1907. 

The total yearly imports of liquor into Bombay cluriEig 
the years 1900-07 were valued at 35 lakhSp out of which 
tlie share of the United Kingdom was 35 takhs. The 
Tmde in liquor msty be divided into three hends, —(«) 
alct b^erp porter and other fermented Hquors, spirits, 

[c] wines* In was an increase of nearly 2 

lakhi in this trade, chiefly noticeable in potable spirits 
iiid due to imports of underproof brandy and whiskey and 
of overproof whiskey and rutn* Large quantities ol 
German spirit, coloured and flavoured lO resemble brandy^ 
are imported in wood at strengtha approaching rectified 
spirit and are delivered I'Vcep Bombay Harbour ” at the 
same price as rectified spiKt- There liu also a consider^ 
able trade in Conti nentul whiskey, a beverage why sc 
character may be inferred from the fact that certain Aus- 
triin distiI[ers once argued that it ifi legal to impiirt liquor 
labelled Glasgow whisukcyi made in Austria." The 
chief countries other than the United Kingdom which 
conlribut * to the trade are France with 1 1 lakhs worth of 
imports, Germany wilh 3 lakhSi Belgium with i j lakhs* 
Austria and Holland with -6 lakhs apiece and Itniy w ith 
"3 Idkhs, America sends ^ certain quamity of liquor to 
Bombay* and a small trade exists with l^g>^pt and ^lauri- 
tius. 

There was practically no import trade In coal dnrJng C«iA 
the first half of the 19th century. But from 1S60 onwards, 
when ratlwnys, telegraphs and steam navigation begun to 
expand in this country, the trade, which was confined to 
the Unitird Kingdom and Australia op to iBgo, commenc¬ 
ed to assume considerable proportions. Since iSgo- 
Ji&paii and Calcutta have entered the field, and between 
anti j^Qj the demand for C<*lcutta coal became so 
£rext that th^ value of imports fiom the United Kingdom 
Was reduced to 23 lakhs against 74 l^ikhs in tim previous 
decade. During 190^-07 the share of the United Kingdom 
3 ® iakhs Only while CaJeutta cpolHbutcd [34 lakhs. 
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The foliowiij^ table shows the averaffe annual ln)[>orbi 
of coal from various countries into Bom bay sinc« ihe , 
year ifiSo:— 

£ooi>» omllt*d both in quantity and vaSiie.J 


1 

' UnitoJ IClqifiAciDi. 

: xAurfralia. 


Tptd. - 

' Tens. 

^ I^rWJ. 40¥ 

1^00-1937^ ijl 

VdJuc 

Kn* 

74 f 9 J 

■-P + 

7 J 

Value 

’ &6 

-6 

6i 

i 

Turtw Vatue: 
Rm, ! 

F*I- *** 

ao i j:^o6 
ai^ a,ija 

: T&nS* 

1 

< 

4 i 37 

1,61 

! 

Rju ,Tuni-: Vinkt 
Kk 

**■ •** 

49 4 ^' 

90+98^ ^ I 

79 pl 9 If 77 ^iiS* 

' 1 ' 


£:*t»rh, Bombay is the sole outlet for the produce of Gujarat, 
^av CofAi'n. tj,® Dccciin find the Central Provinces, and her esporl 
I rude Is confiacd for the most part to cottoo, wheat oad 
seeds. Raw cotton does not appear to have been 
exported from India tilt 1783, when ii 4 p '33 lb*- 
shipped to Eng'S and. In 1790 the Directors of the East 
India Company, at the instance of the maoufacturers, 
imported 422,307 l^s., but the Mpeculation did not answef- 
In iSog Bt the period of the American Non-lnicrcotirte 
Act, the Directors imported 30 million lbs, oi uhicb 
only 1,350,000 were used by the British manufactured 
and ?.250.000 were exported to the Continent. Thus 
unlucky venture made the Company decide to import no 
more, even when the American War broke out. But 
alter the peace a [jeneral revival of tr.nde look place an 
an increase of ihe imports of cotton freni bu 1* 
mtllions of pounds took place in iSi6. In iSiyt® t®*?* 
when excessive speculation prevailed and prices rcnjai® 
ed high, large quantities of cotton were imported if cm 
India into Englaiid. The fuilures which took place m 
Ciilcuita in 1820, in consequence of this over-sp<co ■ 
tion, are stated to have been the first check estpericne 
by the cotton*growers of Bundelkhand, and the 
trade did not recover for some time. About i 8 J 5 * 
exports from Bombay became considerable, in con« 
quence of the settled state of the interior, and in 1 5 * 
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4 further increase took place as a result of a gradual 
rise tn the price of American cottoDp caused by the 
dperatians of the bankers of the United Slatef. But 
[he heyday of Bombay's exportation of cotton coinctdcEJ 
with the outbreak and continuance of the American War 
(i%i- 65), when the cetton-suppty of America w as entirely 
cut olL The average annuaL exports irom Bombay 
during those years were valued at £z t ^^22,84^, as shown 
in the following table 


iS6i-6:t 

1863-63 

i 853<^4 
1S64-61 .4* 

t86j-66 ^ 


Value ie jiteriipg. 

. £ 

... ^ 

.. £ 3 <>.a 7 *i<«i 

ri-FI" •** 


As the cotton exported in the year 1859-60 was valued 
lit only 5} millions, the total gain in the five years to 
Bomhay wasSt millions sterling over and above what 
she had In former years considered a Talr price for her 
cotton. But the valuation of cotton used to be taken 
very carelessly at the Bonihay Custom House) and 
these figures represent rather what sanguine shippers 
expected to gel than what they actually received. 
Alb wing however a liberal margin for such errors, we 
tnay compute the clear addition to the actual wealth of 
Bombay at 70 to 75 miliions stcrlirtg—-Bii tolerably nub* 
stantial foundation for speculators to build upon* The 
panic which ensued in 1865-66 fortunately lanicted no 
permanent injury upon the trade ol Bombay, for the 
exports of cotton during the last quarter of the 19th 
century increased by an ^pprcchiblc figurCi Up to 
the United Kingdom maintained her position as the 
chief recipienl of Indian raw cotton^ her sliarc amount lag 
10407 lakhs out of a total export of it 135 lakhs in value , 
but from 1891 onwards Austria-Huagary* Belgium, 
l^raace and Italy contrived to inalfltain Lhcit trade un- 
dlminiiihed. In these countries the Indian short-stapled 
fibre Is used for making coarse blouses for pOii^nts. 
The greatest consumer of Indian coll on is J ap«n, which 
by 1907 managed to absorb 435 lakhs of exports out of a 
total average of 1^287 Ukhs for the years 1900 1907^ 
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Twwi Up to the year 1870 the export trade in colton twist 
yarn was Insienilicaflt t but in 1871 japan and 
China, the two great centres for Bombay oeports, 
commenced to establish the trade which has formed one 
of the chief fo andations of Bom bay’s prosperity daring the 
last thirty years. The years )S9J-93 and 1895-96 were 
record years, but wer* followed by a considerable decline 
of trade in 1S97 owing to a general exodus of mill-hands 
from Bombay and the resultant dilTicLUy of keeping the 
mills ivorking. This exodus, which was engendered b)' 
the ouibro’ik of plague, soon attained the dimension* 
ofa stamp-'de, until in a few weeks it was estimated 
that, exclusive of the engine-room and outside Staffs, 
the number of operatives at work was less than so per 
cent, of the normal. Every effort was made by agents 
and owners to keep their mills open under the most 
adverse circumstances and at great financial sacrifices. 
Many huts of a comfortable character were erected 
close to the mills and offered rent-free to operatives, 
medicine and medical attendance w ere provided free of 
charge, and shops were opened in the rnill-prcmis«. 
where flour, grain and other food-stuff* were supplied 
either gratis or in advance of wages. Notwithst'inding 
all Ihcsc inducements however several mdls were coin* 
pel led to close altogether, w'hLIe others worked with 
as little as one-fourth of their macliinciy, and even then 
in some cases with a considerable proportion of unskille^ 
hands, whose outturn both as regards quantity and 
quality was naturally very defective and unrcmuoerative. 
For a period, therefore, the industry w.ns for all praebcal 
piifposes at a standstill ; but when the plague somewhat 
abated in 1S98. m!iiter.s in great measure resumed thcir 
normal condition. One adverse result of the plag« 
exodus was the enhanced wages and the 
mode of payini: thciti which ihe hnrids w^ere cnab e ^ 
their own priucity of numbers to deTnand and enfor^ 
The perilieiousi of payirig^ wnges daily 

trod need nod became aJmost univer^^al owinif ^ 
anxiety of a|fents and owners to keep as muc a, 
possible of their machinery running and a 
monthly wages was only effected with g^reat ^ * 
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jiftcr a ^irskc hnd taken place. \ti owing to ^tcity 
of fain Sind the stock of cotton in the Bombay m\lh being 
bnrely sufTicEenl to hist till the March of 1900, the Bom¬ 
bay Millowncrs'.Association decided to close their mills 
for four days in the week. Between 1901 and 1907 
hoa'cver matters greatly improved * and although 
Japnn withdrew almost entirely from the irade owing 
to iha establishment of spinning nulls in her own terri- 
lon^i China monopolised a share valued at 792 lakhs out 
of a toEnI of S50 lakhs. The total average export trade 
cif Bombay during the last four decades has been of the 
value of 5S6 lakhsp out of which the average ♦'hare 
of China has amounted to 541 lakhs. 

The export trade in wheat actually commenced iu ia|i, 
hut WAN comparatively insigntficant until 1S71* During 
the decitde ending iS;9-Bo it was vnlued at ^4 InkbSs 
at ,^7 lakhs for the following decade and at 2^0 lakhs 
for the decade ending 1899*^1900. A distinct decline in 
the trade set in between t^oi and 1907 when the total 
value of the exports fell to 90 lakhs. The countries 
tfl-hich share in this trade are the United Kingdom^ 
fletgium, whose share during the seven years ending 1907 
wsii; valued at 11 lakbsi France whose share has de^ 
creased from 64 lakh-S in tSqo-igoo to 21 lakhs^ Germany 
With a share of 2 lakhs in 1900-07+ Spain Avith a share 
lakhs^ and Italy which took a small share of one 
hkh prior to jSSo and augmented her imports of wheal 
lo the value of 20 lakhs during the decade ending 1900. 
A farge proportion of the Avheat export trade is ordinarily 
yarried on ru Karachip a port which has greatly developed 
tn the last fifteen years. This fact coupled with the great 
^"icissitudes to which the trade is stihjected have prevented 
ihe exports at Bombay expanding on regular Imcs, The 
unusually abundant wheat harvests of the United States 
also enabled America to present such plenteous 
^‘^ipplics lo the the world as to send prices^ down “ to what 
^ight thf thought the lowest possible levelp if one did not 
^^tantly See that there W’erc stilt lower depths of prices 
which wheat would be grown and sold;" 

first shipments of oil-seeds occurred during the 

ending 1849-30 and ivere despatched to the 
3R 
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Uitited Kingdom. They were valued at 3 hkhs only, bin 
commenced to mcrease steadily from that date until they 
reached a total of 416 laklis during the decade ending 
rS3rj-9o. With the exception of ligypt and America, the 
exports to which though never large have seriously 
decreased during the last twenty years, every cowotrj 
which imports Indian oil-aceds has enormously increasecl 
its demand during the lavt thirty years. Between 1901 
und 1907 for example the shipments to the United 
Kingdom were valued at icc lakhs, to Austria at 13 lakhs 
against a lakh in iSSg^, to Belgium at 132 lakhs against 
4 lakhs in the decade ending *879-80, to France at 349 
lakhs against 8 lakhs in 1859^ and to Germany at 65 
lakhs against 3 lakhs in 1889-90- Holland too has h 
share valued At 38 lakhs, and Italy a share of 64 
this trade for the years 1901-07. 

atrw WWt The export trade in wool, which commenced in 1831* 
was valued nt 79 lakhs during the period between 1900-01 
and 1906-07, out of which the United Kingdom absorbed 
nearly the whole, namely, 76 lakhs. The balance of the 
trade rests with Prance and Belgium and more rccen y 
with Japan which absorbed 2 lakhs worth of export* 
l^clwc^ii 19 ^^ *9^7- 

rsrf/op. PSrff- Before the era of the great improvements m 1^- 
mach itiery in G real Bdtai n (177 ? * ^ 7 ^Sh ™ 

ot vjiriouri colours aud devices appear to Imve 
e^tporled in considerable quantiltes from India to Eng an ^ 
Through ibc agency of European mcrchnnl-ad'kentu ^ 
the calicoes nnd fine muslins of India were early 
to the notice of the West and cotilinucd to rise in pa if 
estimation until Great Briiaifi commenced to produce ^ 
own tnachlne-made fabrics^ So superior iodee _ 

products of ihe Indian spinnLng-wdied and ban - 
those turned out by the manufacturers of t^ncashir 
the middle of the 18th century that Indian printj 
dian calicoes were much preferred lo British-ma 
and the Manchester and Blackburn weavers ai- 
imported Indian yarns in larg^e quantities for use lu 
own factories.^ During the earlier years ot t 


CydopiediA of ludhA,. iS^S- 
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century En^^land, France niid Portugal, rs well &s Persia, 
Arfthia and the Stri-iits Settlements, absorb^ the bulk of the 
export trade; but from the year 1845 the United Kingdom 
ccafied to take any oppredabte quantity of Jndian cotton 
manufacture^p having found herself able not only to 
supply her own wants but even to undersell the Indian 
manufacturer in bis own markets. The extant statistics 
show that in i8oo — iSio the United Kingdom c^eported 
cotton goods of the value of 7^,000 toBombayH This 
figure rose by 1820 to 3^ Inkhssp by ifijo to 28 lakhs, 
and Anally to 1^3 lakhs during the decade ending t86o. 
The last-named decade marks a turning-point m the 
history of cotton-manufactiircs in Bombay^ for in 1854 
the first cotton-Jtiill flhe Bombay Spinning and Weaving 
Company) was opened by Mt* C- Nanabhai Duvar. By 
1865 there wore 10 mills at work with 249,384 spindles 
3 ^ 37 ® looms; in 1890 the number had Increased to 
70 with ie,95p66o spindles and 131785 looms ; while in 
1507 85 mills were at work with a6,13,483 spindles and 
31,982 looms. The chief countries which absorb the 
prt^uctsof the Bombay mills are Arabia, ibe Persian 
Guif, the Straits Settlement'^ and Africa; and In spite 
nf the fact that imports of cot ton-goods from the United 
Kingdom have steadily increased fmm 382 lakhs in 
*87t>8o to 707 lakhs in 189CH1900 and that goods 
manufactured in Indian mills are subject to an excise- 
duty p the exporE!:; of Indian-made cotion-goods ffom 
Bombay show a steady tendency to expand. The trade 
m woven rabrics sulfcred to some extent in 1893-94 in 
sympathy with the depression then alFecting the trade 
®i^u^yarns ; but the recovery was rapid and compktCp 
iind id spite of the fact that exports to Japan have 
‘kilned considerably In coti-sequence of the erection 
extension of colton-mtlls In that country, Bombay 
^^5 a steadily expanding market for her fabrics In 
Straits Settlements and .Africa- The trade in w’hitc 
bleached piece-goods is unimportant^ the bulk of 
Sombay exports consisting of the coarse cheap 
styled g-rey or unbleached. The following tfible 
the value in rupees of the exports to the chief 
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CorthUJniPlJf 


- ccntrc-N in each decade between 1859-60 find 


1 Vpif. 


PcTMan 

Duir. 

StTALth 1 

Sritl«n«nWL 


1 

Ti-aul 

EkpcvIl 

1 

.OP 

iS 6 ^ 7 (.t 
iHvo-SSi^ ... 
iS^9o ... 

190(1 .^- 

JtMiCKW 

JI| jSiiJCHS 
J 3 ^ 04(000 

40,000 

95,000 

j,5^,ODd 

[, 56 ^ood 

^ 4,040 

1 3 ^71, DChO 

1 5^004 
IHjODO 

15,47,000 
' 45,56,000 

j,O0pOD0 

4,4ipOOO 

19^65.™® 

55 , 76 ,£h>o 

165,^^000 


The years iS 63 -bj ana 107^-// 
very la;ge eaport, of cplum to China, which were dee 
partly to the excellence of the crop m Malwii and Gujarat, 
Lnlv to the profitable rates obtaining m HonEhong 
Lid Shanghai and partly to a reduction in the rate^ 
pass-fees on imported opium from Rs. 7 <^ ^®\vh 

p„ chest. In 187S-79 ^ diminution 
continued throughout ensuing years and "'J™' “ 

. permanent teature of the trade. When 
Jtked about 18S--87 it was aitribulcd ^hieny ^ 
effect of the Chefoo Convention of 

to the increased coiisiimpllon in China of locallj-gt ^ 
opium. How the Convention operated is not whol^ 
apparent; but it apparently legalised the collccbj of 
Inland transit dues(likia) on Imported opium, m addm^ 
to the tariff-duty. Those dues constituted a tax cu 
Chinese drug also, bnt both in its incidence and m 
method of collection the tax pressed more ^ 

Indian than on the local product But ^ ^ . 

production of opium in China itself, its improved 

with Indian opium were natural factors 

of the exports from this country.- To 

causes of decline was added ten years 

«rious dislocation of the Malwa trade. 

u eonsidcrabk tall in the price of Silver and a 

rise in the sterling value of the ru^e, which 

affected the dollar exchange and led to _ 

‘ EucyelopaidSa Brila-ni«, Vet- XXVll, paK« - j 3' - 

. Admsniiuradcn Report of iSaMfl, iS^t W 
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chests in ihc shipments io China during' tiie 
triennial period tfiiding;^ in ' tn iS^S^ tlie figures 

advanced by cheats owing'to the poorness of the 

China opium-crop ^nd a ieduction of the export duty by 
Rs, too per chests Bui they subHet|ueritly ngtjiin TcH 
and during the seven succeeding years ilic depressing 
influences nboA'e mentioned coiitiiuiouhly prevailed. In 
igiolShoy the doubts entertained as to the eRect-s of re¬ 
strictive mensures then known to be under conterrplation 
by Governnieiit with a view to reducing the consumptton 
of opium ki Chinn placed the trade in India nt u yet 
greater disadvantage^ and merchants were dislnclifsed to 
run the risk of making large shipments. Tn consequence 
the exports m that year decreased by 76t>4 chests ; but in 
July 1907 slightly easier conditions prevailed in conse¬ 
quence of n reduction of 400 chests in the monthly sales 
uf Oengal opium iuid by an increnscil demand for the 
Indian driig^ resuUitig from an unus"uully good crop in 
Malwa and lower prices. But this relic I ivas only 
temporary ; and in March 190B the diminution in exports 
WHS accelerated by a notificalioii of the Government of 
India wliich liniitcd shipments of Malwa opium to 
countries outside India to 15*100 chests during the 
calendar year u^oS. This noiklention was xt partial 
expression of a gene ml rest ri Clive policy approved hy 
balli the Indiuin atid Cbificsc Governments ; and as it hits 
been decided to enforce a progressive decrease for the 
next three years in the an^oind of opium exported» it is 
presumed that Government desire to confine opium 
transactions wholly to the quantity required for coosump- 
bun in this country* If this be so. the extinction of the 
export tnide can be only a matter of time. Beyond 
approving ihe recent action of the Government of India the 
Chine?!ic Government bav'c nppnrently taken no special 
mert^ures so far to restrict imports from abroad, rhcir 
policy hns hitherto been confined to reducing the conH.ump- 
tion of opium in China by the issue of edicli^ regulating 
the cultivation of the poppy and enforcing the closing ol 


^ Adittii^Urjitlfc^rt RepOfla for *'*'1 1B97-9S. 

' Aiiimtais^lnitioo Report fnr 
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Couliu^ 

Triide* 


smoking' denst. ^ The trade with counlnest other vhm 
China is inlinTte^lnial. 

The following table shoivs the overage naTcber of 
chests of opium annually exported from Hombay since 
1859*60 *— 



Avora]^e number af | 

chealS esported. 

1859^60 to 1869-70 


1870*71 to iSj^Bo 

43 'W 

18SU-81 to 18^^ 


1S9S-9E to 1^99^1900 

16,000 

I9OCFO1 to 1907-08 

iS^dOo 


The coasting-trade of Bombay like the ruil-borno trade 
Quetuate.^ In accordance with tho increase Of decrease 
of imports and with the demands from foreign aiarfcets, 
The products of Western India and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces find their way by sea or by tail to Horn bay» which 
in return distributes foreign good-s 10 those and other 
provinces through the medium of the raUvray ond the 
coasting-vessel. At the opening of the nineteenth centur) 
the vaJuc of the total coasting-trade amounted to 350 luith?! 
flmports 12S lakhs and exports lOi lakhs}^ the larges* 
proportion ot the imports and export* being received 
from and despatched to the ports of Gujarat and 
Cutch, Next in tmporlance were Bengal (import* ^3 
lakhs and exports 4 lnkhs)» Malabar and Kauara 
(impotU 13 lakhs and exports 11 lakhs), and Gcisi 
(imports 25 and exports 28 lakhs}^ The principal artkl®> 
of trade were mw cotton (2 t lakhs) which was colkcte 
from Gujarat and Cutch for export to China l cotiofl 
piece-goods brought for export to the rersian Gulf an 
Ansbia from Gujarat, Bengal and Goa ; rice brought 
from Goa^ Gujarat and Cutch ; andBeng^^l sugar brought 
to Bombay for export to the Persian Gulf and to various 
districts in the Bombay Presidency. The export tradr 
consisted chiefly of grain, piece-goods* and such com¬ 
modities as coccmuuts and peppe r. Mrs^ Grahan% 

Far a fuLt account of the Bombay Opium Miurkcl M)tcl«a 
Guide la Bombay (fgoo). pp 
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writing of Bombay tmete in iSro remarked Th« 
brgesf and finest of the l^rcii^ncrs (traders) are the 
Arabs, Our trade with thorn consists in horsesp pearLip 
cofieep gttms of various kitids^ honey and j^Ai- Bolides 
these articlos from Arabia^ the Persian Gulf also rarnishes 
dried fruits, otto of roses, tobaecoi roso-wnler^ a small 
quantity of Shirxiz wine, with a few arhcles of curio 
Mly and lijxun, such as books, worked slippers and 
silk shawls. The principal export from Bombay is 
raw cotton, which is dijclly drawn from the subject 
province of Gujarat, ivhich liketvise supplies us ivith 
wheat, rice and cat tie, besides vessels of earthenware 
and metal for coolings liquors^ cornelians and other rare 
stones. The Laccadive and Mnldivu Islands furnish 
[he greatest quantity of cocoaauts for oil and coir for 
corda^^c ; and from the forests of Malabar we g'et timber 
.and various drugs and giimSi particularly the 
which is here used for all the purposes of pitch* In 
return for these things ive fumish British manufactures* 
particularly hardware, and a variety of Chinese articles 
for which Bombay Is the great depot on this side of 
India.” 

During the next thirty years the coasting"trade main¬ 
tained steady progress, in spile of a temporary depres- 
sidh In due to the unfavourable condition of the 

China market and great scarcity in Cutch and Gujarat* 
These circumslauccs reduced the value of tho trade in 
[hat year to 175 lakhs as against 3?g lakhs iu the pre¬ 
ceding year. In iS?7 again the commercial position in 
Bombay was far from favourable. The supply f^om 
Bengal and Gujarat slackened and Calcutta 1 monopoliz¬ 
ing much of the trade, commenced to export and import 
direct In stead of through Bombay. The Malabar and 
Kannra tradu however continued to Hourish. ^ In spite 
howTver of the circumstances alluded To< trade ingcnem 
nicetvcd a considerable impetus from tbe abolition of the 
Company's monopoly in tSi j i ami by 1S30-31 ihe co^st- 
inK-iTinJe of Bombay was valued At 5J<i lakhs, of'vnich 
^44 lakhs represented imports and s8a lakhs exports 

Between tSjs “"*1 ^be Bombay Government strove 

bard to enlarge both the cofl-stlng and foreign trade by 
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removire restrictions such as the inlutid col ton .ind 
suijar duties.' The cotton trade had been ^realty 
developed since 1825 by private mercantile Tirms who 
brought bales from areas as remote as the provinces of 
Agfa and Oudh in order to meet the demand? of the 
China and English markets.^ The course of irnde 
during this period was however not inyariably smooth. 
Failure of rain in Gujarat, Kathkwaf and Cutch in 183® 
and 1846, the uncertain siute of political relations with 
Persia, and unforeseen events in China connected with 
the opium trade combined wlib temporary tightness of the 
Bombay moneyto render fsro^ress more ^p:ifiino- 
die thi^n It ^vonld otherivlse hitve been, considerin" that 
the trade with other foreign countrlcji^ w'^tb Sind and 
with Malabar showed no sign of depression. The 
following table show's the viduc in lakhs of the co.'usting- 
trade with other parts of India between 1M55-36' 
.and 1850-51 t— 
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^Thcfifi are out aV AitablCi 


1 The inland dLitji«t were ntMlIa'iN-ed in 1636*1111 ihc 

caltoEi duties In ^ 

* HelH=r wrote (iSiS);-*' Cotton i» the 
export, irreai qaantides of which cenw from 'I'* 

Indi*» and FHaec frequently mlcre^led m acffmjf l* jut 

bailee lymir tjiepiprs and Ihp ingettioua screw WI ^ BpmtaJ 
astottinhingqiinuthyis pressed into the j north 

\i lhc pert from which AloiasL all the trade o( the we- 
14 itilppcti for Chinn And Ets sflands 

* In 1814-15 trade wkh the United 
lAkh., Tn tB35-j5ilhAd inerwed ta J 71 
10 ^J 7 lakhs. 
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By the entJ of the penod m quesHott (1035-1650) ihe 
coastinjr trade of Bombay had advanced in value to 1,178 
lakhs, of ivhsch 7S7 lakhs represented imports and 411 
exportjs. Ttie value of the chief items of import in 
i85i>5i is shown in the subjoined table : - 
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The principal items of export were salt and foreign 
jitQods, such as cotton piesrc*j||[oods (rio htkhs), 
twiAt £uid yarn {20’lakhs) metals (10 lakhs)p raw si 
(jj lakhii) and su^ar (aq lakhs), which were main y 
exported to Ueniful, Malabar and Kanara and. the ports 
of the Presidency proper. 

During the next decade enjo)edan 

unusual amoiint of prosperity and both the foreign an 
coasting-trade larg^ely increased* This prosperity was 
rrmialy due to the phenomenally high prices receive^ 
cotton dufinif the continuance of the American^ ar* 
Between 1860-61 and 1870-7* the coasting-trade imports 
ro^e from 564 lakhs to 493 lakhs in value, and the 
from ai6 bkhs to 559 lakhs in value t and thi*i had taken 
place In spite of the fact that the grow^th of roa an 
railway communication had exercised a somewhat a 
influence upon ihe local cDasLiog-lrade+ as com pi 
with the Ibretgn trade of the port which waved ^ 
extr4iordinary impetus from the opening 0 ^ 

Canal In 186^ Since iSSo the coasting-trade has ac¬ 
tuated in value between 16 and 25 crores. The propo 


* In 1857 tSi« price of cotton was *[fi tmllh**tMrtwteri 

■VMa^e of Ihe preceding yeura and reached ^ 
iuid 1864. 
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tion of imports and exports is prnclically equal, the 
increase under the former head being chiefly in coal, 
cocoanuts, copra and, grain, and under the latter in 
Indian and foreign piece goods ant- sugar of foreign 
manuractiirc. 

The fallow tnblc shows ibc value in lakhs of 
4:oastlii<f-trade imports between i 3 Sa- 8 j and 1905-06:— 
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The folloivmg table shows the value in Inhhs of the 
coasting-trjide exports between i8ifo-Si and 1905-06:— 
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The subjoined table shows the class and value of 
goods imported nnd exported coastwise from Bombay 
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RaiVborrtc 

Tradtf* 


The Greai Indian Peninsula Rallivay aiid the BombRy, 
Barada and Central India Railway both carry a large 
traffic to and from Bombay, ibe former hcrving the 
southern eastern and north-eastern portion of India and 
die latter serving Gujarat, Raj pu tan a. Central India, the 
United Provinces and the Punjab. Statistics of goods 
carried during the first few? years after these two lines were 
opened arenot available; but in 1870 fhe G, I, P, Railway, 
which was open for traffic for 1.358 miles, booked aie.gos 
tons of goods to stations in Bombay City and Ishind 
and carried 136.861 tons of goods from stations within 
the same area. The corresponding figures for the B. B. 
and C. I. Railway which was open for 31J miles tn 
1870 are not available. The bulk of the trade was 
in cotton and grain, brought from the Deccan and 
Central Provinces by the G. I. P. Railway and from 
Gujarat by the B. B. and C. I- Railway. During the 
following decade the rail-borne trade of the island in¬ 
creased in proportion to the increase in the foreign trade 
of the port. The G. I. P. Railway Company esttended 
their line to Johbulpore and Raichur and opened connec¬ 
tions with the other chief lines in India, with tJie result 
that the volume of their rail-borne trade was more than 
doubled. In 1880 this railway booked nearly 

tons of goods to and from stations within the limits ol 

the island. The traffic of the B- B. and C. 1 . Railway 
a lign increased in consequence of the opening ef new 
lilies in Rajputana and Kathiawar* 

The foUowing stalcment s^bou s the progTCss of iraffie (tx* 
eluding tbe figure* of the Railway CompHny's maten^sj 
from and to station* in Boiahay Island since thoyear J 3 iS 6 s— 
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Accorditiij to the returns published by Govcrameflt tor 
finaneiftl year, the value of the rail-home tittle ot 
Bombay Island in thousands of rupees was hs dciarled 
below 
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During the last 20 years the mil-boroe trade of Bom¬ 
bay has expanded by Sg per cent, in value, in spiU of 
the fact tbai between 1896^11.11 1901 limine and plague, 
coupled with the slttggishaess of the local money-market, 
exercised a somewhat adverse effect upon it. 

The following table shows in thousands of rupees the 
progrcEW of the rah-borue trade ol Bombay with each 
province between the years 1888-89 and 
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Of the totaJ rail-borne trade of Bombay nearly 40 pet 
cent* re presents trade with other parts of the Bombay 
Presidency, 17 per cent, is trade with the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Berar^ m percent, is with Rajpotana nnd 
Central India, lO per cent, with the United ProvinceJi 
from 5 to S per cent, with the Punjabi 4 per cent, wdb 
Madras and one per cent, with Bengal. During recent 
years the trade of the Punjab hfl-s been diverted 10 Kara¬ 
chi whence the goods are CKported direct to forcigi' 


ports. 

The sohjoiaed table, from which hgures in ihousiandi 
(000s) have been omitted, shows the chief articleii 0 
import and export carried by the raLhvAys to and fro^ 
Bombay City:— 
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The chief imports by the B, B. & C- I, Railway tire 
raw cotton, e;rain, pulse and oil-seeds. OF these the 
imports of cotton have nseu from 64,000 to 147.000 tons, 
of grain and pnJse from 31,000 to 151,000 tons and of 
oil-seeds from 40,000 to riJ,ooo tons. The chief exports 
by the B. B. & C. I. Rflilm'rty are cotton piece-goods, 
which have risen during the last twenty-live years from 
15,00010 19.000 tons, sugar, which ha.s risen in the same 
period from 13,000 to 44.OQ0 tons and metals which 
are exported to the qu mtity of 58,000 tons- Ihe 
chief items of import by the G. I. J» Railway are mw 
cotton, grain, oil-seeds anti opium. M'hile the chief items 
of export arc cotton piece-goods, metals and sugar. 
The Increase in these items during the ip years ending 
jgoS w;is as shown below :— 
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L^ctHTrAdc. sevemt y^?ars after Bombay fiad passed mto ■ 

ihe of Hie l^ast India Company the trade 

of the hiand was compar^itively smnW' iitidn such as 
wasi, was hampered by lack of capital, external war^ 
fate iiJid epidemic disease. Tlie number of sutwhaoiisd 
traders was very Ilmitedt and mo^t of ihos* 
tfnmi#trated to the Island were ** a miserable pOQ^ sort 
of all sects, who fly from the ^Tc^oR^ and Poriegfues* per¬ 
secutionand value them selves on your honours 
tW The retail trade in rice and cmui was k ^ 

hands of certain persons k nown as appmrkl 

by the Company's Government^ whose duty it was to 
small quantities In the public markets tinder certain 
trictions desired to encoura^^e outxide merchants^ 
Import gram. The retail sale of unbeaten rice throng^ 
the continued m the early part of the iStb cee- 


^ Auinjrier wreto to the Dircelcrrt isn »'*^ 7 :i '74 
ra™ under y ur lioDoafr h^i^py Jf ill 

by Uivme PruvidfloCe^ rooted m iht - *ad 

ptOpU wbrru it li M tiled I c.^urt^d by pf 

HO p«iiii»dcs, Fcr you bnftg yood to all- 
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tury\ the supply belrag: either purchased by them from 
the Government stores or imported direct nnd sold at a 
rate Sxed by the PresldcnU In coursi: of time trouble 
arOi»c with the who were accuaicd of unfair 

desilSngs und of refuslrijj- to sell at the established rate ■ 
and the license to sell was thererore restricted to a ^in^k 
Individuah He how^ever gave iSO little salisfactiDii that 
his monopoly was abolished^ nnd the reiarl trade in grain 
was declared free to all, provided always that the s«lkrs 
adhered to the official rates. The new system^ however* 
was not appreciated by a people who cling closely to 
ancient customs : and the Kiic^uirm manaj^ed to graduaU 
]y recover ilscir former position^ which res tilted la the 
Bombay Government appointing a clerk of the markets 
tn I7:fi to undertake the retail sale of grain. 

Trades other than the grain trade ivcrc free from 
Government interference in the middle of the tSth century 
and even.' cacouragi^mont was given to ftshermcni culti¬ 
vators and vegetable-growers to bring their produce 
for sale in the Bombay market. Most of the local Lra- 
ders of this epoch were Banlas and Musalmansp and by 
the end of the century a considerable number of Parsis 
had also gained a share of the trade. During the first 
hsilt of the nineteenth century the local trade profited by 
the great increase w hich took place in the foreign trade 
nf the island, agencies and shops Were opened, and many 
rkh merchants^ Pxirsi, lUndu and Europeani opened 
businesses in the town. The ojirliest English firm esta¬ 
blished in Bombay w'as that of Forbes and Company iu 
^ 7 ^ 7 i which for many years transacted agency and mer- 
^tile business without a rival;* and this firm was 
followed in subsequent years by others, which« until the 
of Lord Melville's bill in iBj 3> had very little 
chance of tnaklng large profits^ ** None of them,^* wTole 
Milbum could subsist upon (he advantages of the agency' 
business alonei It being very confined and the profits in a 
great ireeasure absorbed by interest of money on the cash 
haJanecs they are obliged to keep and the enpeiises of 

firm financed iha Eail India Company on VariUuS 
fn recdgnitloii ol* me hf^b catMtis wnjisved &y the 
ef itji nsjPBil noLnblt! head. Sir Charter ForbeSp wo* 
in The statue ean be seen iri iheTown HaJl. 
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the establssihTn^nl^ Their advantages arist; principally^ 
from mercantile transactions and thoagh they hold out 
the agency busiiieBs to be the line they confine them¬ 
selves to* yet without trade they would scarcely gain a 
subsistence. Agency however gives them the command 
of a capUal which enables them to embrace every favour¬ 
able opportunity that occurs to forward their commerebi 
pursuits. They usually allow y per centp interest for 
money deposited in their hands Many great and un¬ 
common events have occurred during the war ivhich con- 
tribnled in a great measure to advance the opulence of 
the merchants of the Presidency, The fortunes ncquIrecJ 
have been considerable and rapidt more particularly 
amongst those who were proprietors of ships, 

*' The Fafitis rank next to ihe Europeans. They are 
an activefc industrious aud clever people and possess 
considerable local ktiowiedgc. Many of them are . very 
opulent and each of the European houses of agency havt 
one of the principal Pars! merchants concerned with 
them in most of their foreign speculations. They are 
become the brokers and B uni as of the IiuropeanSp The 
factors belonging to these di Be rent liousesi resident in 
Chinat BengaU etc*, arc generally Parsis-" A few 
Jewish Firms, notably that of liavitl Sassoon and Co-i 
also traded w'lth China. According to Mrs. blwond 
(tS^o) the reiuil trade of Bombay was almost wholly 
in the hands of this entcrprisirig com muni ty^ which 
managed to come successfully through the comtnercud 
depression of iSi6 to 1824, of 1S37 and i834t 
outlive *;ome of the European mercantile housed- 
In 1840 when the -registering regulation wa^^ brought 
Into force a large number of Bhnitjas and labourers kfl 
Bombay ; but this circumstance bad little effect vpott 
the general progress of the local trade. Besides manj 
personsi: engaged in banking* agency and brokerage* 
Bombay in 1847 contained 2 Qt and rice 
1^3 confecliooersp 191 cloth merchantsp ^Oj d&nlcrs m 
brass and copper, 237 butchers, 459 liquor dealcr>. 

^ FordeacrriplMSn of Itio baiaam and lha f(still 
thin epoch, see Forbev" On en Lai M emeu* t Pesliiiii « 

India* 
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7jb goidjimllhs* ziE shoeumkcr^, 352 niilors, 236 km- 
353 tdbsccDnists and 439 pawnfarokets. In 1861 
ihe European houses of business in Bombay numbered 
ataul; majority of whach confined ifieir opera- 

lions mainly to agency and commission buj^lness. They 
sold the piece-goods and mclHals consigned to Uicm on 
commiSHion and simlfarly tmdertcok the sale 111 Europe 
of shipments of produce helcrnging to Native firms. 
Some of these iLuropeaii firm»£ were extensive shippers 
as well- The wild specula don of 1864 was an ordeal 
through which few firms passed unscathedp and the 
financial credit of Bombay was for a lime severely 
jeopardised- ]lnl fortunately the city s^tilfercd no per- 
manent injury^ from the delirium of those years+ and 
since 1870 retail trade* commission and agency business 
and the milhindustry have greatly developed. 

According to the ceusii.s returns of igoi more than one- 
tenth of the urban population is engaged in trade of one 
kind or anolhcr- .\bout 66tOtx} persons are classed as 
iihop-kcepers, general dealers, hawkers, etc-; 9,000 deal 
in special goods ; 1,500 are vegetable food dealers aud 
4*5^ ^including fishermen) are dealers in animat food^ 

I he leading traders are Bhatflas, Banins* Jains, Boliras, 
.Hlemons, Parsis, Jews* and Europe-ufisi, the principal 
European -<bops are sUiiated on Rampart Row, the 
Esplanade, and neighbouring streets, ifarathas deal 
largely In fruit and vegetHbles, the Kofis monopolize the 
fish supply and the buEchcr-s are mostly yiusalmnns^ 
The fruiterers of Bombay are mostly Maralhaii from the 
Deccaot hut comprise a few Banias from Cutch, and a 
few MemonZi Khojas and Parsis ; while the vegetable 
traders also 1 include Kharvas of Vcmval, Mangrol and 
Porbandar, and Memons- The commodities which are 
chiefly hnw'kcd nbout the streets of Bombay are fruity 
vegetables, eggs, baked meat, breads sugar* molasses, 
iugar candy, sweetmeats* sweet oil* cocoa nut oil, 
kcrosine, fowds, cotton and silk goodi;, and other 
Articles- The haw'ker.s, who are both Hindus ^nd 
Muhammadans, number about 3,000* and rather more 
'luring the mango-'season^ and earn by hawking from 
4 annus to 2 rupees n day. A certain number of beef- 
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hawketi; arc licen^ieii under the ^ 3 u^klpaL Act fur the 
benertt of the beer^ating' public which lives at a 
distance from the three public markcLs that contaiu 
bcefstalls* Ketali grocers* shops are discovcr^tble in 
everj' quarter of the cUy, and are canducted chleny 
by Eanias from Cutcht l^havnagar and Gujanitp and 
also by a few MuhaTtimadaiis and Parsis. They buy 
their stock from the wholesale merchants at Masj[d 
Bandxir and reckon upon making a net proUt of from 
Re, I to Rsk 2 per dletn, according to the situation 
of the shop* 7 he capital required to start n rciml grocer)' 
business varies from Rs. too to Rs. ^oo* To start a retail 
grain-shop requires a capital of Rs. 500 to Rs. io»DOa 
and this class of business is ebiedy in ihc hands of 
Gujarat Banias and Lohanas, who own about 4+000 shops 
in difTcrent parts of the city. Retail cloth-shops are 
owned by Bhattias and Banlas and by a few Muhamma¬ 
dans and Pars is ; and hosiery and boDt-shops are gene¬ 
rally owned by Muhammadans. The wholesale business 
in cloth is conducted In the Miilji Jfetha and other big 
clctli^mnrketst the wholes ale trade in copper at PaJdhonit 
In drugs %t Gnneshwiidiji in food-grainSi sugar and GAi at 
Mandvi, in silver and gold in Ehaik Memon street and 
the trade in opium and machinery in the Fort. * 


*■ There ftft lihuijL Tncfehnniti uT weight la Rchmbdy, wbo 
in meit pf I hem heiriK One I w o Arab peirU 

ansribanin hu^ekcr an; mlio re!ti4?nL in the elty^ htid Ihej 
hcikk of fhe Persian Gulf pCAria to the Hindu dealers- Mo*t of 
the peurN dealt with m Bombay are brauKht fram Ihc FcrsiJ^ 
Gtili, tIfQugh A few coftie ir^iit Ce^len mid a eeriairt uuniber « 
AiQ^traliMnL pear'f are said in lndkm+ The of fcaH sty^d 

■■ yelildw'~and ** bkiiidek'' aro mostljr sold En India t ihe remain¬ 
der in Paria ana London» The v a File OJ tJir picarls a nnualn 
Uroughl dowa from the Gulf is nboal 3 crorea of rupcciiS ot [1:0^“ 
from Arabtn abeut 15 lakh^ ; sod of pearls from Ceylon sbowT 
40 Eakh^ A poor eEa*.s nf f pc^arls, averaj^ing about 10 l"!*^"' 
anoLUilly, is 4 #ni frncci Mergui in Burma. Thv- Vfttue nf the 
ann-ijilly sold by Itumbay rnercKuFvls is nhoiit ,1 ororef ^ including 
deW and old ai'ap+ The r^und penrH are geitemlly aorled hy 
and Vi\d in lots, while ifie special pearis are SoJJ ■«*c(KtraSely' 
They are nearly all polished in Bombay by the foercbaalS 
aelvrs. For ardhnjjf and ^rting Eho merchants employ JaiP^ 
Bnnias of ifae poarer ela^S- Tha chief Arab pearl mcA hOn^ iP 
Bona bay em ploys hU own uj^enls In Eho Persian Gulf, advancing 
them Annually ubouE a erore bf rupees, and they ship thi^ peAris^ ^ 

Bomba) in +he stciimers t^f the Hrilbh Tndin htram NAvigaUn ^ 

Company- Of European hrma who deal in rwarts the ^lef 
Meters, Pialay^ Muir And Ct>.+ and MeSiri- GrmhAO' *0^ 
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The Chief Ccmmerciiil Associaticri of Bombay is a’^so^ 

Bombay Chamber pT Commercei ft bich was esiabliiibed ciATKne$i. 
an ttic 22fici September 1S36, und^rthe auspice^^ of Sir 

_ ^ n ■_ I r* v\?M 

Robert Grant, then Governor of Bombay^ The Euro-^ 
peau mercantile firms which were in existence at that 
date and lent their ^tupport to the establishment of the 
Chamber were few in nuniberk the chief of them boing^ 


Messrs- i^ktnner & Co. ; WilHam ^^^co^ & Co, ; Duncan^ 
G 1 I 1 & Co- ; Leckic ^ Co. ; Gisborne, Menzics Ik Co,; 
Ritchie^ Steuart & Co»; MacviCftr, Biirn^ Co.; McGregor, 
Brownri^g: it Co* ; Dirom, Carter k Co. ; Gillandcrs, 
Ewart & Co. ; and Firth & Co* Those firms met in con* 
clave and formulated ceitain nilcft and reguialions 
which in the main exist unaltered ai the present day 
<1909)* The ddef credit for the establishment of the 
Chamber is due to Mr* John Skinner, whose portrait 
adorns the room^ of the Chamber and %i ho w as Chairman 
of that body in 1S3&-37 and again in 1839-4^ 
bn^iirt period of Chairmanship was that of Sir Frnnk 
Forbeu Adam^ w'ho controlled the activiiies of the 
Chamber without a break from iSE^ to TSS9. Amon^ 
matters^ of importance which have from time lo time 
occupied the alum ion of ihe Chtimter of Commerce 
were, in the early yeafiiof its existencCi the abrupt alterii' 
lion of the rates of exchange established by the Indian 
Government for ihcir advances on produce coiiisigiied to 
Great Hritain, and later, tbe question of railway- commu- 


« tc^frUnier (Voyage d.i ^3 Hade) WKilr 
Eiem n^cente J'udc ^liambrc de comflierre tavonAft 

getiie de r«’lr,rrchc^ ELte p!« llt^c de 

exlBltsnce afTlelclle^ miua e'fcalt fermde p»r la Te » 
cet^ripteura. yuelqy t#-un» <l«a sclirf?? rcc^ruLait 

C* 9 ti-^ptlcrabl^^ avflivnt refu^ ^ ^ ^***^ *^**^*^^ T- i,n.,,t.-»rn,*^inrnt 
pir I'c ectien. l»i!]eLirB cPis eiait rccottnwf 1"^ R _ 
qai mvalt uiie grande dcfcfcnciS powr sea JiVift. 
nwnt!e^« et L tTwnuaiellail lea 
st^lieilait son cenceur* pOi^r fcsamim j!ka fwta 

TrilatUsi au comm tree- En 1S3® la ehamb , , 

^Uil Sntervenue daii^ pLuiie^* xctea ulile* s elle 
k ayildmc IraC^^li^r do donam^ 
ville et de ti^n^U I tile avail infiui? bv^T Im lt>i dr 
eentrilw^ 4 ta roritliLlkiit dt. ISiHeN d import*! iCd et 
Elk avaU npprld In itollieiEdde dv R^'J^ vruemunl ^ tjoIois. Elle 
liriflriera at s,iir la cylEupc dea ciieilleuroS i^tiali d . _ . 

app^yail paraes trnV*ti* et^n vrddit «ne_au(re a^^lA. 41-rt 

fornidc M\it nm-Iioror 1» cemmuntcataons I Ewref , 

prcASait I’oictrei d'ltno churte poor 4lfcbJir unc bAn<| 
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iiicaiioT^ with the Western Presidencyt the cKtensiken ei 
the Bombay Decks, the redyciion of Port thi; 

adulteration of wheat, the mixing" of cottnn+ the cmptoy- 
ment of the surplus treasury balance^ of the Govermneni 
of tndin^ the ^ofd re^^erve fundi and the creation of an 
Impenaf Customs: Service. Under legislative enaei- 
ments the Clnimber ha.s the right of representation on 
the Bombay Port Tmst, the Municipal Corporation, and 
the City Improvement Trust, while a representative of 
the Chamber \s also included among the nori-esecuthe 
ofHcers of the Counctl oi the Governor of Bombay. The 
Chamber publishes, besides an annual reportt rs series of 
returns which show the course of trade from day to da)% 
the chief of these being the daily arrival return,, the daily 
trade return« import and export rnanifests published 
twice a week, and three statements issued once a month 
showing exports of cot ton ^ wheat and secdst imperb^ 
from Europe, and the movement of plece-gooUs and yam 
by rail. A weekly return of ckaranees* and a weekly 
table of current quotations are also issued, 
Chamber elects as honorary members individuals dis¬ 
tinguished for public services or eminent in commerce 
and manufactures. Among those so elected in the past 
were Lord Reay, and Messrs. A. H. Campbell and J* Sh 

MacLean. The reserve fund of the Chamber amouoted 
at the end of 1907 to Rs. 1,0i,6i4'5-s. 

.\l5liated to the Chamber of Commerce is the Bcmt^y 
MlUowners* Association which w-as founded in 1^75 
the object of encouraging friendly feeling and unanimity 
among millownets and u^ers of stearn and vvat^jr power 
on all subjects involving their common good ; to pris 
mote and protect in any way wiiich mfiy seem best Ih^ 
interci^ts of millowners and users of steam and whaler 
pow'er, especially of those who may be members of 
Association j lo collect and classify in forma lion on a 
matters of general Interest, to obtain the rcmovjiU 
as such a society can* by nil legitimate means of ad 
acknowledged grievances nfFcctin g millowncrs and us^r^ 
of steam and water power as a body ; to receive 
decide references on matters in dispute, which mil)' ^ 

laid for arbltratjon before the As^sociation and to 
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fflun^cntti -lith the public aiithoritlei^ and with my indi¬ 
vidual or dorporation, whon it ta^y be needful to do so* 
an all subjects of g'eneral Inictest to memberfi of the 
Assuciatlor. Dunng^ the first few years folio wing: Its 
establishment the Asfsoclation was eitj^agcd tn brmpn(^ 
to the notice of the aulhorUies the need for the protec¬ 
tion of the cotton-induslry, while since that dale has 
pbyed a prominent part in the discussion of the provisions 
efthe Factories Act, the rndhn Trade-marks Registra¬ 
tion Act and the Act for the regulation of Joini-Stock 
Coaapnnies» in endeavouring to get the nrte for the use 
of w'ater for indasirial purposes reduced, x^ud in procuring 
and rendering to members e^<act information regarding* 
the requirements of certain markets in w'hich Bombay 
goods appeared to be less well-known than they oug t to 
h«. Other questions considered by the Assoei;itioiT have 
been the excise-duty on coston goods* the import utics 
in Chi nap and the packing of yarn lor shipment ^ to 
Eastern Ports. The ckriciil work of the Association 
is performed by the staff of the Chamber of Commerce. 

The Bombay Native Piece Goods MerchanUs^ Associa¬ 
tion was established in the year tSSt mid had Us origin m 
a covenant executed jointly by the dealers in grey piece 
goods in the year ifijg. The main objects of the Asi^icEa- 
tton arc Ihc promotion of the piece-goods tra c m 
Bombay and the collection and Ft^blication of siatisti^fi 
referring lo ihc trade. Among the subjecU in w hich ibc 

Association hUK interested itself since its establishincml 
Were the correct i^Eamping of piece^goodSp the survey ,v 
European merchants of piece-goods orderc ^ ^ 

niitive dealers through European firms* the unsiii ^ 

of Certain rules framed by the I'^ort Trust for t ^ 

4nce of piece-goods from Prince's Doc . . 

iimUatJon Act. the Indinn Merchandise Marks Act. 

milivay-chatges for the transport of piccc-go s r 
Bombay, In 1907 a public dispens^y 


^frr- 


the auspices of the Association 


The number of repis 


lefed members of the Association In 19*^ 

Th. Bombay Pr..1d.«cy Trades 

lish^id on a firm basisJ for the first lime m ^ 

for somu year^ prior to ihat dale it bad enjoyed 
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stiJidaw^' c):]silence Id the Bcrnb^w cortirtisrcitil world* 
Em^iblij^hcd primiiHiy with the object of ptomoiiopf 
and ^infeguarding' the interests of the trudin^ community 
of the Bombay Prestdency and of collectings and 
distnbiiting' such In for mat ion as miy^ht protect its 
members from loss and damage, the Association has 
busied itself with such questions as the IiKation 
of I lie Central Parcels Post Officep the duty-free 
importation of goods by tnUitary olTicerSp. the problem 
of the prevention of dust in Bombay City^ the collection 
of debts wdtbont rccour>e to laWi nud the levy of income- 
tax upon the proccedis of the sale of good^ in Bombay by 
the representatives of Enijlisbi, Arntfican and Continental 
Houses, tn 1906 the Assoelation was enabled with the 
aid of Government to establish a Commercial GymkhanK 
Club on a plot of land situated near Wodcbousc Bridge 
on the Kast of the B* B. &. C- L Railw'ay line* 

The Bombay Undenvriters' Association was establi?sh+ 
object of preventing frauds upon 

tl^e£^^tan. undenvriters and assisting in tbe prosecution of accused 

parties j of supervising the safeguartlmg mid reahxa' 
lion of the value of properly saved frrm wrecks and 
affording assistance and advice to the commanders 
of wrecked vessels ; of establishing a uniform prcN^edufe 
in. matters of insurance and the settlement of salvage 
claims; of providing a good insurance library for 
the use of members i and of corresponding and 
acting in concert with associations of a similar character 
in other porls. At the date of its establishment the 
Association comprised abotit jo tompanieSp while d 
now (t9oB) Comprises The tilTfiirs and funds of 

the Asschriation are managed by a Committee con-sisting 
of a Chairman^ Deputy Chairman and three membcr*i 
ail iinnunlly elected by ballot. 

IHic native brokers in change, Bullionp Stock and 
Shares had no association bctwxen 1S40 and i86h. 

jpfffjfVm. Between 1840 and rS^o there were about bn If a doaeft 
brokers recognised by the banks and mcrchnntSf 
they Sufficed for the limited business then passing in one 
or two banks' shares and u few presse*. Between l8+9 
and 185,0 the (ate Mr, Premchand Raichnnd catered the 
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bL as ii broker nt ibe ago of i8 and he was the first 
breker who coaid sp^ak and write English* Within 
Atvtn years of his entering the field, he had nearly mono* 
polized the broking busilness in Shares. Stocky Bullion, 
and partly Exchange and had gathered all strings into 
his hinds. The other native brokers acted as his 
satdlites* HI a ednention. his courteous and fasci- 

putmg manners^ his deep insight and quick calculation,^ 
md the advice he gave fructified Into such happy re»>ti ts 
ihiil he led captive the Imagiimtion of both Native and 
Eurcipenn merchants. Thence for ivurcl to 1865 the 
hkEory of brokerage is the history of rremchan 
Rakhand. All enlerprises in Bombay were either pi o- 
meted by himi or promoted by others by his good wi 
nnd help' Premchand s career attracted other men into 
the field and by J&60 the number had Increased to 
hetween 30 and4J. In 1S60 fii commenced the Amencan 
Civil Wi,r which totally shut off from Europe the supply 
of American cut ton. In conscqucuec there arose a 
great demand for Indian cotton^ which kept rising m it 
the progress of war 11 ntil B rettched 27c/. per poun . 
This brought vast wealth into Bombay 
Presidency between the years r 36 t und in w iic 

Prcnichand shared to a iarg-ec extent than 
Premchand although be remained a broker a ^1 
directed his financial genius between 1860 ^ ^ . 

other pursuits. The sight of oopr^eJenled tveal h 
pouting intfl Bottibay so lircd his lively der- 

besought ways and means for utitiziag it^ ^ 

M success, the belief in ttis stnr. 1- 

canriKl captive tho iinaginatioi' of Bnmbay an _ 

Presidency There no scheme of h.s however ju d 
that was not eOKcrly taken wp- ^ reSiH ^ 
lion compiirties, inorc than 6 banks. 

Unancial associations wore floaietl ^ il,c>.e 

or him and those who followed his 

years of excitement the brokers increa*'! . nrtsi- 

ihe extent of aoo to asO‘ JeS to which 

.ion of great wealth, authotuy ,„a.n 

ihey have never attained siueret no **.-« Impli' 

"sain. Their advice and recomineiidations 
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dt\y followed. The Back Bay sharesp Rs, 5+000* paid 
up, w'ere at Rs. 50,000 premium. The Pori Cartnimg 
Hhare.s, Rs. i,aoo paid lip^ were al Rs. [ 1,000 premium^ 
The Maza^ou Land shares w^ere at Rs. 9,000 premium. 
The KIphiastpne Land ^^hare?^ were more than 50a per 
cent, premium. Yet none gtivea chance of a retum within 
the tea years+ Some of the banks and hnancml assu- 
ciatioo^i hud reached from 50 to 100 percents premium 
without bcin|^ tested by returns. The people wer^ aitaefc- 
ed by a delirium from which they only recovered with 
the close of the Civil War* Then everybody rushed to sell 
securities but found no buyers ; and all the wealth 
ccivcd during the Civil War was represented only by a 
hu|^e mass of unsaleable paper. Premchand and the 
brokers w^ere analhemallzed. There w'cre few left 
i^olvent in Bombay; and the merciful Act 53 of ilJba 
to he passed as a finale to the whole business. 

Bt^tween 1S40 and 1855 the Brokers* 
was somewhere on the Cotton Green (the modern Elphia- 
jitooe Circle). Afterwards It was held beiw^con the old Fort 
Walls w*here Treacher's shop is now and the Mercantile 
Bank w^hcre DunneCs shop now stands* During: the 
American Civil War they w'ere a privileged TbEy 

Created as much noise as they pleased, and obsirucie^ 
the tragic ns they liked without lei or hindrance. 
After the crash^ the number of Brokers fell to iiboul 
half the original number. For ihe reasouif above stated 
they lirst formed nn informal association belween iS^ 
and i875r w'htch was in the latter year transformed into 
an association with hxed rules ol cofiduet. The increase 
in the business of the Association and the prospcnlf 
of its members attracted other people. At 
I he admittance fee was Rs. 5 which wafi gradually 
mi-tCiJ to Rs. 1+000^ The number of members now is 31 1 
and the Covnmitico of the Hall has for some time slop- 
ped any new admission- A higher scale of admission 
fee and I he taking of more substantlaJ guarantees froa* 
new-comers are eontcinplutcd. The present’ Brokers 
Hall was opened iiii Januaiy'+ 1899^ The objects of the 
Association are to facilitate the ncgotklion of the 
and purchajw of joint-stock securities promoted throujfb- 
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M the Presidency of Bombay. Ui these thtf Associalion 
luLs entirely succeeded^ Outside lit no securities can 
3 se nc^otlaiedp purchased or sold. The success of an 
enterprise depends upon iis negotiability. The Stock 
Exchauge the mcdluin for bHngiog^ buyers and sellers 
together, ^ ^ . 

The Bombay Grain Merciiams' AHSiociation was esta- 
blished in February', iS^^t with the object of promoting^ 
the grain-trade of the Presidency of regulating I he con¬ 
duct of trade, of settling di.sputcd questions be^iriog 
(jLpeu this branch of commerce* of collecting statl-Hiics, ol 
providing Arbitrators In disputes nnd so forth. There in 
no ftt for admission to membership j but the members 
are expected to devote to the funds of the association a 
charge of one nisna on every hundred bagi^ sold and 
delivered by them. The Association done a great 
dealte wards obviating disputes arising from dilfcrcnces 
in Weights relied upon by buyers and seUerN, and took 
an active part in the rimeadmeut of railway risk notes.^ h 1 j 

Cotton goods constituted one of the oldest exports “ 
of India. They formed a hirgc part of the business 
done by the Hast India Company* In counce^ion^ wit * 
the encofcifagement of cotton and silk UL'aiing in t e 
island 0! Bombay, a Sural letter to Bombay, d.ated 4Eh 
Mevember 1676. contain^ the following 5— are 

assured if you and your brokers there would be 
as industrious aN you ought in inviting and cncourng 
iag Weavers to settle with you. that ninnulaciure o 
calicocN Would be increased much more 1hJi.11 it 1-. 
desire you therefore seriously earnest y to la k 
thib affair irito your conslderniion and 10 use ti 
mcanii possible to invite and eEicoumgc wca^cr>o ' 

^erts to inhabit on the island. It is our opinion i a 
^mg the country^ of Sbivuji arid Deccan is harassed and 
much ruined by the wars* if you did employ some persons 
to invite the w^cavers of those parts to come 
they would gladly accept it only for a secure ^ . 

Nakc Wherefore use your endeavours h^ )Ve give 

.vou notice that it is the Company's particalar 
to us to procure ns muoy 

the i.lund L we can *0 regard that commodity is m 
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quest to whom also we would have you procure as many 
piiu/Aa weavers as you can> for they will aJso be neces* 
sxiry ; and assure yoursclvt* wbat Iiidoslry and ing’tnuTtj 
you employ in Ihis nffair will be well esteemed by your 
Hon'blc Masters and by ourselves. For yemr better 
supply of cotton yarn for the keeping^ the said weavers 
at work wc shall Send you down by the a cousi- 

dcrabic parcel of Rajapur yarfit which will be with you 
in a few days after receipt of this letter, whereof what is 
proper to be delivered out to the weavers for ihe mak¬ 
ings any sort of calicoes ht for Europe above mentioned 
we would have you So disposed of and ihe romalader be 
sold to the Company's best advantag^e^**^ By 16760 
regfular industry had been cstabbshodi The Company 
imported silk and cotton iind distributed k to the weavers 
who worked under a muMJam and were paid p^dy 
in cash and pjirtly in rice, Jn T6S3 it was decided to 
cstahliNh a rnanurHCtory of knitted stooking^s : in 1735 ^ 
which date Bombay stuffs had earned considerable repute, 
the Council at Snrat was directed to persuade wcsveri 
from Gujarnt to settle in Bombay 1 houses being spcciaJly 
erected lor them on the island; advance^ of money were 
from lime to time made to weavers ; Avliile in 1758 the 
Pres dent arranged for the immigration ofeerrain B-isseifl 
weavers, who were to manufacture goods for Jeddah and 
other western ps>rts> 

About the middle of the eighteentb century England 
began to manuractiire her oivn cloth and owing to ihe use 
of machinery forged rapidly ahead of Jf'dia. The cKpoft 
of cotton miinufactures from India to England began to 
decline and became quite insignihcant soOfi after the 
opening of the ninteenth century. About the same hnw 
thxit the porL^ of India w^erc thrown open 
English merchant adventurers, protective duties flf 
70 and So per cent, were imposed in Great Britain on 
cotton and silk manuracturcs from India, and sonic 
kinds of these goods were absolutely excluded. 

Was considered necessary to give a start to the new 
industry in England. English cotlon goods now* beg^w 

* Ga^etieer, VoU SfXVl, I»arl Ji- iji ; Fcmeiis 

Se|j±ctM3n!!t from Government Recof 4 *, Home Ser^«P h t*"- 
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lobe imported mio India and m iho ao years ending' 
ihe export of British coUor) marufnciures Lo India had 
increased from 1+000 to ^loB.ooa. ITit trade j^^rew 
rapidly* The growth of the mill indasiry in Indta, 
especially hi Bom bay i tended to some ex lent to check Its 
idv^Hicc. The first Indian mill was opened by the Bombay 
Spinning and VVeaving Company in 1^58- Though the 
city has now nearly ioo mills+ nnd thoijiiands of hands 
are daily employed in them, yet ihc hand^made maifiii- 
faciurc of cloth has not been wholly exlinguisbed. In 
the city natives may still bo seen weaving cloih upon 
old-fashioned hand-looms* Cotion-weavlng is a recog¬ 
nised hsind IndnsEry, especially among the Jnlahas, who 
IfCnerally weave coloured mris for native womenp 
These larii are in great denlATid^ as they are mneh 
■iS’U'Cingcr and wear better than ihe products of ihe power 
loorn, Siik-clolh is al^o rnannfactureri+ and sold for 
fffgnfr IpctticoHl^) and ekft/iS (breast cloths) to people 
from GnjEinit and other up-country districts. The vario^LS 
hinds of brocade known ns hemruj^ 

omd /jfif, are worked into vvaisicoatSi 

jihoulddr-clolhsi isarsf and so on.* 

The principal parlii of the cily in which this hard 
working class rc.sides are Duncan road, near Bycnila, 
and the viciniiy of Babula Tank, Reliable eslimatcs s^how 
that handlooms siill use much of the yarn imporled into 
this country and that a large quantity of cheap col ton 
goods of various sorts are turned out by the Horn boy 
weavers, both Kindu and Mubaminadan, who nccording 
to the census of t^i number 7^471 including a, ioS 
femalcsf^ 

iloch of the cloth manufactured si the Bombay mills ts 
dyed in ihe city and its vkinity and exported lo the 
Deccan and Ronkanfor the use of the MuhaniTnndnn 
comm un ity. The dyers, w h a n re kno w n ^ as H angaris, 
ure mostly Muhammadans from Salara, Kathiawar and 
other districts. The number of dyers. Inc in ding a few s^Uk 
dyers, is about iiJOO according to Ihe census of 1901- 


^ Far i'irer.^atichn reirardinff kmd* of pfHuorfl «e 

Mena^riph^tin Cjilana .dSLlkFabdcsbj R* hnUaii-veo 

*■ Edwurde^ reipecuvel>v , 
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For dyeinjr one pound of sUk th* dyer tnkes from 17 to 20 
/olas {a fciii weighin^^ iSo grains) of ground kermes 
Ibodieii of female of Coccm /iicifU ^hkh come from 
China* This is mixed with sufficient water ID cover the 
silk and is poured into ia copper or iron Aaridt\ and Is put 
to boil on a ch»ia or stove* The mixture is sLirredp and 
when it boils the silk is dipped In It. The /t/rndi is then 
rc^noved from the chttin and the sitk gradually sucks up 
ihe W'atcr, becoming dyed in about half-an-hotir* The 
silk before being dipped Into the kermes water is placed 
la a solution of alum. 

The process of dyeing cotton cloth or thread in various 
colours is described below 


{i) A'lisuffida dj'cing^ —A'wjkw^ {Cart/iamMi h'acfi}- 
is the vernacular name of the safflotverj whos? 
seeds, culled Aurdi\ provide an oil* The process of ex* 
iracting the dye is as tolEo-n’s*—One ni'auiid of the 
is spread upon a cotton cloth, which is tied 
by the four corners to a wooden stand about 3 high. 
Abmit 4 inaunds of winter are poured over the 
As It sirains througli tiie cloth it carries aw^ay all impuri- 
tics and is eventually thrown away, Ihe itwjamid is 
then kneaded with the feet for about half-an-hour, uiiitt 
ti becomes of a dull y el Jo wish colour. After thev 

the cloth is again stretched on the wooden standi 
another four maunds of water are poured upon Et* 
The dyCt of a dull yellow^ colour;, runs through and h 
received in a copper placed below^ It is then mixed 

with an infusion of dry mangoes or llmc^i w'hich changes 
ihcyellDw' dye to a rich red colour* The cloth to be dyed 
m dipped into it and comes out pink. It is then wrung 
dryv and this operation is repeated three or four lime*' 
If a redder tinge is required^ mure lime juice or mange* 
water Is added, [f a very deep red dye is desired, 
Aa/di (turmeric) is added to the and mang^^ 


water* 

Another method of dyeing cloth red is by using Pntb«* 
wood, imported from the Malabar coast* ** 

beaten by a bamnier to pow^dcr^ with every maand ut 
which two /n/iffJ of are well mixed. These are 

thrown into a ^faudi containing 3 maunds u^ 
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whkh is boiledp stirred and alJowed to cotsL The 
operation is repeated three times yntil the eoloiir has 
been boiled out of the wood. The mixtitro is then 
strained. The fabric to be dyed is first washed in a 
strong solutioo of Mrda {T^rmirraha ck^lmia)^ It is then 
wtung dry, and dipped into a solution ol fiha/Ai (aJum) 
after which it is taken out,, wrun^ dry, and immersed 
in the pattan wood water for about j minutes. 
Washed once or twice, it fades- 

(jV) IWto? —Haifa ser of Anidt Icurcuma 

or turmeric) and a /afd of arc ground tog;ether 
and put into a vessel containing* waters The cloth to be 
dyed is immersed in this vessel for about ? hours, when 
it is taken out and wrung dry. This operation Is repeated 
four times, care being taken to wring it dry after each 
dipping. The cloth is then of a red colour^ The juice 
of about T3 limes is added to a recognised quantity 
ofwaierT and the cloth is dipped Into this, and left for 
about an hour. On being taken out it will be found 
to have changed to a yellow colour^ and is ready 
fur use- 

(wf) PurfiU —The cloth la first dipped into a 

a^olution containing indigo and is then washed three or 
four times bi plain water until the cloth turns a faint blue 
colour. It IS tjien. dipped in ktiswfrtha water and treated 
in the same ivay as in kusutH^ dyeing* 

(fa) Gr4!€a The cloth Is first dipped in a 

strong Solution of Indigo and is then treated as described 
in yrlJoiv dyeing. 

(tJ Biac&djKiHg.—nA\f itstri- of »«<• one 
ftiraiat (sulphate of line] arc cnixcU tofjtihcr si nil placed 
in a vessel contnining' 2 maunds of vfatcri Tiic cloth is 
placed In this mixture, for 3 or 4 hours, 1i (hea ft^asbed 
in fresh water and wrung out- 

{w> /ndiffo dyeit^.—f lve. Mfs of indigo are placed in a 
stone ba$in of water and kneaded by hand until the 
indigo 15 dissolved. Two flrrr of chunatii tburnt limel 
ate then mixed with two sers of sa/i ia kAar (impure 
carbonate of sodaj, and thrown into a wi^eo vat 
ttmiaininif about 5 maundU of water. The indigo water 
« fhen added, and a littlejo^i'or dry dates {kha/itr\ are 
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tlirown in, to prevent ilie lime burning Ihe hands. 
This mixture is stirred Jind allowed to stand for two 
days. The cloth to be dyed is put into a vessel of 
fresh water, and after being thoroughly wrung out is 
dipped in the indigo vat, where it is allowed to 
remain about five minutes. After being taken out il 
is wTung dry, opened and stretched in the Open air 
on the ground. After it b dried it is again dipped in 
the indigo, and this process is repeated four iinies. 
The colour Is then fast- The cloth is finally washed 
in fresh water and placed on a plank where it is beaten 
wiUi a wooeien hftiiimer+ 


C'kttpn and 
C^indf^ri 


Persons employed in cAapa {printing) work are known 
as eVSfl/a™! or printers of rtfrCr. a number of whom sre 
settled in Bombay. Their work is on the whole bir. 
considering the great competition with European 
Chitfdari or knotted designs, also called knot-dyeing or 
6 and/uitn\ is another method of decorating cotton and 
silk goods. It closely resembles printing, and appears to 
have been first devised to overcome the difficulty mei 
with In the production of white spots on a dark dye 
ground. U is largely practised in Gujarat. Cute , 
Sind and Bombay, and is scarcely met with m othe 
regions of India; whence we may infer that it a i 
origin in Gnjarat, Cutch and Sind. 

which are generally handkerchiefs, ssni', ' ' 

petticoats, trousers, borders, turbans, 
chiefly for Gujarat Hindus and Par sis. The p 
is as follows:—The designs are first _ 

printed in outline, on cloth which ^ has^ -d ■ 

dyed; parts of the cloth are then picked up, 
thin thread twisted round them, a small 
being generally left in the centre. The c o^ ^ ^ 

applied in the firel iostwiM. When dry, Ihe 

removed, and the parts previously protected f . ^ 
exposed In the original colour, the variety ^ 
adding much to the value of the doth- -A 
of Ctiindari workers reside in Bombay, their ceo ^^P 
of business being near Nall Baiaar ; but t e 
entried also in other parts of the city. 
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Goltt and silver thread Is manufactured m Bombayi 
'And is ctiiefly used for lace* Embroidered silks are little 
worn by Hindus^ except by the Gujarat women. The 
nnrnhcr of embroiderers and lace and muslin makers in 
Item bay t according- to the census of 1901, is about 
1,000^ 

Oil pressing or primitive oil presses is an old Cii /^u- 

Industry^ The press costs about Rs- aoo including the 
ciKis of the bullocks- lit includes or cylindrical 

block half burled in the ground and a wooden roller to 
which a heav^' weight is liung and which is turned by two 
bullockN^ One pressj worked the whole day with two 
hnllockSp produces* 2 maunds of /i 7 (sesamurn seed) oil and 
4 miunds of cocoanut oil. Jijf is mostly Imported from 
Bansij Sholapufj Gudag and SccuadcTabud and cocoanuts 
from the Malabar Coast and Zanzibar- Tii yields about 
40 per oeni. of oil and cocoanut nearly 60 per cent^, The 
price of M oil Ls at present Rs. 5I to Rs. C per inaiirtd. 

The cake of the i$i and cocoanut is generally sold to 
nulkman for cattle-food. 

Bombay contained some y^ears ago u few large oil press¬ 
ing establishments^ the earliest having been established 
by a Muhammadan about 90 years ago. He esmod a 
profit of Rs* lODo to i^oo a month and stored his oil In a 
stone tank^ The business Is not so remunerntive now on 
account of a decreased, demand for oiL Kefosine oil Is 
nwsily used for lamps^ and whal is required for culinary 
purproes is supplied by the ghanawalJus. Bombay now 
Contains one oil tnltl iivorked by machinery» Sortie 
improvements have been rnado in the primitive presses, 

A Pars! started a sugar-refinery in partnership with nr* 

nUicrs, about a i years ago- H is factor}^ w'as i n a in 
M^him, whence he moved to Umarkhadif where he 
coetinued the business for 15 had a sugar- 

^dyshop in Mumbadevi- Compclltioii forced him 10 
ducontirmie sngar-refiniag about seven years ago* 
fitHTihay coutains now (1909) about ij factories licensed 

the Municipalily. 

The proces^s of manufacture is us follows :—b'tigar 
's 6rst boiled with water, and then pure milk U added 
<0 purify the sugar. The syrup Is then put into Urge 
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trays JiBtl allowed lo settle for four days, when fine 
while crystals appear on the top of the trays, which arc 
removed and cut into pieces. This is the 
sngar^andy {p^^rs), sold at Rs. 4 

inftrior kind, sold at Rs, 3 per maund, is reddish. 
The syrup which drains from raw sugar is use^or pre- 
paHog molasses or treacle, which is sold at Rs. a per 

T«ar i. obui»,<l™«s<l,f™n, Tta 

produci u^sd to t» to B.rOd«, ^r«t. 
i^htnadabad, Zanzibar, and even to China. The 
workman ia a sugar refine^ is paid 3 P pe-- 
and others from Rs. lOtoRs. .5 per month. Wo 
employed in cutting large pieces of sugar-candv a p 
3 to 4 annas per day. The workmen are chiefly Hmdus 

'TJut a'Xen merchants in Bombay prepare inrerinr 
for consumption in the city and 

Trade originated about ^5 L 

in those days were not particular as to quality, ^ 
raders reaped - large harvest. 

varies with the quality required. T'*’-=^^"7 J 
consists of SO per cenU of fat. 33 percen ' f ' 
per cent* of sweet oily while the inferior quality _ 
equal proportions of fat and oil. The fat <s ^,| 

ilns from .^iig^rh. Kudchi, Jt„,v fim 

that the trader has to do is to put the at on a ^ 
and add the oil lo it. or put boihng o,l 
fat and stir it op. The profit on sales « 
cent, inferior ^Ar is exported J 

and other places. The number of 
sellers, as shown by the census of .901, « 4 
t I It The oldest sweet-meat manufacturer ■ .ars agn 
Govindji, who established his business about Gate*, 

at Bori Bandar, at a spot then known as the 
At the present day there are Formeriy 

fftclurers in Bombay, who earn a good pron ■ 

three sorts of sweetmeats were manufactured, wu 

present there are a very large number of of 

following Ingredients are used in f**- 

sweet-meaist Flour {rice, wheat or 


p^fdtf'iCa 
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dn' fmit, (Rlmords. pktRchios etc.}, s,nc«, 

c.V««, n..n.eB. «=.. .«.™« "f 

rosewater and other csseRces. 
the n«uJufaeluro of sweet^meats coats from Rs- lo 

.nd ..d. » .. .» -5 ".d-nf- 
«r« ^ U. intr»d»c. Ih. »< *f?“'" ° J. 7 J; 

The best Aslsa keeps for a long time and » P ^ 

all parts of Tadia. China, Europe 

empL^s in this business are Marwad. 

are paid Rs. 15 =« P" 

lodging. The number of swcot-mcat 

according to the consiis of 1901 t 3S* 

"ir^ d.. b,...k..=«« b.i.,ri.. «t ;•“ 

established about one hundred all 

Goanese in Old Haouman Cross lan^ In^ Ji- 
the Ooancso Christians^ then resided- hotel for 

besides conducting his bakery the owner ^p ^ . 

Europeans, which was well pntron.sed- 

business with a capital of Rs. sw _ supplied, 

his trade enabled *1^"’*" *'''*‘'**""^“5,e Commissariat 
bread to Government House .u<tlotiier^. His 

Department, and had 

staff consisted of J 5 Goancs® employed 

baker, besides several l^do servants besides 

in grinding wheat. These 

being paid their wages were al o _ ^ of Rs. s or 

purchased from their master r Gy this 

Rs, 3 and resold H^f,5 « month. This 

means the men realised ^ * ^kefs, and other 

practice is still in vogue among ^ of one totwo annas 

bakers allow their to ensh customers- 

on every rupee's worth of bread 

The pay of the master bak^ *- _ ^jih 

and that of servants price ®f 

board and lodging, in it {k now 

perfine bread was a annas " ' ij,p fBcillties now 

.1 Tk. W1 S"P"- 

existing for procunog 
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fine bread is at present prepared from wheat known 
as 

In Bom bay r cspedally in the Muhammadan quarter 
one frequently sees tlie peculiar ovens called Tammt 
which arc used for iht purpose of bakirq^ twrw bread. 
The owners of these bakericii (known ns nanvais ki 
dnitin) are mostly hfughals^ but a fcA^ arc owned by 
Muhanutiadans also Theac tannurs or ovens are made of 
sticky clay duj^ out of paddy fields and mixed with th( 
hair of goats' feet* They are bui 11 in the form of large 
jarSi are three or four feet hig^h, bulging out in the middlcp 
and are narrow at the mouth* Son sand js put around the 
oven for the retention of heat* A bole at the bottom 
allows the free access of atr^ The oven can be kept cool 
or vrarm as desired* The mouths of these ovens nre 
never closed. The flour used Is leavened w’lth bi-carbonide 
of sodat and about i6 tolas of it are required for one miMn 
which is made wHth the fingers * During the knewding 
process the fingers are dipped in a solution of gram 
flour and water* which Is supposed to give the 
biiead a yellowish tint. The iwr/; is circular> mestsurts 
about a foot in dtametcr and is a quarter of inch 
thick. These nans are purchased by the MughalSi 
Hohras and other Muhammadans* and are consider¬ 
ed very palatable and nutritious. The bakers in this 
line do a good trade but have to pay a very high 
rent and defray other expenses. They are suffering 
at present from excessive competition* According to 
the census of 1901 the number of bakers In Bombay 
is 1,400* 

One of the: first shops In Bombay for the sal« 
of ^Mts or native cigarettes is supposed to have been 
opened by a Brahman in Ersklne road hi 
account statefi that the first ^fifiahap was opened la Va > 
by a Khoja about 125 years ago, and that heirs are 
still doing the same business on a very large scale, 

are made of tobacco rolled up in drj' leaves 0 
the temru tree* In former years apta leaves were ns 
for this purpose. Tobacco conies chiefly from Juhl^ 
pore, NIpatii and Fetlad, vrhich arc famous for supenof 
quality 5 and the chief stations for bu/i leaves are Dahnu 
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Unbar^uont Bulsar and Najfpur. Tobacco can only be 
jiiirchAscci from the bonded ^s'arehousc in Mandvi by the 
holder of a license g^rnnted by the Colkctor of Bombay^ 
A taac of anna^ 5 Is pnld for one Beog^tl of tobacco^ 
The license fee Is one rupee per annum* Three kinds 
of tobacco are generally kept in the shops and the price 
varies from Ans* 3 to Aos. 6 per Todian str accord¬ 
ing to strength* Old tidi leaves are sold at the rate 
iif 7 AnSi per 5 or 6 fittdas (bundles) and if new At 
j Ans. for B Each bundle contains 50 to too 

leaves. 1,000 are prepared from one seer of 

tobacco. 

There are about 900 bitif shops 10 Bombay. Each 
licensed shop has to be at a distance of 50 yards from 
Another and must have convenient accomTnodation. 
Whenever a shop is to be moved a fresh fee must be 
paid for the license. Miiny bidi shops sell English 
cigarettes, for which another license is necessary^ Mo 
Aiiff license is transferable# The license holder is bound 
lo sit In the shop, and if he wishes to leave Bombay 
he has to get permission from the auihonties concerned 
and place the shop in charge of another person until 
he returns^ He has to keep an account hook according 


>0 standard. 

The following table shows delails of the quality and 
cost of the chief classes of dfdis :— _ ^ 
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Kaiiiathi woiTifn are mostly crnpJo>'«d m making Mitis 
at the rate of lo Arts, per [^ooo. These women have tp 
bringr their own leaves while tobacco and thread Is sup¬ 
plied by the owticr^ Each woman is able to make i.ooo 
didiSa. day, while soitie are e^ipert cnoug^h to make Jir^oo 
a da\\ Little fjids make about 5CN0 a day* Most of the 
shops are in Kamathtpiira, Falkland road+ Duncan 
road, Grant ro^dj Kalbadevi road and Girgauni* The 
income of a ^1^1'shop depends no locality and h usualSy ji 
paying concern b spile of competition and heavy renis. 
Hence there is a constant demand for new Ikenses^ 
Many Wt shops sell matcheSp pan and betel-nut, which 
materially adds to their income,* 

The first step in the process of In'di manufacture is to 
soften the leaves Avith w^ater. They are then trimmed 
with a pair of scissors. Two leaves are taken for one 
Mdi\ two or three pinches of fine tobacco are put inside 
them, and then they are rolled between the hands and 
finally secured by means of a piece of thread. The two 
ends are then closed and the did£ is ready for use- 
Formerly tobacco was sold at from one to two annas per 
ssr. The present rate is 3 to 6 annas per ser. From S 
or 10 bundles of leaves used to be obtainable for 2 annaSf 
w'hereas to-day only 6 bundles cad be obtained for 
this price* This is partly due to a rise in shop-rents* 
the rent of a shop in 1S36 being Rs- 3 per monih 
and of the same shop at the present date Rs. 75* The 
, wages of female Ari/i-makers have risen to S or i 3 apnas 
per locxip and the monthly expenditure of shops to 
Rs. 150, against aj anno^ and Rs. 20 respectively in 
1836. 

The most famous snuff ^bop in Bombay in the aine* 
0/ teenth century stood near the comer of Samuef strtet 

and iMusjid Bander road and was known as “ SamuJshct s 
pcdhlp"^ the proprietor being a Bhattla. The tobflCci> 
used in the manufacture of snuff Is imported from GuJaraL 
the Deccan and Madras, It is sold at the rate of Rs* t 5 
per maund* The rate at which souS* Is sold varies accord- 
iug to quality from 6 to 14. annas per lb.. i and the men 
employed In its manufacture receive from R:*- 10 to Rs^ 
per month with board and Lodgin - SniiW shops pay a 
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of one rupee n year. The industrj" requires 
no capital to start with, as tobacco farmers are willing 
te sell tobacco on credit to Htiuff merchatitSj. i t e 
id nance is repaid iix weekly instalinents. 

A ptcuLtar 1*1nd of smjIT known ns " M aceoba snuff'* 

Comes from England and is sold in small hot! cs- 
This is purchased chiefly by Parsis and Europeans who 
mix country snuff with it, Madras snuff, which is import 
td into Bombay, is prepared in a peculiar inaimer. I be 
tobacco Is first fried in : its fibres, etc-, are ^ken 

Out and separated, and the leaves are then pow ** 

Qxoanut shell and sifted through a ple« of fine linen. 

Two lbs. of tobacco worth one rupee produce fi lb. ano 

5 tolas of snuff worth Bs, t-b-o, leaving a clear pro i o 

6 annas per rupee. Tobacco and snuff manu aciurc^ 

and flellcrs in Bombay number about 3,8oo according 

the census of iQD I ^ 

\ distiDct class of men knoivti engaj^ and 

inthe recoveiy ofgoldand silver from old 

OIJ cap,. «c., «rk bapgw 

»ortcdt the embfoidorj' removed and * . 

IS burnt and the ashes placiiil in a flask ^ d 

durable quatititv of almost pure nitric aci ^ . 

The whole is tW gently heated over an open charcoa 
Sre on the floor of the room- This causes 
dense reddish brow'a fume-s of a %'ery irntaiiing- e 
This operation i^s carried on until i e m ^ fias'k 
to risBj after ivhich the greenish blue iq^i „Ajed 

is poured off into a large basin. Fr«h acid ts now added 

to the deposit in the flask and the hcslmg residoo 
repeated untif all the silver is extracted. . ^ 

or deposit left in the flask is subsequently treated for 

the extracric-ti of gold. . Rrtmfaav I U*/* 

Gold and silver are worked into . _-rts erf V 

but the work does not differ from thaMn olberjtarts^^ ,rr 

the frcsldcney. The '® 

children with the greater part of t ensures 

practised by all classes and cas j_ The usual 

to goldsmiths everywhere a hands the 

method adopted i* tu pl*« '« tbegofdsmdb 
metal to be converted into ornaments. S 
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char^inj^ from S annas to Rs. z or 3 per tola for his 
labour. The poorer classes wear matiy ornaments made 
of baser metal. In the city and neighbourhood of Bom¬ 
bay there are about 4,400 g^otcl-smlthsp v^ho find constant 
and lucrative occupation. A few sbopit huvt recently 
been opened for the sale of rcady* *nnado articles^ 

Mmtt and Brass and copper arc worked by craftsmen who pro- 
fiw/ ^ ^ ^ duce household utensils^ lamps^ c/muis of all shapes and 
sizoSi and water pots and hins of all descripltoas- 
They are all more or less roughly turned out and devoid 
of any exterior ornamentation« their only claim to notiee 
being the shape of some and Lhe colour of the metals and 
the sheen given by the ivork of the hammer^ The copper 
ba^ar^ opposite xMumbadevl Tank, Is the busiest and 
noisiest street in the city. There are about 4,000 
brass*workers and coppersmlShs and blackstnilhs 

in Bombay. 

/win Though Bombay has to impoii alt her iron as well 05 

copper from England> great progress has been mode in 
the iron indastryi and now% with the tmporlnnl CKceptiou 
of machinery'^ there is hardly any description of iron work 
Tvhich cannot be manufactured in Bombay-* A brief 
account of iron foundries is given in the conctuding 
portion of this chapter^ The import of kerosine oil has 
given rise lo a new^ industry* Bobms buy empty tins for 
about j annas each and fashion them into lantems* 
boxes, trunks, oil-pots and other cheap articles, 
rnr- Wood-carvers from Surat and other places cacTj‘ 
/fcf (Ifindustry in Bombay^ which is celebrated for the 
manufacturo of carved blackw^ood furnittire. Screen^ 
teapoys, wTiting-desks^ flower-stands, etc., of this 
are generally of very^ elegant appearance and often of 
exquisite design i but the ordinary couches, chairs and 
large tables of carved black wood arc heavy ntld clum^ 
and the use of them has been given up in Bombay ut 
favour of pollsbcd blackivood or teak wood furottu re** ^ 

^ Artittic wtet^hl iron work wni fip*t tauglil in the sct^uol *?f ^ 
in lS6jr when Mr# H iggini wma engaged fnani £Bgl&nd to 
BtriiCtion in the ArU 0 & hip death {q 1&69 ihe workihorp ww 
bnt wms rfropeciicd wh^ the R.tmy Art workshop wiH eitao*i*»» 

* Fur Inform ation re^ rding wood-canH Dg,. see eo 

Wood-emrTinK by Atr. A- G* W>]c4- 
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Ivory flod lomrse-shell are rvorkcd in "f 

Gobrat into cmamenta for women. The torto.Sl^^h^:^ 
is imported from Zanzibnr and the ornaments made from tnr^. 

!l arc worn on the wdsi by the poorer Gujaratts. The slid 

is also worked into iirmletsa / liitV 

Irtinid work/ for which Bombay has long been famoui, ^ ” 
b stated to have been introduced about iStw from 
Hytlcmbad, Sind, whither it was originally brought from 
Shim, in Persia. It is otherwise said to i«en 

introduced from the Punjab and is there o« am 
known as “ Multan work." The articles chiefly made are 
imper-kntves, work^boses. ^ritJng^e.ks, watch-st^da, 
card-cases and other similar articles. The in us O ’ 
employment to several hund«ds of workmen m Bombay. 

The follovvkifr materials are used in the work t C 

the form of wire, used in the orrameniat vene r) . 

I vary t sandalwoods deal* black wood, ^ 

woods gcneralily used both a* fraJTiew'or An in ^ 

TnmtxU veneering; and «tag horn 

Ike same purposes^ Glue^ preferably Ahma i 

ased Tor binding the frame and %'enffcr ^ antu 

a«d are the or wheel for drawing the or^^- 

different shapes required for P^^^,|^^J5"^%uafse and 

menu! patterns ; saws, piercing 

fine, for the ivory' work ; chisel. , veneer): 

sockets for certain portions of commoo use 

planes ; and a T square.- The p or hexagon, 

in Bombay are the rWioror cirule* ;vory and 

the iinktmuiffiil, compounded of wire,^ corn- 

stained horiij, the fftil: and for ' C ijo^ds, 

pounded of all ,h. of 

the hansta and sandalwood boae* 

inlaid work deal largely theni'^fflvcs 

(n», K™«ra ,»d Guj.™.. «»<■”"“ """ 

employ wrood^rv^erft- , . . r^sich faclorie^ (Wf*/-**'- 

Vd. vtt. Vet, V!t. 

■ JofimaJI af iHtf B- B- R- 

lipg? 
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Fallonji Bomafljt Palkhm alia at Dhobi Tatao, ia the first 
hcuac on the rigfhl at llie itioulh of Glrganin foad^ He- 
took bis siimatac from the Itade in whiob he was 

that of making: paJanqiiins. Fdf a period of fifteen 
years the trade ofsupplying: palanquins to bank managers^ 
brokerji and doctors flourished. Each palanquin was 
Avortb between Rs- 400 to Rs. 600 according to Ihe 
amount of decoration. Then the shigram was introducedp 
w^hkh is still used by brokeris. After the shlgram came 
the canoc-shapEd phaetont then the buggyi the Icindaup^ 
the broughamT the victoria and lastly the landau)eiic- 
The workmen engaged in the construction of palanquia-t 
were Hindus and Goanese^ who were paid from Rs- 15 hi 
Rs- 20 a month as compared with 7$ and Rs* Sonow- 
a-days. The same class of men are still engaged In 1 he 
construction of carriages- The wood used for the construe* 
tion of palanquins was babul and teak from Surat an 
Burma, while the wood used now^ for I be const ructien 0 
csrnngCfiish.^huU hTiifidt savea or wbitew'ood, and leak 
from the Deteno. P.illonji stftfted Si is facto rf with 
a stnaJI capital of Rs. 500 and {::radually amassed 3 
fortuite. In the old days the sale of * or 3 pnlaaquii** ® 
year sutKced for the upkeep of his establish meet aaU 
his home. After the introduction of carriages his we^tH 
increased more rapidly. He supplied carriages to Kaba . 
Persia, Singapore, Baroda, Kathiawar and other plaf** 
in India. The firm still exists in Kalbadevi road, under 
the management of his descendants. The introductma 
of motor-cars has caused a slight decline in the trade- 

The workmen employed in the constmetion of carris^- 
are all liiiKlus except the painter anti carpenter w o 
are Gaanc^^e^ ll is now possible to c&tablish ft 
factory with a capital of Rs. 2,000 or thereabouts cmpl^" 
ing o nly 2 or 3. work me n ^ These factories are scatle 
all over Bombay* 

There are three klndfi of lime kilns in a^ie in 
One is utied for rnanufacturing lime for 
purposes, another for making lime for mftsomy ^ * 

and the third kind is used for lime mtended for 
Lime lor eating is prepared from Muscat stofteft 
cost Rs* 5 per M/uttfdi {zo maunds) and the lime produc 
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„™.T, work, is proporod trow. f“S “p“'l, J 

Md., Iron. o>-.l.r.,hcll., .c.p. ol morW" 

..on. Tho nos. of k"*">““"T “'“V ,n n n !■ 
;3lnnd.l.o sollins pnoo » HP- *W. (known 0. 

*'*^0 tolie-bnriwr (n*on»o™/|«) in “““^’ 

,0B ,0 loonl ..port, ..w. one Hnji Mnl.on.od U.rn.^ 
toil,, kite n. Powder Work. Bnndnr 
Tkor. toe now ..vernl kNn. in Bo.P.^ 

mlime are McmdOs. ^ “P' T^workmcn (ire 

is required for slnrting^ ihe btisifi - ■ Littie 

paid 6annas per day, and wometi 4 P returned at 

and shell buroers in Bi>mbay 

the census of .got as nutnberltig 109 ard sellers of these 

"'B^eks^and tiles are made In considerable 

Bombay. Tiles are bnrnt together ivitb br.cks s 

open kilos, ^'bleh contain 

The fuel consumed Is chiefly filter. Mangalore 

able quantity of wood and some - n ' Kav tiles, as 
tiles are much superior to the or in ary __ j while 

.to, .... for yonr. 

Bombay tiles have to be turnc > J Sewri supplies 
Brick and Tile itianofnctoty, situated ^ j. ' J^ing 
VO, pood ri,.., nod ..rd..O J 

purposes. The number ^ ^boot 800. 

sellers according to the censu 9 *^ Governor 

Th. fi... .o..wo..h, p «.«7 w*. "P'-'i 
,1 Botobn, in .*,7 « "“^“JJ'lto'ToLo.-onn.or. 
n. .So Phnrotoknh ro. o^ pp,„,d,nl. Ptoionp 

vrerc Messrs. D. C. ^ espeoded m 

Meherhomju’ A sum of obtained from 

establishing the factor;-. White clay ^ j . 
Cutch-Bhuj and from Jnbbulpore nod the «d cJ ; 
from Kurla. U takes from ^o to -S, _ 

“id to h-vr ^tBdted the on m 


Tiir^rfsaki^ - 
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facturc a jar of any partitiilar size and design. Thii4 
factory supplied the Commsssarlat with artie1ei& rt- j 
quired for native hcfipliials. During the last thirty years+ j 

irVith the exception of an improvement in glaze, the ^ 

process of manufacture has remained unchanged. The 
trade is at present very indilferent owing to the com- 
petition oF up-country potters. Prior to the opening 
of this factory^ there were several petty works belonging 
to individual KumbharSp who turned out flower pots, 
jars, on a small scale [ these people still do a small 

business^ Pottery is manufactured at present at about 
ttventy places in the north of the iisland. The School 
of Art pottery which is made of clay from Santa Cruif 
and Cutch is of a high order of merit. The number of 
poiter!^ and pot and pipe howl makers and sellers in 
Bombay according to the census of 1901 is about 750- 
Sculpture doc-^ not exist as an industry, but stcine-air\'- 
iog IS carried on In the form of architectural ornameput' 
tion* Specimens of this work are discernible In the 
facades of some of the buildings erected of laie years* 

Stooe-carving is also taught in the Sir J- J* School 
of Art ; and many of the details of local buildings were 
carved from plaster aist:£ made under the direction of 
One of the past Principals of the School in collabcralJen 
with the architects of the buildings 
The pioneers of this industry in Bombay were Messrs* 

F. Mureglia Si Co.^ Italians by birth, who owmed a shop 
in the Fort. Though India abounds in marbles of various 
kinds and sbadesp most of the marble now used m 
Bombay is imported from Italy and other parts of Europe 
and also from AmericaF It arrives generally in the l^^*^ 
of huge blocks or slabs of various slzes^ and Ls used 
for monumental and sepulchral works and for table tops 
and flooring. The slabs are first polished with four 4 
kinds of polishing Stones called Mir/w stones ** and ^ 

then chiselled into the required shapes* Sometiaie* ^ 

light designs arc drawn on the marble slabs by die 
aid of colour and oil tuixed with molten lead. Skillc*^ 
workmen earn wages varying from R. t to RSf 2 per day ^ 
They are^ however, purely copy Eats and arc mostly dcs±>^ ^ 

lute of the inventive fnculiy. The masons ol Porbandar L 
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have adorned many fa^ade^^ in the city* Natives do not 
as a rule undertake the preparaiioo of tomb stones and 
sepukhml works as they have a aupcrstlilous belief 
that such work porteods^ financial and social calamities 
to the undertaker and his family* They cite Instances 
in support of their belief of several undertaker* who 
have been Involved in pecuniary and other trmibleSi 
The majority of undertakers in Bombay are therefore 


Christians. The number of stone and marble carvers in 
Soinbay according" to the census of J901 Is about ^50^ 

The first soap manufactory in Bombay wasopenedJf^^w/df- 
about 30 y ears a^o* This factory was at Mahim. 
some reason the business was discontinued after ten 
yearSt whereupon a Parsl took the trade In hand* ills 
place of business still exists at Tardeo# where be manufac^ 
lures various kinds of soapi such as toilet soap, bur 
soapi soft soapj &c. The soap is manufactured from 
castor mlt cocoamitp nrAorpnej seed and caustic soda* 

Castor oil Is used for the manufacture of soft soup supplied 
to the milts for sizing^^ purposesi and aJso for manufactur¬ 
ing Turkey Red oil which is commonly known ai liquid 
soap and is composed of castor oilv sulphuric acid, 
alkali, Fifty per cent* of the composition consists 

of castor oil and the balance of cbomicBls* Alarine soap is 
manufactured from cocoanut oil, and Lf suitable for use 
after sea bathing. For the preparation of a cheaper quail ty 
sulphate of soda^ silicate of soda and rosin is added^ 
as much water as possible. Toilet soap is prepared 
from m>SeKrrff seed oil. Tallow is added to give aroma 
to the soap. Thero are ^oap factories in Bombay. 

The number of those who make their living by the 
fnaanfacture of matches Is limited, and most of them ^ 

come from Kathiawar, They purchase flav-stalki. a 
bundle of which contaios about 70 stalks and dry them 
overaeAiiA?* They then break each stalk into lengths 
of about 6 inches. Tbeic are dipped at each cod mto 
sulphur which has been meUed 00 aft iron pan over a 
fire* They are ihen tied into bundJes of twenty-live 
and sold, , 

of these manufacture pure wax can es 


Caigvt^ 

making. 
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churtheji and ili^j other two prepare paralKn candles 
by machinery, [n order to prepare pure \sax candle^; 
the wax IS 6rst melted and allowed to stand for 
^ome time> It has then to underj^o a fresh rushing 
every forlnight for two months and is exposed to the heat 
of the sun, by which lime the iveik is completely bteftcheiL 
The preparation of these caudles by manual labour is 
interesting* A large iron ring which has about 50 hoolrs 
attached to It, is suspended from the ceiling by mean;! of 
a rope. On these hooks are placed the wicks. Under 
the ring is placed a hre on which the wax is kept boiling 
in a copper pan. By the use of a copper ladle the melted 
is poured on to the wricks in rotation. This pro¬ 
cess is Continued till the required size of the candle U 
obtained. The candles are then taken off the hooka 
and placed on a ivooden table w*here they are rolled by 
hand and cut into shape. The candles are then throa^n 
into a vat of water and alSowed to cooL To prepare hfiy 
candles of | lb. each twenty rupees, worth of is 
required. 

The unwholesome trade of catgut-making Is earned 
on to some extent at Varli The process of mauu- 
facture Is as follows The intestines of sheep, as seen 
as they arc purchased from the butchers^ are put into 
a vessel containing w^ater and clcaued cxtemadly by the 
intestine cleaners. The dung, ^c.^is removed by them 
by drawing them through the fingers. They are rtext 
drawn over the rib of a shcepp whicli removes the 
fat and dirt and thins them. The cleaned ifitescines are 
then sold to a merchant called from his trade a i^MtgMrra- 
The hittfffumi soaks them in water for three days stful 
then scrapes them with an iron scraper known 
After three days he soaks them in the sap of the ruf 
[Cai^iropis w^hkh makes them firm 

strong. The iotestincs by this time are reduced to about 

of an inch in sisse. They are finally put OR a wheel 
and twisted into a cord, which is afterwards dded and 
sold as (catgut). 

Mats are manufactured from coir (cocoanut 
Very good cocoamit fibre matting is made at the House 
of Correction and is useful far covering the floom ef 
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^tnuidahsip bHllard rooms, China mattlQg- was* until 
ttciat years* almosL in variably used for dining* drawing, 
and bed roomsbyt is now being di^^arded In favour of 
the more attractive reed matting of Madras, which is 
manufactured for cabinet-makers by I^fadras workmen in 
Bombay* 

Leather has long been worked into a variety of articles LratAft^ 
in Bombay. One of the most curfous of leather articles 
is the jar {(iaivir&] used for holding oils and The 

i^darty is made by stretching fresh ^kins over a drj" 
holbw mould of clay, Tlie sldn Is left in this position 
ondl it has become dry* when the clay mould is broken, 
the leather retaining the form of the earthen jar. The 
rim is made by twisting pieces of skin round day* the 
latter being left Inside. Leather scales are made on 
circular carthern jars Very good boots and 

saddles, bags* are made in the European 
ashion by native workmen. In former years army 
accoutrements* manufactured in Bombay, were supplied 
for the i^e of the British troops; and Mr^ Tanner of Bom-- 
^y rcahsccd a large fortune in this branch of business 
urir^ the year of the J^futiny. iMr» (now Sir) Adamji 
eerbhoy has a large tannety and factory near Dharavi* 
which turns out e»tce 1 knt work ». The census of 1901 
showed the numbers of shoe, boot, and sandal makers in 
Bombay to be about 5*500. 

^ salt-works of the isfond of Bombay are situaied Saiimmnwt 
in a compact group in the north-east comer between f^*'***^* 
^wti ainj Sion on the borders cf the Bombay and Mahul 
creeks, fo jgyj, v^hen the Bombay Salt Department was 
Organized, there w ere ii of these salt-works, produdug 
*^Uually an average of 650*000 maunds of suit. In 
*J»’o new private works were opened* aisd In iSgo a third* 
heWadia Maha],which Ls one of the most important sea* 

works m the Bombay Presidency. The land for this 
measuring about sbj acres, wm granted by 


are 


^e ro]]DivJnj£ reuiark^ reViJUiinif ihoeHJWlisirkjf in ^AiniMy t 
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Government in perpetuilj* and rent free to ths Jale Kiian 
Bahadur Jamsetji Dhunjibboy Wadia, in recognition of his 
long and meritorious service in the Government Dockyandi 
In igoi the Hiragurll salt-work whs closed, its its avers^e 
annual vicid was less than 5iOoo maundsj and consequently 
there are at present (1908) 33 salt-works which constitute 
the so-called Matunga taluka. The taluka is in charge 
of a first-grade and is sob-divided into si* 

fiuas or blocks, each under the supervisior of a Siatdar. 
With the exception of live Government snlt-^vorks which 
are farmed, the Maiunga works are the property of 
private persons with limited rights- These private 
owners, who are styled SMlofris, number 79 ; they belo^ 
to the Pars!, Prahhu, Muhammadan, and Native Chris¬ 
tian communities, and comprise both wealthy capitah^ 
and the poorer proprietors of only a pans, e 

actual salt-manofacturers belong to five distinct classes, 
namely, the Agris, Kolis, and Native Christians, who are 
residents of the island, and the Dubtns and Kharv^ 
Surat, whoi rcgolariy travel every year in the fair season 
from Gujarat to Matungft and the neighbouring 
talukas of the Thann District, returning to their homes 
at the eommencement of the monsoon- The Kharvas, 
who are expert in the manufacture of light salt, an o ^ ^ 
are paid sometimes by piece-w ork, sometimes by a^ 
or monthly wage, and sometimes by a share of _ 
produce. The average earnings of a single worl«f ^ 
the season (Jfi-auary to May) range from Rs- so to 

The site chosen for a salt-work is 
proximity In' a creek or estuary below the I eve ® . 

tides, The site is first surrounded by a strong . 
ment, the space so enclosed being divided b> 
embankments into three divisions,—the outer r( ' 
{AAq/itm), the inner reservoir (fff/wivrjn'), and ^ ® ^ 
[a^ar). The area of the pans is uimally equal to t 
the inner reservoir, and the aggregate area of i c™ 
equals the area of the Outer rcseri'oir, the space 
to the pans being thus one-fourth of the 
ihc teveli of the three main divisions are lio adjust 
ihe outer reservoir U filled at each spring tide, an 
the water Hows gently from it Into the inner res**’ 
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lod tlience^ ihe sluices are opertedp into the pans* 
The pans are Tormed by small mud pfirtitionsp two feet 
broad, which cross one anather at right angles through¬ 
out the whole pan area, thus forming a number of rectan¬ 
gular crystallifiing beds. Immediately after the monsoon 
the door of each pan ts levelled, trodden down and beaten 
With rammers till its surface Is hard and watertight; 
and in October or November the outer reservoir is filled 
ai high spring-tide, the sluice being dosed when ti is full. 
Having remained for some time in the outer rcsen'Oir, 
the water is passed off into the inner and is there alloivcd 
So concentrate by evaporation until it forms standard 
bniie. The depth of water in the inner re.servoir is from 
nine to eighteen inebes. When the brine shows signs 
of forming into crystals it is drawn olf into the pans to a 
depth of 3 to 9 inches j and there in the course of about 
fourteen days the water evaporates^ leaving the salt 
cn'-italliAcd on the floor of the pan* 

The formation of the ciy^stals depends chiefly upon the 
manner In which ei-aporaticn takes place^ Local manu^ 
l^aetuners allow the water to evaporate wholly in the pans 
snd thus produce a hard but somewhat impure salt^ con¬ 
fining occasionally as much as 10 per cent* of din. The 
Sural Kharvas, however, let the brino in by degrees^ the 
first supply being left untouched till crystals begin to form, 
IS then skilfully scraped with a rake to give the crystaLs 
*^ope to form* iis well as to quicken evaponttiois ; and, 
soon as the cr)'Stals begin to dry, n fresh supply of 
brine Is introduced and mixed ^ath the product of the first. 
This process h repeated three or four limesi as the 
rtciystaHixatJon punfics the salt and the raking, while 
^idmgp the formation of erj ^taIs* gets rid of superfluous 
'^aiisr/ The salt thus pfodneed is of light quality and 
^ much appreciated In other parts of India, particularly 
<n Madras. Another class ofsjdL known as is 

specially fnantifactured at Maiungft for the consumption 
nf the richer classes in Bombay. The evnpunning pans, 
^hich are very shallow, arc gene rally divided into smaller 


for an exhA^usEive account -of 


^ achfdbay CSauiteer, Val. MIH fThana ^trwth 
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receptacle.^ by Icmporary ridges iiiid the salt Is 

scraped every sccaad nr third day before the cry±itals 
become consolidatedi Salt of this kind is very pure and 
white^ but the crystals are sn^all and so brittle that they 
cannot be transported far. Hcncc His sold chiefly In the 
Bombay markets and fetches more than double the 
average price of other kinds^ excinsivc of duty. Five 
grades ofsaJt are recognised for trade purposes. 

The salt in the pan heing ready for removal^ the itianu- 
factnrer draws it on to the ridiges by means of a wotideii 
scraper f composed of a thin board, 2 feel long by 

B i riches broadt fa-slened to a long bamboo. There the 
salt remains for two or three days to dry and is then 
sifted through sieves of varying mesh* After sifting n 
is removed in baskets to adjoining platforms where il is 
stored in conical heaps of from 200 to 400 maunds. 
On completion of the heaps they are numherdd and 
brought to account in the books of the Snh depart¬ 
ment, and no salt is allowed to he added to them 
alterwards* 


The salt produced at Matunga is largely cKported 10 
the Central rrovinces, Herar^ Bengal, Mysore, and the 
Niza^m's Dominion5r the bulk of it being consigned by mit 
from Dadar Station on the Great Indian Femnsulu RfttT 
way. It js also much used in the Nxisik, Rhandesh and 
.Ahmadnagar Districts of the Bombay Presidency, nnd Je 
a lesser extent in B-elgaum, Dhrurwar and other Distncts 
of the Deccan and Carnatic. Salt intended for lucal 
consumption in Bombay is rernoved from the works 
in cartSf while that intended for export to Calcutta m 
the l^lalabar Coast is laden On bonts, capable of carryiRi? 
from l^ooDto 2,000 maunds. These consignments af* 

examined at the Mahul preventive station cfose to iht 
entrance of the Matunga creekt and are thence iranshs^ 
ped in the harbour into steamers or square-rigged vessel 
under the supervision of the Customs Preveuti'* 
department* 

Besides the industries mentioned above there are many 
other minor industries established in Bom bay t 
them being wire^drawlng for embroidery^ and lace wt 
and electro-plaiing and silver-plating of trays and horte- 
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trappings-. There are expert Chinese cane-workers Ln 
Bombay and a few model diaries producing good butler 
ifld milk. Flour-grindlfig ia a domestic industry and 
many wo men of (He poorer classes earn a good llvelihot>d 
therefrom. 

Most of the factories tn Bombay are of comparatively 
recent date^ and have gradually eclipsed the handicrafts 
for which the city wasyil one time famous, [n ipoS the 
loial number of factories faiJing within the scope of the 
Factor)^ Act of iSSi (amended in 1891) was i 65 , of which 
half were cottoa milla, hioat of these factories work 
throughout the year and employed in 1908+ 1071739 ‘Jteo, 
^ 3 ^ 7 ^ women and 4,157 children. 

The following table shows the total number of fac¬ 
tories by classes in Bombay city in 189^ 1896* 1901 and 
1903 
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The above list excludes factories which arc not liable 
^ inspection Under the Factofy Act as they are work^ 
^th less than 50 operatives and many of them ore wit - 
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out power-dri%^en macbintry. They ar^ :—Su^ar factortctf 
(fi); Rope factory (i) ; Grain crushing mills (6J ; Carnage 
factories ( 5 ) j Mecbuolcal and Iron works. Iron and Brass 
foundriixs and smithies, etc. ( 68 ) ; Soda water factories 
(3j) I Ice factories (5 ); Oil factories (j) ? Flour mills (S) j 
Woollen and CoUon cleaning factories (6); Saw mills (4}: 
Printing presses (39) t Lithographic presses 15} ; Chensi- 
cal works (3) ; Dyeing works (7j j Button factories (j) ; 
and Miscellaneous f io). 

The manufacture of yarn and cloth by machinery is tht 
J/iAtff, steain 4 ntlustry ot Bombay city* Although to 

Bengal belongs the honour of opening the first factory 
for spinning cotton by steam-power in rndia» it is to the 
Bombay Presidency that we must turn for the homfl uf 
themdustry^ and to the Uknd of Bombay for its highest 
development# The lirst cotton-mil I was erected on the 
banks of the Hughli in iSiB. The first mill in Bofflhay 
was projected in 1851 by Mr# G* Kanahhui Davar and 
commenced work in 1S54 as a joint-stock company under 
the name of the Bombay Spinning and Weaving Com* 
pany. It was foliow^ed by the Oriental Spinnirig and 
Weaving Company^ which opened its mill iti tS^S with 
a capital of 25 lakhs raised by 4,000 shares of Ksi 
each, by the Maneckji Petit Manufacturing Company'* 
mill and others ; and by 1865 there w^ere altogether Icfi 
milk in the city, working with 350,000 spindles and 
jpjSo looms. They gave emploj-ment to fi,6oo persens 
and consumed annually about 4^,000 bales of cotloa. 
During the year 1865-66 the industry suislaincd a temper 
rary check owing principally to th^ abnornml pHce 
cotton and also to the agents and directors hjiviii#r 
taken large advances from the local banks at veq- hrav^' 
interest and being unable to dispose of thek accumtik* 
lions of yam at fair rales when the financial crash 
occurred^ But the trouble lasted for a short time only < 
and in 1867 one of the directors of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commereep speaking of the Bombaj’ ImlI*^ 
pointed out that the long cloths, T cloths and dismcstics 
produced by them bad been steadily gaining favour w*da 
consumers m aJl districts and were actually preferred 
to Laficashtrc goods of the same class owing to the fir^* 
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ihat Ihe Bombay ^odcJs; tasted lorigcr than the finer and 
heavity sized cloth prcxluced in England* 

Between 1S70 and 1875 seventeen new mills had 
been established^ thus making a total of 17, working 
villi 75^1.634 spindlc^v and 7,781 looms, the capital 
invested in the industry being 3^4 lakh^- From 
that date the growth of the industry in India, and 
nwre particularly in Bombay, became very marked, 
and by iS^ the number of mills In the Preaidency 
and Bombay bad increased to 133, having 
spiaclles and 39+44^ looms* The outbreak of pisgue m 
1S96, coupled with the severe famine of that year* 
exercised for several years a most depressing effect 
upon the industry. The first epidcinic resulted m a 
general Right of milboperatives from the island, open 
bidding for labour at the -Street corners, and the shatter¬ 
ing of the tie hitherto binding the employer ;md the 
enip]oyed+ No sooner had this irouble been minimised 
by the growing confidence of the Industrial population 
which felt that the chance of dying of plague in the citj , 
while in receipt of good wstgeS, was preferable to ihe 
prospect of starvation in up-country homes^ than t e 
agents of the local industry had to face the ine^itn u 



conseiiucaces of over-production. Between and 

189S the total number of factories in the isinnd rose rom 
119 to 136, the increase being almost entirely ue to e 

^ _ j ■.jxLrin.ri nlnf'ft in 
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ijperativeH* and consumiog itSOO^doa bales of raw^iottdD. 
The following table shows the progress of the cottoa 
spinning and weaving industry' in the island of Bombsiy 
sinco the year 1S65 :— 
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ll will be apparent from the table above that the 
general progress of the indujtrv has been well sustainedr ^ 
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Hijmba)^ (nilf-oti^ner!; have many advantage*; over western 
producers. The raw material and the market for the 
m-afiofoctured article are at their verj' doors ; and 
labour tiEI retently wbs cheap^ and abundant^ On the 
fllber hand the cost or erecting miJis and machinerj^ is 
campaj^tiveiy high, and the <|uality of the cotton does not 
admit of its being spun into the finer sorts af yarn. 

The yarn produced dtiring the official year ending 
March 31st, 1909, amounted to about 3 ^^ miliion lbs+ 
The bulk of it was of counts aos (S4 million los 

{79 miltion Ibs.}^ us (34 million Ibs^ ^as (t8 million |bs+)» 
iis{i8 milliDu lbs.), 6s (12 million lbs ) and ars(9mdlinti 
ibs.). Both mule and ring spindles art in use, the former 
numbering in all about i,000>000 and the latter about 
The productJoil of yarn per spindle 
Bombay is about 135 lbs. annually* Attempts aie 
recently been made to Spin a supcrlof class of yarn. 

The Subjoined statement shows the production 0 
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up Importing it. She imports Instead raw cotton, aver¬ 
aging' fioOpOOC bales perannum^ 

The cloth produced by Botnbuy mills amounts in a 
year to about no million IbSpp the vaneitcs priflcipaUy 
manufactured being shirtirigSp iongclolh, T*cloth, do¬ 
mestics, sheetings, chadars.dhotiest drills, jeans, and tent 
cloth. Coloured piece-goods ate also woven- Atictnptis 
have recently been made to bleitch grey cloths. Two 
mills also have introduced machinery for printed coloured 
goods. The yarn used is almost invariabEy spun in the 
same mil I that produces the clot h- A tt empts ha vc recently 
been made to turn out cloth pfa finer quality, sneh a*: ram- 
brieSp lawns and zephyrs. The weaving branch of the 
Bombay cotton industry tnay be described as only just 
emerging from Its first stage. It has had to face 
keen competition with imparted MuiiChester goods. 
But quite recently the movement which has 

taken place In all parts of India has given a distinct 
impetus to local manufactures^ and It seems quite possi¬ 
ble that within the next few years there wull be an 
extension of the weaving industry- Bombay cloth, as it 
is, commands a large sale in all parts of India and finds 
a ready market in Arabia, 4MozambIque, Zancibaf, 
Abyssinia and Turkey' in Asia. Nevertheless Manchesster 
goods still manage to hold their own by reason of thc<r 
cheapness. 

The following statement shows the quantity nnd de¬ 
scription of woven goods produced by the Bombay miibi 
including two mlJis in Thana, daring the last five years :— 
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llue ffiiSri MJiiiaJIy. Ttic Wtfi^rlit of lA nol induJ^!J in W tnUie- 

With the exception a few bcionging' (o private 
owners, the mills in Bum bay arc Itmitcil liability com* 
ponies, conducted under the provisions uf the Compnnles 
Acts of t866 and i&So. Their olTair-s are supervised by 
Boards of Directors and managed by a secretary or 
firm of agents. To the firm of og^nt-s belongs 
the important ta.sk of purchasing the ricees.'mry cotton, 
coal. store.s. etc., and of ofTccting sales of yarn and cloth, 
it i.s further Hie duty of the agents to see that the most 
vigilant supervision is esefciscd; by the expert executive 
over the skilled find imskillfid lalsour withsrt the mMI 
keep in constant touch with the quality and quantity 0 | ^ 
outturn and every item of expenditure. The remuncrntion 
of the agents i.s usuaily 3 *vefy poun^ 

twist manufactured and sold. This mny be satu> ac 01^ 

enough for the agents, but when the tnarpn o prf 
reduced to a minimum the shareholder m ttianj _ 
finds that there is little or nothing left for himself. T 

arc of course exceptions to this rule, as or examp e on 

firm of ngenta who have apo^ooo spindles or more under 
their manrgement and who reeeive by way “roomtm^mn 
10 per eenf. on the net profits after “1^. " 

cintVon. Some of the more «oently «htbU ^cd m^ 

work on a amount of 

both to agents and sharetoldet ■ ^ 

pRid-up eApUal of mills in , , ^ tn 

besides loans and and there 

equal amount ; their The rJtlll-owncrs 

I-ewiah 
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In the mill itself the moj^t important fig'ure is the man¬ 
ager ivho> if aq irnghifhmHn, is usually u man with con¬ 
siderable experience of a Lancashire mill and who 

must^ to c 4 irTy out liis x^ork he poss'psstd of 

iriEiiiy technicnl qualiftcations, industry iinEl restless 
enerj^'i From the mixing'room to the boJing-preEs liis 
cyo must upon every process, imd not only must he be 
able to point out anything that U v\ rong, but he should 
have the knowledge to correct and set right the The 

pay of a milbmanageri which varies according to the ss^e 
of the mill and the qualihcatioAs of the individual holding 
this postp ranges from Rs. 400 lo Rs. 1,000 per mondi 
with a free house and ceruiin allow’ances. These po^sts 
are being filled to a greater extent than in former 
years by natives of india. Beside-s the manairer^ some 
companies appoint separate liuropean or native weaving 
ma^ter^ and spinning and carding ma^^terM : and oa:a^ 
sionalLy these department4i are supervi.^ed by experienced 
jobbers, w'ho havegfowm up m the service, and from Inag 
practice have become masters of the department in which 
they Work. These men earn from Ks^ 60 to R,s. 150 per 
mensem. Another important member of the staff la the 
engineer who takes entire control of the engine.^, boilers 
and gearing, but, unlo-'^s consulted by the manager, does 
not interfei-e with the spinning-^machinery or work-people 
outside his owm department. 

People mterested in the cotton-iradc in Knglaud have 
from time to time endeavoured to dcmonstrute that the 
Endian mill-operative is the victim of oppression ; but 
the report ol the recent Factory Commission proves that 
this is not the case. The operative, if he chooses to work 
Avetl* can secure comparatively handsome pay. The hours 
of labour arc or 13* running from early dawn till 
dark, and often after dark in mills furnished tt'ith 
electric light; but besides the regulation break in the 
dayj the number of hands to be found at aJI times in 
the smoking shed tends to show that the men avail them¬ 
selves constantly of considerable periods ornon-regujatioo 
lei-surc- A trip to his native village, lasting for# coupk 
□f months or more every^ year or iw^o, is one of the com¬ 
pensations a mllbhand looks forwnrd to and not infre* 
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qucntly Enjoys. The hands inside a Bombay nilH are far 
more numeroLis than will be found within a similar 
English mill, and in spite of (he fact that ihe atmosphere 
of most Bombay spinning-rooms is unusually close^ the 
general run of miU-hands are in no worse position as re¬ 
gard slight and air than the Lancashire factor)'hands^ lih 
a few exceptional only men work in departments which 
contain steam-driven machinery'^ and they are assisted by 
hoys, aged from g years upwards^ wTioare pni on to work 
suited to thoir capacity and experience. Women and 
girls are found almost ^vholly in the reeling-rooms only, 
though small girls work in the ring spinning-rooms of 
some mills. All bands ore paid by the piecCi and the 
monthly wage thus variej» according to the actual wor 
accomplished. Miikadams and jobbenit vvlth the excep 
lion of a few^ on fixed wages, are paid In the same wa)% 
Daring the plague exodus of 1S97-98 enhanced 

wages were paid, and the operatives found themselves 
able to demnnil and enforce the T>emiciou 5 system 
of daily payments. This system for the tmfiB being 
became almost universal OWtttg to the JinXi^tyot 
agents and owners to keep ns much as possible o t 
machinery running; and a return to monthly 

only effected with great di (Belli ly after a strid e ^ * ' ■ 

place. Most mills keep the pay oftlic epeiatives a mon 

und occasionally si>c weeks in arreanf, m order to pre 
strikes. 


The Bombay textile milla pv* cmploymeai 
^.000 per^ns mi«t of whom ^ 

Ratnainri District, with a small spnnKJi g 

4«=1.n*.n, «r . jobfr, ’t’," 

, .«,i.g from « “ R'*- I.“L 

ofpiyorthcolherhandjisfromRs. loto. '3 • _ 

Ofl.'™ p.ii by pi.«- IH. )?'■*;" “"n.,» 

pTOvid, bpad, for tpo machioes in '* ftilloo-iiiir of 

do thi, will «1«10110 hr in hoond .0 h.vo ■ f.'f*“jf, 
nw.„dl«-r Who oonidi, 

ami ofWn in the same ^ iafamily mailers 

evenings with them, acts as t itiert * Strikes 

andnoTialrequently advancec money to them, hmkes 
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Silk Miiu. 


are not of freqLCnt occurrence in mills, and when one does 
^cuf It IS often at the itistigatlon of the jobber, and com- 
bnicd action is limited to the department of which he is 

openly as spokesman on 
behalf of his men, but assumes a r6le of sympathy for his 
employers which is dest^^mid to favour the interests of his 
im-n. To espouse the anise of bis followers openly would 
mean his own undoing, and if he is dismissed his fo'UouW 
generally leave the mill in a body and endeavour to induce 
other departments to join tlsem. On ilie other hand an 
unpopular jobber may find his men desert him in such m 
emergency, as being an easy method of rid ding themselves 
of his influence and of the money they owe to him. This 
insecurity of position and the part he 5 s called upon to 
play in his own interests, render the jobber a mao ofmany 
wilcs, A good many jobbers play a leading part in the 
maintenance of gymnasia (/o/f/fl), of which ther« are seven 
or eight in the mill district,’ 

The hours of work for women, children and young 
persons are regulated by the Indian Factories Act XV 
of iSai (as amended by Act Xl of tSgi), which also 
enforces the fencing of dangerous machinery. Two 
nspectors of Factories and a Joint Medical Inspector are 
appointed under the Act for the City and Island of 
Bombay, vvhile the Assistant Collector of Bombay is 
exyj^ctfi Chief Inspector of Fac tories. The Factory Com¬ 
missi oners expressed the opinion that the provisions of 
the Act are most efficiently carried out by the mills io 
Bombay city. 

Bombay contains (1909) two silk mills. The Sassoon 

iin Alliance Mill, e^tj^blLshcd in 1875^* b situated n^ar 
I e Vicloriii Gardens and h a joint jitock Concern^ working 
vnth a capital of Rs. 10 lakhs, ft the largest mill \a 
^ Presidency manufacturing silk yam and 

c ot for the Indian and Burma markets. The aciiuaJ 
pro uchon Is about 70^000 lbs. The productive capacity 
nc reading y but p rogress ts checked by Japanese ecunpe^ 

Bembrny m!llH3pNaraii¥ea »ee chapter w* 

Sitk «i«, f» iwy it 

b™i kifawn lut Allianco Stlk WU and smoe fhim H 

w iicca K.,own iH the Alliance Silk Jllitl. 
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tiUon. The liandkcrchiefs made in ttie mill were at one 
time in great fjiveur with ihe but have ndw 

yielded place to similar products frotn Japan. The number 
of hands employed is i,ooo. The Chbal silk manufac¬ 
turing mUl is situated in the Farel sectipn of Bombay, h 
Ss A Limited company^ established in rbgSp and working: 
with a capita] of Rs* 5. lakhs. The silk cloth produced in 
the mill Is consumed in India and Burma. Yam 3 s manu¬ 
factured from silk waste. In igoS the mill employed 490 
operatives and the annual outlum was 33,000 lbs, ol cloth. 
Of late years Japanese competition and depression in the 
market have checked its productive cspaclt)'.* 

Both these mills obtain their raw mateiiat from China 
and Beti^al^ and make considerable use of Wi'aste -Nilk, 
which undergoes a lengthy process before it is fit for use- 
in the loom* * The chief fabrics woven are mrts for Hindu 
women (ligured and unhgofed)^ skirts* and head-gear for 
MiilLamtn£i,dan women, satin picce^oods for bodiceSi 
coatsp jackets, etc., handkerchiefs or scarves for the Bur¬ 
mese and dress lengths for the women of the Punjab. 
Gold thread was formerly used by the Sassoon mill for the 
borders of sans, but the output has of late years dec lined* 
their place being taken by with borders of imita^tion 

gold which find more ready sale^ Printing in various 
colours and designs is performed in these millSu 
The manufacture of woollen goods in India is not very 
profitable owning to lack of demand for smeh fabrics and 
to Eumi^^n competJtloo* Such cloth as is manufactured 
is of a coarse and inferior kind* The first woollen mill 
known as the Bombay ^Voollen Manufacturing Company 
was established in with n nominal capiml of 4 lakhs. 
Jn the same year the Sohmb Woollen and Colton MdJ wa. 


1 ^ Priodticlicm of both the silk ^ 

i 

tm. 

kSlS. 

1 1 

1 . 

i 

lbs. 

llM, 

Ib^ 

ib#. 

Sunuun Alliniiet! Silk miU 

SJpEMO 

5T*5K* 

fio^eoe 

VP.OM 

‘Chhoi Silk ^nhE ... 

1 

- 

jJpOOO 

4J.w» 

► 


= J™ ^ *llk fabric, by S- M Eduard*-., E^-. l.C.E, 


Afr/h* 
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cstnbLi^^hcii with a capitai of 7^ fakh^* the latter ccinUincd 
in iSgj <M Ioami» aftd 2,160 spindltt^ and produced bljtnkets^ 
white coldured and grey serges^ broadcloth, and grey 
Oxford clothing for army' and police. The outturn was 
nearly aoD^oaolbs, In 1S9S the mill reniaved it^ marhin* 
cry for spinning and weaving wool and replaced the sanw 
by machinery for cotton^ Bc.-ide£ these Bombay had in 
iS0o six other wool cleaning establi^bEnenls+ some of which 
were adjitncti of cotton cleojiing establishments or of flour 
mills* 

Bombay now^ (^909] possesses one mill—the Bombay 
Woollen h>]i|| referred to above W'hich products its own 
worsted yam from Australian wool and wrcavcs blankets^ 
serges for army clothings etc. The Coronation Woolleni 
Mill knits jerseys and caps from Imported worsted yarn. 
The subjoined table show^ the production of these Fnill-*^ 
since 1903:— 



IkHnSay WiOKiflci] 
MaivuFjir1UTUi|[ 

W'nTiftllwi 

Mia* 

CoTti BJiBlmn WimH™ 

Mm 

i 9 ®a 


7^.500 

3 l .«9 

1904 

664 .4 Jf 

1 

Tr,CJ? 

* 9^5 

Sy.sji 


136,33“ 


TtiQpOOO 

30>278 

61,334 

1907 

6IIII49 i 

jSp 567 I 

*3,^iS 

ji 1908 

SiS^Sio i 

... 
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Hosiery' is manufactured in five cotton millSi as well sis 
in two separate hosiery factories* ITie latter employ about 
iSo hands and manufacture hosiery weighing J54 ,ocki lbs. 
annually. The former produce annually about 228^000 lbs* 
The articles manufactured are socks p stCKkingSp pant*, 
dfaw'ors^ trousers^ shirts^ vest, caps and hosiery webbiag 
cloth. There has been a considerable dechne in prodve* 
tion dunug the last few years in consequence of Japanese 
and European competition and of the fact that much of 
the machinery in use is obsolete. The following 


n l>uxbiiTy^ VVoeJJtfl mil, HUblishcd in toot, taio . 
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$hi3Wff the quantitr of hosiery in thousjiad^ of pounds 
mmiuf^u^tured in Bombay durimf the last three years : — 


TcOlL 

1 

SliirlM. 

C-npii-. 


pAtlEI. 


f 

1 

igfl£-07 1 6o^ 


i roL 

h>« : 

9 

4 

tg%i7-o3 1 4g» 


, S3 

73 

ii 

1 

I9q«-fv9 ! 391 


toi 

Si 

5 

7 

1 1 




i 


.\s early 4.^ machtneA for screwing' loose bales of 
cctLon Into a suitable for export v?ere in trod need J 
The biiildSngs in which these mftchines wore pljiced were 
known ns sorewnng:^hoiiscs, and the machines themselves 
conAisted in of a square wooden frame in which the 
cotien was placed surmoynted by a beam of great wrcighl 
which wns fixed to the end of a powerful »icrew^ This 
screw WAS worked by a capstan lO a chamber above to 
each bar of which there were often 30 men (in all 340 to 
each stcrew?). They turned the screw with great swiftness 
at first shouting the whole time, the shouts ending in 
ssmtethiiig like lotid groans as the labour became fienvieri" 
Hemp was also packed In the sfitne mannerf' In jS& 8 
Bombav contained 13 presses situated m vairous localitie^- 
Tbe mimb^ is decreasing os much of the pre^iiuig is now 
done in the cotton districts to save cost of freight to 
Bombay* Bombay oow^ Ci$og<] con tains 7 pressed employ¬ 
ing 600 ope rati ves-*^ Of th tAc the Akbar M anufaciurifig 
Company's Press cDtiiJviryii machinery for cleaning cotton 
and wool. The Khorshed fnetorj' w n cleaning and gin¬ 
ning establishment. 


I Ifi i<K37 Ihirre mu^l h^vt? been Cme aucTi mnchtne in Bombay 
*» If* find the Gfivemnr en the Mini March In ihat year writJutf 
le the President And Ccrandl *l Nm'alOn* of the nnt* 
«f *uc cottofi acre# being brokrn we Iiaw m vain endearoored 
to get a piece prtiffibef m I he cauntty to iPAtc* » fwvf one. 
Therefore, do you lend »■ ■*»non ni ppiitble ofic nr iwo fM^Fn 
nf coBiinln timber in lenglh ro ft. jifi*, brd«d i fl. 4 in-i nnd r D- » 
iri-r ihlelt-*' 

* MATin Gtmh*at*m ( JoitrraJ ef a Reiidence In lnd«. 

. 1 * 


fVfreM 
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Lty* Wotkt. 


Fhur MiUm* 


Dyeing ha. iitnpk industry of Bombay, but the wotk* *i 
are small ^ and Ihs processes pr^mitlvo. A few millSt how- 
evert possess dye-works in which modem processes are 
followed. The dye-works coniing under ihe Factory Ad 
and separately show^n arc four m number* The Bombay 
Dyeing and Manufacluring Company tvith their dye- 
works at Oadar was esUbUshed in 1S79 with a capilal cf 
R-s. I j lakhs. Cotton yam from local mills is dyed for 
export to various parts of India and Burma* The E, D. 
Sassoon Turkey Red Dye-works which were fornaerly 
known as the CtydctisdnJe Dye Works have been otvned and 
w'orked by' Messrs h E- O. Sassoon and Uofnpjiny sinci s 169 *■ 
A large cloth hteaching plant has recently been idded. 
The w orks employ daily about 350 labourers, w h Ue the 
yam annually dy'ed nmounts to about i6,oOpCjooib&. 
The Indian Bleaching, Dyeing and Printing wJifks nf 
Dadnr were established in igoS w'ith a capital ofi RSp i- 
lakhs.^ The Khatau MnkanjS Dye Works form ^ depart¬ 
ment of the mill of the same name^ and produce a ^ maothly 

./II 

average of 45,000 lbs. of dyed goods. . 

In 1735 Bombay contained a wnnd mill for gniw 3 ini^ 
of wheat situated on the Esplanade ; but thi.s"t hfld 
appeared by iSo8,^ At the presenL date Bcmfcay 

cont.ilns 4 large hour mills, vis-, the Bombay F^jlesrffthnt 
the Union Mill, iiMill in Mount Road, Mazagottl, sad ihe 
Wallace Flour MilL The Empress Roller Flo/'^r Wll 
smaller csubllshment. 


^ ^Iccording to the License DcpArtmcnt of 

of tgaj-oA it appean lhar i6j were gran led ty Uj _ 

in indigo and other colours lhanil-powcrh *fc -Ljt 
(machine}, and 17 for Sllk-dj^einjj. tn ihc -Hd 

(inclLidinK 3.900 dcp^ndcnlal were relurncd aa| d>flrt an 
painter«i. ^ 

* For inrormniion rCRTarding hand-dyckg 

Hye-i and: Dydng by C. G. H. Fawcett, Esq* LC^Sn f ^ 

Cioverpracat Recordi^^U ^ 

* !n 1877 Mewrs. EbmhSm Allaraktiia and tfo. 
targe number of gveRt* lo witnCai |he opening ccr 
Kaiiwcr-i-Hind SSeam Vlanr Mill- -After every 

the engiueK a rojie Water hollle and a ccMOanut ■*' ere 
Ih* enirioe and the hisising s^^nd made I hem awane Itbal 
was pas'-ing into the cyirnder of the yngitw ^d IrJJ a 
lime ibe fly whert wa* seca nsrolving* (Tlmef 1 of in ■ 
January '« 

* Biunliay Kfanr Mill eoflsifit' ef iKrpc ,*naralf f* 
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The Urtioii Flour Mill was established os a joint slock 
concern in 1 S 94 with a capital of Rs. 3 lakhs. It is 
atuated In Patel. Wheal flour annuully amourting to 
J 4 ,QOo tons is wade and wld locally and in all pans of 
India. ^ small portion is sent to .Africa and Buiwa. 

The wheat used is brought from Northern india. 1 he 
average number of hands employed is too. The \\ allace 
Four Mill, or^inaJly started ia j8S8 as a joini stock com- 
pany, was purtbased so&n aftc? by ^ Bbaltiia a.n 

is not a purely private concern. The mill works wglu 
and day by sliifls mid 1$ furnished with the messt mtxlem 
machinery. Its productive capacity is ao sacks per hour. 

The wheat used is brought from Karachi. Delhi, the 
Central Provinces and .Australia. Tlie regi.siered trad^ 
mark of the mill's products is the “ Anchor * *’ which is well- 
known throughout India and East Africa. 

Oil-presses of the old type are made of wood and worked oU-pr*u*i. 
hy bullocks and mruiy of them can ¥till be seen in Bombay.* 

The Brst oil mill worked by machineiy was situated near 
the .Mori sluices between Mahim and Sion and was cap^le 
of turning out la to 14 mauods of cocoaiiut oil per day. 

It was sold together with the ground on which it stood in 
iSao.* At the present date only one machine oil mill, 
the Piru Mahomed Mill, i- working, U was «tab1ialied 
in 18S7 and is situated in Byculla- It is a joint s oc 
concern with a capital of 3 lakhs. The average annua 
output ot oil is about five hundred thousand gallons, anti 
of cil-eak« five thousand tons, the joint value o t ecu 
and cake produced being about to lakhs, at t*nc 
third of the oil-cake is sold locally and the rest ts exported 

lo HurDpe. ^ 

la 1887 Mr, (now Sirj.AJamji Feerbboy opened a taa«ry 
worked hv machinery at Sion, which does a Ibnvingbusiiies* 
and exports a considerable quantity of tanned leader to 
Europe and Afrieu. The chief articles mBnufaetHred 
saddlery, boots, shoes, belts, trunks, ‘ 

smaller articles. Tlie fa ctory Is worked under European 

r ThW type of press 
ixk pn- 

* Bombfiy Loiirier 0! iStli, 
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mmd Tirtihcr^ 


mwd Jifftiti 
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bupervi^on and the ^-ages of the native emptoj-is varv 
from Rs. ij to Rs. So per mensem. The factory employs 
about t.ooq hands, The leather used is chieHy harness 
leather, bridle leather, hog-skins, calf thtock and brown) 
patent leather, sheep skin, bag hide and gaiter hade. 
Very little Russia leather is used as the climate is un- 
suited to it. American leather Is imported from London. 

writer of 1S67* remarked that “ though a sow mill for 
cutting timber moved by water power was in use m huro^ 
in the thirteeath century, oa the Malabar Coast and m 
Bombay machinery For cutting togs ^ 
introduced and worked successfully unld wtthm ® ’ 

years. It wO-s introduced, not any native but hy a 
European firm fully engaged in the cotton and 0 he. 
pie« goods trade." lartcr on hod ^ 
mill opened as a workshop by Messrs. Nicol & C . ^ 7 ^ 

to construct trucks, carriages and wiiggons for . 

State Railway, Bombay now contains two t._aw mi ^ ^ 
timber works. Of these the Western Indm Saw M > 
situated at Tank Batidnr was established about <hirty fc 
ago with a capital of Rs. 50.000, the present 
b.i„B l.Wh,ji D=™bji ft Co. “ 

jungle woods cf various sorLs are here sawn. 1 he J 
k.%lills w.re founded in t88t by 
kensic, and after his death were converted mto a < 
company by his sons. The mills 
daily, and turn out all kinds of wood-work. 

of wood annually converted to use IS about 6, 

In Bombay a native fere man . .(ji-ih* 

Carriage Factory^ is reputed to h&v« been the p^ 
ifon-foundry trade and by honest industry to Jf'* 
beyond his expeclaiions. In 1857 Mr. N. 
opened the Byculla Iron Works and Meta , 
situated on Pare! Road with branch works m ^ 
Maitegon. He had to face many diHtciiltica labour 

of sup ply of fueli -^ujublc^ appiiances an ^ 

^ A dtlnalcd nccaunt of Ihe Western 
Fiuctory as ll is naintd Js gi^en iii Viirtmlrfiv 
on Tanntnr Wtsrkiny^ m (Bomb«r 

Records, i ^ inetl^T Ern rndtii 

■ R. Cola's How to Develop ppoduclive Jotl T 
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which were praciically jioii-axisteni ai that date* At the 

present lime Messrs. Richardson & Cfuddas, as the finn is 

siytsd, own one <*f the inrgesl cisgiocerirtg works io India, 
aHTordin? employment to a.ooo persons. The firm has two 
workshops, each conituoing foundries capable of dealing 
witli tlic heaviest casting required in trade, paitem-sliops, 
smith ^hops. fitting and machine-shops and a larg® st™c* 
turn! steel boiler department. The firm turns out steel and 
other work for the Indian railways, and roof trusses of 
VAfious designs and style for Govofament offices. Busi 
ness is carried on with all parts of India, Burma,^ East 
.\frica and the Strait' SetlTctncnl. Sanitary appliances 
nre also made. 

Bombay now (1909) contains 15 foundries and works ns 


?ihowii in the subjoined tublc. 


.-PIHi-H-PI S . • -S ^ -- - - - -- ^ 

" 

' l5|wra- 

V i 

AjIfTW- 1 


Open- 

iTtfn* 

ewh- 

rJoyrd- 

Byculta Iron Works ... | 
Byciilla Irmi WofkA ^ 
BrAnclii ■++ +s# 1^^^® 

Cftftygc WorlcB . tpaH 

l>cfcLnc£; Iron Werksi , ,. | 1,005 
Deck ken Werkf — . *00 

Kmm«M iron «t|d 

Workii... ™ 100 

Tamchand 3 fft)LaTi>i ^Co- ' 

D, ParawoJlA ASS ; S-f 

1 

K. FaToI lii Co. 
Garbefle^Ce* -- 

p,&0+ CemFfflJiJ'* 
Workn ^ 

?^Apler Feundry ^ -* 

3tnin(J<Andt iVice '■-* 

Ghj+ GAhAffao * Co* 
Bombay Foimdr^y mid 

rron WeirkA — 

s?l 5 

saa 

JQO 

445 

J 5 » 

»>S 


The other metal e WK 

cullefy usiu in* 

r 




^.onnr 

JtTalij+t (d Wpft 

lund- 

rPiptorel^ 

1 Godrej* Boyce M Ce^ 

BInckAieithT cutlery Atid BAfr 1 

i™ Ates, f AilinJF ! 

^ork *** ”■* "■** 

1 1 

1 *48 

1 

AnSIctAi Werkp 


Atimnt Sh)VAji De^ai 
Works 

Alemi niuff^ Grr ittA-n 
^mnd othw tnemli 

stamped irtio ho«A«lieki 

j 100 


AlcA^ilc *■* “** 

Asiatic Fetrolcem 
Works **- 

TinworkA ^ 

1 ^ * 

j^e 

Biinii.A Oii Works «+ 

i ” IT 

*71 

Standard Oil Wetkn 

1 

1 ’■ 
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The Girgaum Paper Mill, which is the only paper mill in 
Bomhayp was established in iSGa,' and is the oldest 
paper mill of India. It is at present owned by a Musal- 
man who purchased it in 19^. The annual produetion 
was about 500,000 lbs. until the close of the last centufj* 
when the business suffered from depression con-sequent 
upon irregular working and the increasing competition of 
Bengal and Poon.t paper which find greater favour with 
the public. The milt manufactures various classes of 
paper, such ft» blue and brown casing, white rhofiJa, 
batftmti, printing and blotting paper and affords 

to fiboyt 50 biind.Sr Nd hand-made priperj^ Of^aod 
papers are maanfacturcd. The produeiion iti 1908 


about 250 tonSr 


Bombay contains (1^9) 9 workshops aa 

shown in the 

subjoined table. 



TkuvnbM* ^ 




r*. t* Pp Railwjty (Pnren 

,.1 (SyculKA} p— +■■ 

B. & I. lEaiUayepp 

Bombay Mufiicipml »pp '** 

Pori Tru-sl — -.+ *■* 

Steam hVvigatiOil Company .%■ 

Electric Supply and Traiu'way Coif»piiny 
j Elcclric CoTtiiiBTiy -* *- 

Both the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company 
and the Bombay 1 Baroda and Central India Railway 
Company possess ivorkshups dfi the island uf BiJtnba)^ 
The origpnal locomotive: works of the Greal Indtan 
sula Railw'ay wsre opened at Byculla about iS^i » 
g^tve employment to bclweefi Boo and looo cperalives* 
fn course of time the expansion of tl^e liJt* forced i ^ 
company to look for a largfer arext and in 1S78 a 
was mEule from Byculla to the present \vorkshop 3 » a 
PartL The latter afc now found tod limited to cape 

with all the ™rk required and arrangements ar* (19*^1 

I Bombay lo htir itscEf in cal ahlUhtn if a paper 

and 11 Carnpnny w^s), brought inlo cablence in iP54'' 
tand September 1^5)1. 


7410 
41b 
436 a 

IM 
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being Tflaile to remcn.'C itie und shO|[^ 

to Matunga. About persons art emploj^ in the 
Great tnrfian Peninsula Railway Company's workshops, 
under the supcrr-islon of two works mantigers “"“ *** 
European foremen. U takes an apprentice about fiw 
years to t|uatiry for adviuicement to a fuU inecha^. 
European and Eurasian apprentices commence work on 
Rs, to per mensem and can riise during the five years 
to salaries ranging from Rs. 30 to Rs* 65 P**" mensem* 
Native apprentices commence on R». 5 P®*" mensem an 
rise to Rs, 16 during the same period. Oa attaining the 
grade of fuU mechanics Europeans and Eurasians nsorrom 
Rs*4^;toRs* 130 per mensom and Natives from R''- ‘9 
Rs.6‘per mensem. Chargtmen and Wrfm draw higher 
wages than mechanics. AH sects are rep««iilcd m the 
workshops, from Hene-israe! carpenters to Muhammu^n 
boiler-mukers, Farsi fitters and Hindu iron-moidders, 
bulk of the work consists of the repair an re m _ 
of engines, the construction :md 3 

wagons and the manufivcturc of »uch articles a- g 

posts and gear for ofchcf 

B,.. 

Bwnda iuiij Ojiilrnl InBwi Railway Coinp»''y Anwali 
w„ .ba™loa«l. and >B= 

naiR. ware •'“‘‘'"J'* which »«"► 

woric^ihops umptoyed from ta£W t 

her ha. gradually increru^d to 40m’- 

chiefly engaged ia repairing d«Cnplioo. 

and in building 7tom^Engl<md and fitted up 

Locomotive, are imported from ff Locomotive 

in the; shops. The works are in cnanJ* . . loco- 

and Carriage Superintendent aided bj wi ■• ^ 

moUve Supcfintendeni and on . several foreinen 

Wagon Superintendent. ^.^^rmen 

and uSMStant foremen* As a between 

are employed, but a limil.Ml . for five 

■h. or 
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Hbvc bc^il imined* The vvrt|jcji of btacksTWilh^^ carpen¬ 
ters, fitters, etc., mnge from S .'untas to a/+ 

The tlindu opernlives are usually found io he the best 
smiths and carpenters, while Pars is# Muhammadans and 
Goanese arc chiefiy employed in fitting-, turning and 
erecting. 

Under the head of workshops mention must also be 
made of the furniture factories of Bombay T-vhkh have 
long been celebrated. Tho small native factories turn 
Out a constdemblc quantity oi wcll-onrved black wood 
furniture; but this sty le had of late years yielded plac^n 
great measure to the western and less ornate type- The 
only factory falling under.the Factory Act is that ot 
Messrs* Wimbridgc- Co., who introduced a style ivhi^h 
depends rather upon good proportion tuid fine joinery than 
upon elaborate omainentation. This factory, whicb^ 
merly overlooked Gowalia tank, now stands near Grant 
Road station and employs J workmen, ^ 

The Bombay Gas Company, whose head olBee is m 
l^ornby road, commenced ihe erection of iis works at 
Parcl and the laying of mains In iSbi-' The works at 
first comprised ten settings of ciist-iron retorts "" _ 

yielded place subsequentty la the present lireclay reWt ' ‘ 
and whereas al first one bed of 7 sufficed for an 

needs, at present S beds of 7 retorts are in constant use. 

The purification was origlnajly carried out m four cjL^t- 

ifon boxes, only two of which were rcquii®! ^ 

is now effected in three inucti larger boxes, the . 

material being oxide of iron which is prepar 0 ^ 

works. The exhausters are highly 
machines, the latest of which 

coal at first used was Australian and English m * ► 

and great trouble was experienciMl from sponlao'S®**^ 
bbslion. During the Transvaal War Indian W 
exclusively used but proved very dcfecltv^e unti » ^ 
date, when a new seam of different quality was op* 

The bulk of the coal at present {igog) itt Awt^ —^ 

, tias liBht WM inlreduced in Bombay In.'116*!. 

miach popiatar *l*Milien, franiji Cow*»ji tidbit “ 
fthd 0^ cclcbmte tike evenO dmner 

rvQjiie orihem Vcrc overCUm# by the niJxiom sifl t 

then exUled far ;^rifyinij thr 
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and Indian, with an occasional English consigninenl. 
Originally the works contained two gas-holders with a 
capacity of 130,000 crbtc feet apiece, and both telcsc^e 
with two lifts. In iBga a new holder was erected twth a 
capacity oI 240,000 cubic feet. 

In ttldS the number of public lamps was ahmit 700, 
each lamp having a separate meter; but two years later 
the maters were abandoned and a fixed charge pcf 
lamp was imposed. The public lamps numbw wore them 
4000, having in 1894 been furnished with incaiides«m 
burners instead of the former flat fiame burtiers. The 
main pipe from the works is 24 inches in diameter, and 
narrows down to 4 inches at Col abw The Oflpmd gas* 
pipes were of lead ; but their liability to cnishmg by the 

weight of the increasing traliic has obliged the Cbinpa^^ 

lo substitute wrought iron piping. The mains are o - 
iron with lead joints. The Company docs a cohh c ^ 
business in the erection of gas illuminations or t e iv i 


nnd othfcr lar;^ native festivals* . ^ - 

Mention may be made here of the Sirdars Carbonic 
.\eid Inventions Syndicate Company which manufactures 
carbonic acid gas for use in soda water factones- 
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DIX I 
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APPENDIX H. 

AwfOgti atiwal nttmbi'r oj sM^ vAieh eniertd and chared from the Port of Bombay. 
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APPENDIX HI. 

'll Slatmeut thowittg Uit number oftleamert of the several Steamship Campaniits sohich annualfy arrive at and 
depart from the Part of Bombay with delai/s of arrivals and departures as taken from the reghtets of the 
Castoms Department for 1907-1908. _ 
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Total Value of Exports of Indian 



^unea of Artklca. 


i* 


!,0W 

IS.ffiO 

U.—Articles of Foob anp 
Drjvk .« 

^ . j f* t * ^ VVhcRt 1 

Grmn False | f 

+n 

vf« *■» *** *" 

'fO&.iai *“■ '*** 

FfOTisioiia 

IZ,41.074 
81.346 

Jfc47i4l^ 
3^T3 p*^ 
UiW 
*,69,136 1 

8,24,151 

35^ 

I. 73.7^ 

lO.OlJ 

J, j:9.iz8 

III.—MRTAUi ASP MaHUFAC- 
TUIIE5 OF— ■** *»■ 

Man|£«ncsc Ofc^-^ 

2.70,365 

3.45,769 ' 

IV_^ChEHICALS, DRlfCS AKD 

Dyeiko -Aii *-p 

0|nam *** «* . ■"’ 

Dy^^ng ami Twining M Alenaw* 
Tc^^cco — *** 

V.— Oils i** ■*- 

3,04.811 

35.»®* 

1^,657 

S.3'7 

2,418 

81 i43^ 

D.525 

VL—Raw MatkiJALS asd 

WANrrACTURB particles 
C olton -- p*^ 

Hfiitp **■ *** 

Seeds *t- tmw ■ — 

Silk... 

Wool —.■ *■■ 

HidfiMiftd Slcios*.. 

Foddefp Brarit -tiS. 

Giltsa and ResirtS *■■ 

Homa wp *•« **■ 

Manures—' 

Animnl Baoc»»** 

44,24.375 

j9.f6,]54 

1,303 

7*1^ 

3i*45 

3pSS9 

■ ■ ■ ifri 

4, »o 

3S,4J» 

5, a^ 

1.136 

1,183 

1 M4>*r4- 

Vlt—AnTICLEIi MASl'FACTUain 
ANTI Partly MANVFArruRED, 
Apparel -V *“ — 

Cotton Twist and V'arn 

Do* Piece-goodi 

Wootten Materials «.fh 

Skini« Dressed and Tanned 
Hides-i Deessed *** 

18,12.12)0 

i 

ll.^4 
, I4.90i7'5 

17,7^5 

Akm^mt 

1 €+■■"■■ 

1 10.08.40 

48,06? 

1 ’ti,73« 

5.61.194 

4,4.600 

*■>•'■■+ 

4 ... 4 rl<i 

VIIL—OovermhENT Stores 
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Dix IV. 


/*n>ducc Utattufaetutes /tvut Bomint\u 


18 k>> 2 I. 

j 1856 - 31 ^ 

31.C00 
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Tetal Wife of Exports of Mian 


N&mcs of AniE:lo»- j 

iSSch^iF 

iH|9-7t^ 

1 

1;^ Animals *** *** '■■ ' 


1.011 

U.—Articles pi? Food asd 

Drikr .« ”♦ 

^ , 1 Wh«it t 

Gr3MP mad Palfw | ^ 

Spices .** 

SuifAr *- 

Tm^.. 

PrDTislonii «* 

Id,29,5t1 

q,a7-«i 

1 

4^m 
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34.®,9M 
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Manff^Ancsc OreFFF «+ «■ 
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85,151 

IV. ^iisNicAi^, Drugs akd 
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Opium iPPF , “■ 
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V. — OILS 
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3,0d,a37 
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4 . * 5 . 96 * 
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DIX IV — coniiftwd. 

Produce and MaHu/actaret from Z^mAoj'— contintied* 
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